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TBfi  UTERART  LIKE  OF  DB.  HAWKESWORTH. 


J, 


OHK  Hawkesworth  was  bom  in  the  year 
1719;  his  parents  were  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  frequented  the  meeting 
of  Mr.  Bradbury,  a  celebrated  preacher  of  his 
sect.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
Law,  and  placed  as  a  hired  clerk  with  Mr.  Har- 
wood,  an  attorney  in  the  Poultry.  Soon  dis- 
gusted, however,  with  his  employment,  he  de- 
serted it  for  the  more  precarious,  though  more 
pleasing,  occupation  of  literature. 

In  what  mode^  or  at  what  school,  he  was 
qualified  for  the  pursuit  which  he  h^d  now 
adopted^  is  not  known.     Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
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affirmed,  tli^it  he  was  "  a  man  of  fine  parts,  but 
no  learning:  his  reading,'*  he  declares,  "  had  been 
irregular  and  desultory:  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired,"  he  by  the  help  of  a  good  nienibiy 
retained,  so  that  it  was  ready  at  every  call ;  but  ' 
on  no  subject  had  he  evipr  formed  any  system. 
All  of  ethics  that  he  knew,  he  had  got  from  * 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Epistles;  he  had  read 
the  modern  French  writers,  and  more  particularly 
the  poets ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Keill's  Introduction, 
Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  other  such  common 
books,  had  attained  such  an  insight  into  physics, 
as  enabled  him  to  talk  on  the  subject.  In  the 
more  valuable  branches  of  learning  he  was  defi- 
cient/'* 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  accouht  don^s 
not  do  justice  to  the  acquirements  of  Hawkes^ 
worth,  and  that  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
had  obtained  no  small  reputation  as  a  literaij 
'  character ;  for  at  this  period,  namely,  in  the  year 
1744,  he  was  engaged,  by  the  editor  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  to  succeed  Johnson  in  the 
compilement  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  then 
deemed  a  very  important  part  of  that  interesting 
jniscellany. 

To  Mr.  Urban's  pages  he  was  for  four  years, 
•Iso,  a  j^oe^tca/ contributor  under  the  signature  of 

f  Hftwkins*!  life  of  JobxuoD;  p.  1352. ' 
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Greviile^&nd  of  his.poeins  in  this  work  the  following 
catalogue  has  bei-n  given  by  Mr,  Duncombe.  Fot 
1746,  the  Devil  Painter,  a  Tale;  the  Chaise  Per- 
cec;  Epistle  to  the  King  of  Prujssia;  Lines  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Layng)  and  to  Dr.  Warburton,  on  a 
series  of  theological  inquiries ;  a  Thought  from 
l^Iarcus  Antoninus,  and  the  Smart.  For  174>7, 
the  Accident;  Ants'  Philosophy;  Death  of 
Arachnc;.  Chamont  and  Honorius;  Origin  of 
Doubt;  Life,  an  Ode;  Lines  to  Hope;  W'intei^ 
an  Ode;  and  the  Experiment,  a  Tale.  For 
1748,  the  Midsummer  Wish ;  Solitude ;  the  Twd. 
Doves,  a  Fable,  and  Autumn.  For  1749^  Pover- 
ty InsulUd;  Region. allotted  to  Old  Maids;  the 
Nymph  at  her  Toilet;  God  is  Love,  and  ChloeV 
Soliloquy. 

Several  of  these  little  productions,  the  pcca-* 
nonal  amusement  of  his  leisure,  are  elegant  and 
pleasing;  .but,  like  Johnson,  the  powers  of  his 
imagination  ^re  in  a  much  higher  degree  displayed 
in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse. 

The  domestic  circumstances  of  pur  author,  at 
thb  period, are  little  known;  and  it  is  remarkable,, 
that  .not  one  of  his  relations,  or  literary  friends^ 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  preserveor  record  the 
events  of  his  life*  .  liis  pecuniary  resources,  dur-y 
ing  hi^  early  connection  with  the  Gentleman's  Ma^i 
gazioe^  are  &uppos^  to  have  been  very  cpn^nvd  jf 


4        MTjI^WlfeWW  OtlD»>.  HlWWKIEtWOlfcTfl. 

9kQr  f^fffH^  ,^tffi  t  pix^bably  { jjnmedi^tely  or  muok 
^lajcge^fb)?  iii^  {rncttrioaoAM  cooneetioii^  for  M^ 
,ysik.k€^  ayboarding'SChool  for  y6/ang;  ladies  <#t 
Bromley* jip^ (Kent.  ...   t:  .n 

y.Tk^.friejiid^bip  of  Johnson,  however^- waj"  of 
essential  yei^ieeto  him ;  -through  this  medium  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  eminent  scholars; 
and  it  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  his  Mterary 
tsdefits,  that  when  the  Clufo  in  Ivy-Lane  was  Con- 
stituted, of  the  nine  members  which  orig^nalljr 
formed  its  <;iFcle,  Hawkesworth*  was  selected  'by 
Johnson  as  one.  ' 

The  sticeess  of  the  Rambler  as  soon  lus  it  ^^i 
collected  into  Volumes,  the  admiration  whicfe  it 
excited  in  the  breast  of  otir  author,  and^fae  ^wifth, 
which  he  was  known  to  entertain,  of  pursuing 
the  footsteps  of  Johnson,   induced   him,  in  the 
year  175^,  to  project  and  commence  a  Pbriodi* 
cal  Paper)  under  the  title  of  The  Adventurer^ 
'   For  a 'work  of  this  kind  Hawkesworth  appesrs, 
in  many  respects,  to  have  been  well  qualified.' 
His.  literature,   though   by  no  means  deep  or 
accurate)  was  elegant  and  various;  his  style  wiLs 
polisbed,  htis  imagination  ardent;  his  morals  weve 
^pufey^and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
iirorldi»    >He  did  not,  however^  attempt  die  exteu- 
tionofliifischemey  unajssiated;  his  first  coadkjtitnr 
was  Dr.  Richard  Ba&urst;  and  keisoon  after,  in 


ikd  aid  4tf  vMymmy^  iiM^^t^roagh  h&  k^mnit^i^taf 

moralist,  on  the  occasion,  as  deyill^ii^)  ki^  k 
considerable 'd«gi:e^  ^6  plan  of  1^  lAkiveiitiirer, 
itlRriii;Jbe>pro]A^iViin  this.plaee^  tohism/>  ' 
niil.Ml  P.  lb  ttoRevj  Dr.  Joseph  W«trton.> 
/■  ^'JJe^rSir,-   ••■■'•    .-  •;■■,'••• 

noi 'Ongfart  td'hofvci  written  to  ydu  before  toow, 
iilitjLoiiglit  to  damatiy  diings  wUcb  I  do  not; 
nor.  <ran  >!,  iiad^id^  claim  any  merit  from  this 
letter;  for  being  desired  by  the  author^  tfnd  pro- 
prietor of  tkeAdvcittUfer  to  look  out  f&r  aiHother 
haMly>my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  npon  you, 
whose  land;  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist 
jdiera^  >  with .  Tery  little  interruption  of  your 
■studies.  :.■':. 

iMff.They  destrOi  you  to  engage  to  fufmih  one 
fBsptviBi.mcaiihy. at  two  guineas  a  f>aper^  Which 
yauifBfjLf.vtry  i*eadily  perform.  We  hav^- con- 
aideaM  that  a  paper  should  consist^  of  ^pieces  of 
'imagtnatioD^  pdctmes  of  li%  and  disquisitiom  of 
'tttenitiure^'ii  Ilie  'part,  which  dopettds  en  the 
^nagihwrimi ;  jA  very^  ^eil  supplied,  ^ ,  you  witl 
£m^^&^^  yocuJreadcliie  paper ;'^for  descriptions 
o6ii{e,.dier9^iB'iiow<  a^treaty  almbst^miitic  with  an 
i^nt^oiomiidiiaBifeiutihcltess;*    and  the  pk<ovinc^^f 
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criticism  and  literature  they  are  very  desirous  to 
assign  to  the  Commentator  on  Virgil. 

"  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and 
that'  the  next  post  wilj  bring  us  your  compliance, 

1  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have 
no  part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a 

motto  ;*  but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends, t  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
third  united  to  them  will  not  be  denied  to, 
dear  Sir, 

«  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson."! 

'Die  first  of  the  Adventurers,  on  a  folio  sheet, 
was  given  to  the  world  on  November  the  7th, 
1752 ;  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tues* 
day  and  Saturday,  until  Saturday,  thc-pth  of 
March,  1754;  when  it  closed  with  N°  140, 
signed  by  Hawkesworth,  in  his  capacity  of  Edi- 
tor. The  price  of  each  essay  was  the  same  as  of 
the  Ramblers,  and  it  was  printed  for  J.  Payne> 
at  Pope's  Head,  in  Paternoster-Row. 

The  name,  the 'design,- the  conduct^  and  the 
execution  of  seventy  numbers,  of  the  Adventurer, 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had,  Bt  this  time,  only  written  one  papery 
Mid  the  profits  were  given  to  Dr.  Bathurst. 
t  Hawkesworth  and  Bathurst. 
t  i|psii^'4  Johnwun,  vol.  U  P»  U6,  aiT. 


are  to  be  ascribed  to  Hawjicswotth.  The  sale, 
darnig  its  circulation  in  sepatate  papers,  was 
very- extensive ;  and,  when  thrown  into  volumes, 
four  copious  editions  passed  through  the  press,  in 
little  more  than  eight  years. 

The  variety,  indeed,  the  fancy,  the  taste,  and 
practical  morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  pcrio-  . 
dical  paper    exhibit,   were  such   as  to  ensure 
popularity;  and  it  may   be  pronounced,  as  a- 
whole,  the  most  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.    . 

To   his  essays   in   the  Adventurer    Hawkes**.^ 
irorth  was,  in  fact,  indebted  for  his  fame,  ai^d,  - 
ultimately,  his  fortune;  and,  as  they  arc  the  most^ 
stable  basis  of  his  reputation,  ^  more  minute  in*- .' 
quiry  intd  their  merits  will  be  necessary.  . ' 

.It  is   scarcely  requisite   to  observe,  that  hei 
fonned  his  Style  on  that  of  Dr.  Johnson;    he  * 
was  not,  however,  a  servile  imitator ;    his  compo«  • 
tition  has  more  cas6  and  Sweetness  than  the  models 
possesses,  and  is  consequently  better  adapted  foe 
a  work,  one  great  object  of  which  is.  popularity.  - 
l{e  has  laid  aside  the  sesqtdpedalia  verba,  and,  in 
t  great  measure,  the  monotonous  arrangement 
and  the  cuQibrous  splendour. of  his  prototype, 
preserving,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  his  har- 
nuAjf  of  cadence  and  vigour  of  construction. 
«Of.tb(e  fcUowiflg  pMragraj[>h»  the  &nt  and  second 


exhibit  a  ^yle  elegant,  correct,  iierveMa^  andf pei^>^ 
8picuous,yet  essentially  diffeient  from  ithe  dicttozn 
of  the  .Rambler,  while  the  third  has  beoB  ev^. ' 
4ently  formed  in  the  Johnsonian  mould*    i       o:n 

^f  The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  founds 
to  intrude  upon  the  cheerfulness,  simplicity,  ancL 
innocence  of  children;    they  gaze  at  a  funendi- 
procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  5it^  • 
any  other  show,  and  see  the  world  change  be- 
fore them  without  the  least  sense  of  their  own} 
share  in  the  vicissitude,    .  In  youth,  when  all  thc^ 
appetites   are  strong,  and  every  gratifioatioii  iv 
heightened  by  novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful' ' 
impressions  with  a  kind   of  elastic  power,   ha^ 
which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is  isi4 
mediately  effaced:    when  this  tumult  first  suImi 
sides,  while  the  attachment  of  life  is  yet  strongs* 
aad  the. mind  begins  to  look  forward;  and  coni4 
cert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  mayte 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  ■ 
obtained  to  atone  for  the  disappointments' that* 
are  past,  then  death  starts  op  like  a  spectre  in  alt* 
hia  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  bis  appeaniMcey 
he.  is  perceived  to  approach  with  «  constlmt  arid  - 
irresistible  pace,  retreat  is  impossible,  and  ^ti^sib*'' ' 
tance  is  vain.  oi  & 

''  The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  prdft 
^uces  whenever  it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  aro 


akttys:coBupHailed.with  a8eiiae<of  guHtanidite- 
moitti  ailnl<]gn|emllyt'prodtiGd9(»md  hasty- UMi? 
iealo«r -pufpos^  of*  more  uniform  fiMuO'ilnd* 
more  ardent  devotion^  of  ^  something  that  majh 
noare  ns-  net  only- from  the  wdm'^at  lievcr 
dia  and  the  •'fire  that  is  not  quenched,  hwtfpomJ 
tobd  mortality,  and  admit  hope  to  the  region! 
beyond  the  grave. 

^  luet  those  who  stilL  delay  that  which  yet 
tkey  believe  to  be  of  eternal  moment,  remember^- 
tfatt  their  motives  ta  effect  it  will  still  grow 
veaker^-and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  > 
inorease ;  •  to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge^ 
dMit  it  will  bo  neglected  for  ever :  and  if  they  are 
roMcd  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly  im« 
pdivvc its  influence;  for  even  this  thought,  whcn> 
it^iveturns,  will  return  with  less  power,  and 
tkoQgh  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will  perhaps^ 
nmsethem  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide- 
iD  isoch  virtue  as*  can  be  practised  without  a 
stffttg^e,  and  which  interdicts  the  gratification  of' 
nOt.  passion  but  malice;  nor  adopts  principles 
which  could  nearer  be  believed  at  the  only  times 
when-t  they,  could;  be  useful;  like  argtnnentst 
which  nen  sometiaes  form  when  they  ^lumberv* 
and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to-  b^. 
absurd^*-  •   •••  ■•  *■.•■  .- 
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One  chief  cause  of  the  interest  which   the 
Adventurer  has  usually  excited  among  its  rc-aders,  ■ 
has  arisen  from  the  Inventive  Powers  whid» 
our  author   has   so  .  copiously   displayed.      Hi« : 
crientaU  allegoric  and  domestic^  tales,  form  •  the- 
most  striking  feature  of  the  work,  and  have,  by 
their  number  and  merit,  very  honourably  distin^ 
guishcd  it  from  every  preceding  paper. 
.  For    the    composition    of   eastern    narrative, 
Hawkesworth   was,    in    many    respects,  highly, 
qualified ;     his    imagination    was    uncommonly . 
fertile    and    glowing,    his    language  clear,  and 
brilliant,    yet  neither  .  gaudy   nor  over-charged,  • 
and   he   has   always  taken  care   to   render .  tho . 
moral    prominent  and   impressive.       Than    his . 
Amurath,  in  Nos.  20,  21,  and  22,  no  tale  has  i 
been  more  generally  admired ;  its  instructive  ten-  . 
dency  is  so  great,  its  imagery  and  incidents  arc.so 
ingeniously  appropriate,  that,  few  compilers  for. 
youth  have  ;omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  tha 
lesson. 

The  story  of  Hassan^  in  N®  32,  inculcating  th« 
necessity  of  Religion  as  the  only  source  of  cokh 
tent,  and  of  Cosrou  the  Iman,  in  >i°  38,  proving 
that  charity  and  mutual  utility  form  our  firmest, 
basis  of  acceptance  with  tl^e  Deity,  are  wrought 
up  with  a  spirit  and  force  of  colouring  which, 
srhile  they  delight  the  fi^cy,  powerfully  fix  upon 
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the  heart  the  value  and  the  wisdom  of  the  precept. 
The  histories  of  Nouradin  and  Almattay  and  of 
Abnerme  and  Shtlimah,  in  Nos.  72,  73,  and  103, 
and  104,  unfold,  through  the  medium  of  a  welt 
contrived  series  of  incidents,  the  varii  ty  of  human 
wishes,  and  the  Omnipotence  of  Virtue;  m- hi  1st 
in  the  Vision  of  Almet  the  Dercisf,  in  N°  114, 
the  duties  of  resting  our  hopi  s  upon  ett  mity,  and 
of  considering  this  world,  as  a  prohationary  scone, 
are  enibrccd  in  a  manner  equally  novel  and.ingc« 
nious. 

'  Of  the  oriental  fictions  of  Haw kes worth,  bow* 
ever,  by  many  degrees  the  most  splendid  and 
aublime,  is  the  tale  of  Carazan  the  Merc/taut  of 
Bagdad.*  The  misery  of  utter  solitude*,  the 
ptmishment  appointed  in  this  story  to  the  vices 
of  avarice  and  selfishness,  was  never  before  painted 
in  colours  so  vivid  and  terrific^  The  subbcquont 
passage,  in  which  the  doom  of  Carazan  and  its 
consequences  arc  described,  no  writer  of  eastern 
&ble  will  probably  ever  surpass.  I'he  Diity 
thus  addresses  the  trembling  object  of  his  indig-* 
nation. 

^  '  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  bcea  ac- 
cepted, because  it  was  not  prompted  by  Love  of 
Goo ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be  rewarded, 
because  it  was  not  produced  by  Lov£  of  MaK  : 

•No.  132- 
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for  tky  Ovm  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered<to  dvcfjr 
.mKsi  his  flue;  and  thou  ha^  approached'! the 
ALMiomn?  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast  .<ii^t 
looked  up-  with  gratitude,  nor  around  thee  wi^h 
kindness;!  Around  thee,  thou  hast  indeed  be- 
held vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice  and  folly  cofdd 
justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish 
and  the  vicious,  where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  >  ins 
light,  or  the  clouds  distil  dieir  dew  ?  Where  shsll 
the  lips  of  the  spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the' 
hand  .of  autumn  diffuse  plenty?  Remember, 
Carazan,  that  thou  hast  shut  compassion  from 
thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with  a 
hand  of  iron:  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and, 
therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist 
alone.  From  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from  the 
society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  aoki- 
tttde  shall  protract  the  lingerii^  hours  of  etur- 
nity,  and.  darkness  aggravate  the  horrors  of  >de^ 
'spair/  I  At  thb  moment  I  was  driven  by  some 
secret  and.  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing 
syp[tem  of  creation,  and  :passed  innumerable 
hw.ofl4$  ilAta  moment.  As  I  approached  the  vcvge 
of  nature,  I  perceived  tb^e  shadows  of  total  and 
boui^lcs^iVfcuity  deepen,  before,  m^,  a  dreadful 
ffip(C|i),{Qf  eternal  silence,  .solitude,  and  datknosf! 
iyj9ll((^raklo  horror  .seized .  trnp  a%  .  the .  pro^iect. 
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tad  this  exclamatidn  burst  Irom  me  with  jAI  t&e 
i^ehemence  of  desire:  '  O!  that' I  had  htan 
doomed  for  ever  to  the  common  reccptaele  of  iiA- 
feiiitentie  'and  guilt  I  there  society  ^muld  liatc 
-alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of 
:ive  could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of 
ilight.  Or  if  I  had  been  condemned  to  reside  in 
«.comety  that  would  return  but  once  in  H  thoti-^ 
sa&d  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  li£?,  the 
hope  of  tiiese  periods, .  however  distlmt,  would 
cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  vicissitude  would  divide  eternity 
into  time/  While  this  thought  passed  over  ray 
mind,  I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star,  and  the 
iast  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched  in  utter 
darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment 
increased,  as  every  moment  augmented  my  di^ 
iance  from  the  last  habitable  world.  I  reflected 
with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when  ten  thoutond 
thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I 
fihonld  still  look  fbrti'ard  into  an  immense  abyss 
^bf  darkness,  trough  which  I  should- stHl*  drive 
'ivithotit  succour  and 'without  society,  farther  and 
•fBorthel*  still,  for  i^veir  and  for  ever/' 
i;t!AH'thft  Aikgoriie^' in  the'  Adveiiturer  are  the 
' fffodbct  df  our  authoi^s  pen;  th^se  destitute, 
.Aowewrjii'V^J^^M^pt  an  dlegoritel'l^te^  frobi 
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To-Day,  but  three;  viz.-  The  Influence  of  ths 
Totim  i)n  Theatric  Exhibition,  m  N°  26;  The  Ori' 
gin  of  Cunning,  in  >i®  31 ;  and  Honour  Founded  on 
Virtue^  in  No.  6l.  A  fancy  playful  and  exu- 
berant may  be  discerned  in  these  pieces,  Jbut 
they  possess  not,  either  in  style  or  imagery,  the 
glow  and  richness  of  his  eastern  fictions. . 

In   the    conduct   of  his   Domestic   Tales   the 
genius   of  Haw kes worth  appears  again  to  great 
advantage;  they  indicate  his  possession  not  only 
of  a  powerful  mastery  over  the  passions,  but  of  , 
rO  common  knowledge  of  life,  of  manners,  and  of 
the  human  heart.     The  History   of  Melissa,  in 
Nos.  7  and  8,  is  a  pathetic  and  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  soothing  hope  and  consolation  that 
await   integrity   of  conduct,   though  under  the 
pressure  of  poignant  distress.     The  wretchedness 
and  ruin  so  frequently  attendant  on  infidelity  are 
pointedly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Opsinous  ;* 
and  the.  fatal  effects  of  deviations  from  truth, 
lowever  slight,   or  apparently  venial,  receive  a 
striking    demonstration    from    the   narrative   of 
Charlotte  and  Maria.-\ 

The  injury  which  society  has  suffered  froni^ 
the  long  prevailing,  and  increasing,  practice  of 
duelling,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret;  and 
many  efforts  have  been  made,  though  hitherto  in 

4  Not.  lis,  13i  14^  t  Nos.  54^  d5, 6^ 
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^n,  tO;  diminish  or  suppress  a  custom  so  petni- 
cious.  To  contribute  his  aid  to  the  cffoits  of 
tliose  who  have  reprobated  such  a  violation  of  the 
public  lawy  Hawkcsworth  has  written  his  storj 
of  Eugeaio*  which  is  calculated,  by  its  moral 
and  pathetic  appeal,  strongly  to  impress  the  mind 
m  favour  of  the  abolition  of  a  usage  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the  offspring  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
which  has  entailed  upon  mankind  misery  so  ii^ 
calculable. 

As  a  preventive  of  debauchery  and  its  destruo* 
tive  consequences,  the  Life  of  Agomus  anfi  -kis 
Daughter  may  be  confidently  recomn^ended  to 
every  rcader.f  It  is  a  detail  of  which,  in  th^ 
luxury  and  dissipation  of  a  large  metropolis,  there 
are,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  numeroud 
counterparts. 

To  expose  the  folly  of  wanton  rudenoi^s,  and 
indiscriminate  familiarity ;  to  shew  the  danger  of 
assuming  the  appearance  of  evil,  though  for  pur*' 
poses  apparently  beneficial,  and  to  display  the 
dreadful  result  of  fashionable  levities,  form  tht 
purport  of  the  narratives  of  Abulus^X  of  Desde^ 
moMo,^  and  of  Flavilla.\\  They  are  constructed,  in 
point  of  incident,  with  much  ingenuity ;  curiositjr 

•  No8.  64, 65, 66, 70.        ' 
t  Nos.  86. 134, 135, 136.  $  No.  lli. 

$  Km.  117*  119.  I  Nofc  123.12,129. 
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.j|i^e|)t  alive,  and  the  dhoAnienii^'i^SM»A.mllA 
JrtwryMieqttiiite  probability.  ir.t^  *»f1 

,,  l^iUfiuther  to  diversify  the  pagiK  of  iiMnM- 
l9!efilv/r«r,  our  author  has  intevspetaod  tomM 
INipen^  ithe  chief  chata^tefistic  of  <!«iMdh'«ii 
Humour;  a  humour,  however,  which  i»*mtfir 
-Boicmn  and  ironical  than  light  and-  sportivo  '  •  Of 
the  essays  in  this  province,  which  are  thepesMrt 
t)f  his  pen,  we  shall  enumerate  ei^t  as  pecuMtiy 
entertaining;  N^  5,  The  TraiumigraiwM  ^u 
Flea;  N°  15  and  27,  On  Q^uuk  AdoertittmemU ; 
^  17,  Story  of  Mr,Frk»My  mid  kit  Nepke»; 
N^  52,  Distresses  of  an  Author  invited  to  read  Us 
Piay-;  N«  98,  Account  of  Tim  WUdgoose^W 
100,  Gradation  from  a  Greenhorn  to  a  Bhod^  «ad 
N**  121,  The  Adventures  qfa  Louse.  -o  = 

It  is  probable,  that  to  a  passage  in  JohnscoTs 
Life  of  Gay  we  are  indebted  for  the  ludiciotis 
distresses  in  N^  52;  at  least,  one  of  thecmttiii- 
stances  of  the  tale  actually  occurred  to  thatpdrt, 
ivhen  requested  to  read  hit  tragedy,  eiititie<^  Tke 
CeptioeSf  to  the  Princess  of  Walesa  *'  When*,  tiic 
hour  came,^  records  his  bidgsapher,  **  he  saw  tlie 
princess  And  her  ladies  all  in  €xpectatioiis  9S6i 
iidvancing  with  reverence,  too  gieat  for  aay'^Chtr 
attention,  stumbled  at  a  .stoolt  oad^  &lliB|^ for- 
wards, threw  down  a  weighty  japan  screen.  The 
priacfesa.  started,  ,the  ladies  scieamtdy  and  poor 
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1^, -after  sU  the  disturbance,  was  still  to  read 
his  play."*  Scholastic  bashfulness  had  been  the 
wbiict  of  an  excellent  pi^r  in  Johnson'is  Ram* 
'Uei9f  and,  since  the  Adventurer,  has  again 
fonMA-the  topic  of  an  essay  in  N^  22  of  RqOoiCg 

If  we  advert  to  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the 
.Bnayrof  Hawkcsworth,  we  shall  find  them  uni- 
ibiiily  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  virtue 
aad  relfgioii.'  Every  fiction  which  he  has  drawn 
involvea  the  illustration  of  some  important  duty, 
er-Ii^  bare  the  pernicious  consequences  of  some 
alluiing  vice^  •  Even  incidents  which  appear  to  pos- 
sets a  peculiar  individuality,  are  rendered,  by  the 
dextrous  management  of  our  author,  accessory  to 
^the  purposes  of  universal  monition.  As  instances, 
however,  of  those  numbers  of  the  Adventurer  which, 
diamissing  the  attractions  of  scenic  art,  are  strictly 
didactic,  we  may  mention,  as  singularly  worthy 
of  notice,  N^  10,  illustrative  of  the  enquiry  How 
fitr  Happmen  and  Misery  are  the  necessary  effecU 
<f  Virhte  and  Vice;  N^  28,  On  the  Positive  Duties 
efRdigian^  a$  ttfimmdng  moral  conduct ;  N^  46, 
On  DttncHon  tmd  Treachery;  N^  48,  On  the 
Fmepi  to  Lone  omr  Enemies;  N^  82,  On  the  Pro- 
imtmm  ffPermnnA  Beauty  by  moral  sentiment ;  and 

^'Bffarpliy^  e^tition»  vol.  10,  p.  341. 
t  KOi  iSr.  t  Published  in  1788. 
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N^  130,  On  tKe  Danger  of  Relapse  after  purposes 
of  Amendment, 

'From  the  observations  which  we  have  now 
made  upon  the  merits  of  Hawkesworth's  Periodi- 
cal Writings,  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  he 
holds  a  high  rank  among  our  Classical  Essay- 
ists. He  takes  his  station,  indeed,  after  Addison 
and  Johnson  \  and  the  Adventurer,  which  rose 
under  his  fostering  care,  need  not  fear  a  cotn- 
parison  with  the  Rambler  and  Spectator. 

One  object  which  Hawkesworth  had  in  view, 
in  the  composition  of  his  Adventurers,  was  fhfiit 
of  proving  to  the  world  how  well  adapted  he  was,' 
in  point  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  for  the! 
superintendence  of  the  school  which  his  wife  had 
opened  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  Thi* 
object  was  fully  attained ;  for  the  seminary  rapidly' 
increased,  and  finally  became  a  very  lucrative 
undertaking. 

From  his  customary  attention  to  the  Academy, 
however,  he  was  for  a  short  time  diverted,  by  a 
very  unexpected  promotion.  Herring,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  instructive  tendency  of  his  papers  in  the 
Adventurer,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law ;  a  dignity  which  suggested 
a  new  road  \o  emolument,  by  giving  Mm  a  titTe 
to  practise  as  a  Civilian  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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courts.  In  the  attempt,  however,  after  some 
preparatory  study,  to  carry  this  plan  into  execu- 
tion, he  completely  failed,  owing  to  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter. 

.  A  still  mpre  unfortunate  result  of  his  elevation 
was  the  loss  of  Johnson's  friendship,  a  deprivation 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  own  ill-timed  ostentation,  a  weak- 
ness that  few  could  suppose  attached  to  a  mind 
apparently  so  ^ell  regulated.  "  His  success," 
says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  wrought  no  good  effects 
upon  his  mind  and  conduct ;  it  elated  him  too 
much,  and  betrayed  him  into  a  forgetful ness  of 
his  origin,  and  a  neglect  of  his  early  acquaintance; 
and  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnson  remark,  in 
terms  that  sufficiently  expressed  a  knowledge  of 
his  character,  and  a  resentment  of  his  behaviour. 
It  is  probable  that  he  might  use  the  same  lan- 
guage to  Hawkesworth  himself,  and  also  reproach 
him  with  the  acceptance  of  an  academical  honour 
to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions,  and  which 
Johnson,  conceiving  to  be  irregular,  as  many  yet 
do,  held  in  great  contempt:  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  soon  after  the  attainment  of  it,  the  inti- 
macy between  them  ceased."* 

That  Hawkcsworth's  acceptance  of  this  degree 
should  cause  such  forgctfulness  of  himself,  as  to 
.  *  Hawkix»'«  life  of  Johnsop,  p.  3X2.        ^ 


tefiity  an*i&Wlice''bf  depraljle'fdiy;  Wt  tH^t 
miisdn' wii^' >s«fied,  in  re^roachihg  hiAi  fBtlris 
'acfinfeion  of'^he'hdnbur,  and'4iJ  ridrcu^h^ 'His 
pretensioils  to  it,  will  hardly  bb^aflftrmrfdJ  It  ivis 
intended  by  Heltitlg  as  the  reward '  bf* '^kt!rti6nS 
in  'support  o'f  morality  arid  i^ligi6n,''  Adt'^iai'  the 
acknottrledgftient  of  abilities  iot  theflegil^fes^ 
sibri;  and  therefol^  the  condtfdt  6'f  Jbh'rfeoW,'bn 
this  occasion,  might  have  justly"' tbtifsfed'i^ttWi 
ni^nt  in  a  mind  of  much  less  irHtaWlity  tHiin 
Ha:Wkesworth  possessed.  •  '  'j/h.oJj. 

The  reputation  which  the  Doctdt  iWiVlliiiY^Jfed 
''by  Ms  Adventurer,  held  out  strdh^  ihdidefeents 
■fe  tfi^^fiisecntiott  of  his  Wtemiy  tiHtmi'tit^nn 

'^hW 'jf^kr'lt66,  at  the   request  bf ^  GttiWilfeV'lie 
'Iftirn^d  his  attiention  towards  the  stagbi '  Wis  '^l^t 

'  p/bd^ttion,  in  this  pifoVitide,  was  all  kltktftiwi  (of 
iiryJl^n^si  coinedy  of  Amply triolr^  acconiptii^ 

'T>y  neMfmiisic;  and,  in  176O,  he  btoughtfcrn*«rd 

''tes  ^'2l'mrl,  an  Oratorio,"  whit'h  wA»'pHfortbed 
'ktC6vM4jiitdch,  and  set  t(f  ihukic  by  Mr/Stan- 
ley. 'It  tto  fAVdutfibiy  reCl?iV^;'dnd  though  the 
ifabfe;  fibm'tEe  peculiarity  6f  itBiftdd^ts,  tis'ty 
no  means  calculated  for  public  '^it*prc9«mttk)n, 

^^'ffiepbetry;' which  r^  rtMch^«k)ve'''*tedftfcrity, 


^  aJteiiB4  :.SA^^W'8.;ri[^«dy  ;of /vo^ 

(fen  Pniry-I|.we  .Th^f:^,;;,  apd  in  1^6l  brpH^jiJt 

^e,l?,l;lc<)<,^*  Edgw  and  Eirupiejljne,''  This,>  a 
'filMYf  Tf^e^,  io,tl)/3  construction  pf  whicli  h^  tias 
»f^^^|^hited.Jnl|,Q)l,QleganGe.Qf  imagination*  | 

,f{jlt<iSitq.  bt^jcgrctted^  that  |;h&  dramatic  labours 
>a|(^r{autliQT;  clpjsed.  with  this  performanqe ;   for, 
i;fro^Jb^.pow4?rs,<>£  language,  his  fertility  of  fancy, 
i9^d,)iif)-kiVQH^l^g9  ;0f  the  human  heart,  there  i$ 
.^eryt.ipfUK^,; to.,  suppose   that  he  might  have 
attained  to  distinguished  exccUenoe  ^  a  disciple 
,.rtiftl<j}ppwcn9v,», 

-ifr-/itJp>bM^!^^>  however,  sometime  employed^on 

.!jt|p^/pompo^tion;0f  an  Oriental  Tale  upon  a  scale 

,r|nuip^4ai^r'  than  that  of  his  eastern  narratives  in 

,.^c^iyentnxex.,   lit  was  published,  i^  :t^^,;s?ime 

.  y^UTti^iritli  hi^  ".  ^gar  and  EnuneUne,-' ajid|  is jen- 

. .  litl^ : :".  Almora^t  ^ua^.  Hamet  ;'^  .  it^^pccvplp^.  Mo 

.  voloQies  l^mo.^nd  is  dedicated  tc;,tbe.  King.    In 

„  Ibis.i^k^op,.  mil^iqh  soon.bcj^n^p  R9piii^ar,   a^d 

:Tf06se4^tl)rpu^  &!  i^ondeditioii  .in  ^  fevf  months, 

<iwillj>eifowp4.  lA^  united,  xeiCOi9piej[^c(atfpns  of  a 

/dpoli§l^)4ifi^<9li  m  i;itepe8ti^jg^fij^|e^;a^d  ^n  ixn- 

ff4M)ltl#9it,^qifCHral,.{r|,,.,)    ,.»■••  ^roNr .    i--.-"..     -^ 

/in MA^ril^.WfiSi^Jf^r.  Haijjkcjiwort^.VndertQO^ 

the  office  of  Reviewer  in  thei,j;^Qi|}eiBm'$ii|i^^~ 
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zinc,  a  department  which  he  filled  with  great 
ability  until  the  year  1772.  In  1765,  also,  he 
presented'  the  public  with  a  revised  edition  of 
tSwy^s  Works,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  accompanied  by 
Explanatory  notes,  and  a  Life  of  Swift,  of  which 
life  Johnson,  when  he  became  the  bioghipher  of 
the  Dean,  thus  liberally  speaks :  "  An  account 
of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected  with 
great  diligence  and  acuteness  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth,  according  to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life,  con-» 
ceming  which  I  had  long  since  communicated 
my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  hia 
narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  language,  and  - 
force  of  sentiment.". 

Hawkesworth's  Life. of  Swift  is,  indeed,  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
the  Dean,  written  with  his  usual  correctness  and 
beauty  of  style,  and  highly  useful  from  its  seizing 
every  opportuiiity  of  enforcing  the  purest  morality. 
It  offered,  however,  no  new  materials  to  the 
world,  and,  in  poiiit  of  information,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  full  and  elaborate  details  of 
Sheridan  and  Nichols.  To  the  merits  of 
Haw kes worth,  notwithstanding,  every  subsequent 
editor  has  been  just ;  and,  since  the  encomiuikl  of 
Johasony  the  foUowing  sketches  of  his  biographi- 
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cal  talents  hare  beeu  given  to  the   public  by 

Sheridan  and  Berkeley. 

"  He  was  an  author/'  remarks  the  first  of.  these 
gentlemen,  **  of  no  small  eminence; .  a  m^n  (i 
clear  judgment  and  great  candour.  He  quickly 
discerned  the  truth  from  the  falsehood ; .  wiped 
away  many  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  throwji^ 
on  Swift's  character ;  and  placed  it,  so  far  as  he 
went,  in  its  proper  light."* 

"  P'or  the .  task  he  undertook,"  observes  Mr. 
Berkeley,  "  his  talents  were  fully  equal ;  and  the 
period  at  which  he  wrote  was  friendly  to  impar*- 
tiality.  S>vift  had  now  been  dead  some  years ;  and 
liawkcsworth  was  the  first  man  from  whom  the 
public k.  could  expect  a  totally  unprejudiced 
account  of  his  life.  To  Ha^ykcsworth,  except  as 
a  writer.  Swift  was  wholly  unknown.  His  mirth 
had  never  enlivened  the  hours,  nor  had  his  satire 
embittered  the  repose,  of  him  who  was  now  to  be 
his  biographer ;  circum«:tances,  these,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  impartial  investigation  and  candid 
decision.  But,  alas!  Hawkesworth  contented 
himself  with  such  materials  as  the  life  by  Orrery 
and  the  apologies  of  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Delany 
afibrded,  adding  nothing  to  this  stock  of  informa- 
tion but  a  few  scattered  remarks  collected  by 
Johnson.     Of  his  performance,  therefore,  I  shall 

^  Jotroduction  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Swift, 
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ofdyjnhaEBrvey  tiiift  >its'tkifbRBitioii  k  aaniiotURep; 
useful  and  amusing,  and  that  its  misrepiesenlib 
tidos  aralievttriditiDhtioiial'i^^  .^p^hl  rtr.  ^u  "o  / 
•/Ivra'  lifelf^kr-tuniuituous  tand^.vaiiednasDriwatt 
SmffSf^ddnDfected  with  so  mucbipoliticdl  tcaMe 
action,'  and^jaMciated  with  ther^  most' importftnfc 
^yents  i  and-  ^smcters  of  the  time^  t  novelty^  i^eSL-i 
tent,  and  divexsity  of  information^  might  be  i^m^. 
sonably  rcc(uired ;  whereas  in  the  Hbiographyi  of >  m^ 
mere  literary  man,  the  incidents  areivfewy  and 
generally  connected  with  publicatiohsi  that^ifi# 
precisely  the  era  of  their  occurrence; -^hikt  what 
is  expected  from  the  biographery^hec.'as  maltter 
of  utility  or  amusement,  is  in  'a-  great  xl0gre» 
drawn  £rom  his  own  intrinsic  resources.  Imia 
detail  of  this  klter  description,^  whene  tnoral  re4- 
flection,  criticiam,  and  arrangenient,  <wheffe  cle^ 
gauce  of  Qom^osition,  weight  of  sentiment^  ami 
literary  disquisition,  are  merely  «  demanded^; 
Hawkesworth  would  have  greatly  =  exceUed,' aacd* 
ivdmld  hwm  produced  a  work  fully  as  valuable, 
perhaps,  to  the  Jbest  interests  oftiman,  4s  the  msr 
rative' of  {>olitical  struggle andanibkltjous ^ntrigue^ 
however  connected  with  talent,  iWit,Tftnd  humoiuri- 
On  the  subject  whidk  b&  1^  cho9^u,{boii(evet^ 
fa  he  &iled  i«  i&dustry^of  resiearch  ^tlc^iginali^ 

'      •tn^into'iheWb<ifE>ditf%wliVj     '     '^'>*' 


^nktHtmatisD^  heiihaatbeen  nearly  coos^tie<|/ ito) 

Yet,  as  an  Editor,  ^eg^eac  foUowingithei^W. 
lieadcMt  of  faieRLifir  of  -the 'Dean,  enabled*  him  ^to 
oU^  the  'iknrldi  with'  ^  Lettersi  of  ^nDr. -Shrift 
fod'sofeial  of^hisf^Fiiends,  •publifihed>'from''dtiib 
Originals,'  'vitbi  Nbtes  £)iplanatoiy  'and'  ^  Historic 
oAf  in  3  VoteiSmyii  «coliectioii;wfaich  had.  been 
presented ^iby^ wilt M  himself  to  =I>r^  Ikyon^iaiid 
1tais£srF^  iiyilhiB  gentleman  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkesv^iof  'Dublin,  and  vrho  again  disposed  of  i^ 
ttfi^  tbbdksellefBj    : 

('Q^pr«faic«>1fhich<Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  written 
inr  these 'volumes ''contains  some  very  just  obser«- 
i^ticfns  on  the  instruction  and  amusement  to  taf 
derived  from  'familiar  and  confidential  letten^j* 
th^  following  passage^  especially,  mosteloquendy^ 
dMOribes  the  -value  which  should  be  attached^  t9^ 
die' publication  of  a  correspondence  such  as  h^i 
i/ftB  then  presenting  to  his  readers.*  ,./...*. 
•  ^In  a  seriofif  -of  familiar  lettto  botwejcn'tbe 
same  friends  for  ilhirty  years^  their  whole  life^  asi 
it'Were^  "passes'  i#  t«View  before  us ;  tre>'lite  with  ^ 
tbtni^' !  W^  hear  llxem)  italk^  we  mark  * tbe^  vigoui^'ofl 
life,^tli^iird(Mlf»ibf  ^3t^ctatki>ff,'  ^e'hnny  of  busi^' 
neife^^ho  jollitjfifaf'tkeit  social  Qieetingfr,  and  the' 
sport  of  thejr,4iw^a  ^  Ae  ?^w^  M^l?^*^  °^  ^^^" 
jiure  and  retirement;    we  see  the  scene  gradually 
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change;  hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end; 
they  regret  pleasures  that  are  past,  and  friei^ 
•  that  arc  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappointment 
and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  ^aa4s 
6f  life  which  remain  are  few ;  ahd  while  we  hear 
them  regret  the  approach  of  the  last,  it  falls,  a<i4 
we  lose  them  in  the  grave*  Such  as  they  wer^^ 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  seivj 
timents,  connexions,  and  situations  like  l^eirs;; 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  path,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the  parallel  iu 
what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  tQ 
what  shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes 
present;  and  wc  wonder  at  the  new  power  of  those 
truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the  reality 
and  importance." 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Swift's  Letters^ 
our  author  commenced  a  Translation  of  Fenelotfs, 
Telemackis,  which  was  published  in  1768,  in  one 
volume  4to.  No  person  could  have  been  selected 
better  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  epic  romance 
of  the  amiable  Archbishop  of  Cambray  than 
Hawkesworth.  The  harmonious  style,  the  glow, 
ing  sentiment,  the  elegant  and  classical  imagery 
of  the  original,  were  transfused  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  wonted  lustre;.,  and  the  version, 
may  be  pronounced,  not  only  far  superior  to  any* 
other  which  we  possess  of  Telcmachus,  but  ^C: 
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of  the  most  spirited  and  valuable  in  our  Ian- 
gtfagc. 

The  celebrity  which  Dr.  Hawkesworth  had. 
now  attained,  as  a  literary  character,  was  aided 
by  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  who  recommended 
our  author  to  Lord  Sandwich ;  the  mean  of  pro- 
curing for  him  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  engagements  that  has  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature. 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  to  be  acquainted 
^ith  the  events  which  had  befallen  the  naviga- 
tors of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Cook  from 
his  first  voyage  round  the  globe,  in  May,  1771 ; 
and  Government  in  the  following  year  entrusted 
to  Hawkesworth  the  task  of  gratifying  the  general 
curiosity. 

A  few  attempts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
made,  though  with  little  success,  to  anticipate 
the  authenticated  narrative,  which  came  forth  so 
early  as  1773  under  the  following  title :  "  An 
Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  the  Order 
of  his  present  Majesty  for  making  Discoveries  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  &c.  Drawn  up  from 
the  Journals  which  were  kept  by  the  several 
Commanders,  and  from  the  Papers  of  Joseph 
Banks,  .Esq.^  By   John  Hawkesworth,  LL.  D« 


Illustrated  wi&.  Cuts,  andii.gp^t  vwety,  pf 
Charts  an4.M9«p^  relative  to  Countries  now  ,fy^t 
4i60oyered9. or  hitherto  but  imperfectl^f  ki>owp^" 
4to.  3  vols.  .      .,, 

In  ordcor.that  a  work  which  might  properl)f  be 
termed  national  should  appear  with  every  requj- 
ute  illustration.   Government  withheld  no,  n^ 
cessary  expence.      Dr.  Hawkesworth  Imd  the 
princely  remuneration  of  six  thou^nd  pounds ; 
and  the  charts,  engravings,  and  maps, .  were^  €r^ 
cuted  in  a  very  splendid,  and,  with  a  few  ^f ep- 
tions,   in  a  very   correct,  majoner.      Th^  j^if^t 
volume  includes  the  journals  of  Byron,  W.aJj^, 
and  Carteret,  and  the  second  and  third  are,  occu- 
:  pied  by  the  still  inore  interesting  voyage  of  C^pk. 
.-.   The  merits  and  defect^  of  Hawkesworth  ip.^e 
£xecul;iQn  lof  this  work  are  very  prou^nent..  .^pf 
.Ji^s  fidelity,  a^  to  matter  of  fact,  there  can,|)e;.po 
..idpuhty  sii]^e  the  n^anuscript  of  each  voyag^^.^j^jas 
^hinitt^d  to  the  perusal  of  the  respective  .p9fn- 
manders,  and  received  their  correction,  4nd.app|P- 
[  l^ation;  the  literary  texture  top  is  elegfux^;  ani- 
mated, and  graceful.      ,  :.  .,  ,  , 

,   ,  Of  the  faults  which  have  d\$|)^rQ^,  this  p]f ))>)i- 

,iCationr!t>ne  pftay.he.de^P)fid,vp^al,.ian4  w^as  to,|>c 

Apprehended  froiU'thiti  preyioHS,;|t>M)li^  ^fii^,fh^ 

yacter  of  tjbie  i^an;  though  th^  ^m^v^sat^yp  >  ^\pn 

}fi |he  6r$t  pmop,  the  colouriQ^x)f  the  s^lei-f^icl 


toany'bf  the  Hobierfettotis,  rtflt(hicMs,'a/rd  descri^j- 
tibns;  ttte '^IdH'  dS^  deariy'Tfndrctttt^  thdr  ongirf^ 
and  betray  tfte'disWpIe^  of  th'e"Jjb^ifc6  ^ith  feirtk 
professional  acquirements.  - 

'■'  fticd*^itifefe"krikhi'^  frt)m  tM^wiirce,  th6\igh 
th(^  br^k  iri'u^oh  the  v^risimtlitudei'  which  wa» 
rtieatt*  fof  lie  supp6rtedi  w^tfe  t«adily  forgiven  J 
Imt^^ttb  tfitWd  have  expected  from  the  director 
6^  tettar^  ed^itation,  from  the  author  of  the 
AdvdtitdTer;"fi^  the  dignified  defender  of  mo^- 
Hiatf  &M  teli^ion,  the  metaphpical  reveries,  the 
Udentious  paintings;  of  the  sceptic  and  the  volupi 

■' To  ihe' charge  of  inaccuracy,  of  nautical  mis^ 

tsffi^,  or'  defective  science,   he  was  ready  and 

''billing  to  reply;   but  against  the  strong  and  nur 

meroti^  "accusations  of  impiety  and  indecency^ 

lag&inst  the  flagrant  proofs,  as  taken  f^om  his  preftt^e 
^^kYid  Ws  journals,  of  his  denial  of  a  s^ial  provi»« 
'Bifnce^  arid  of  his  wanton  picture*  of  fiensuality^ 

htJ'ufas  unable  to  defend  himself. 

''To  the  Vexia,tions  which  he  hourly  experienced 

from  these  attacks,  many  of  which-  took  their 

Mifce^Tith^t^^fWa  spirit  of  malignity  than  a 

ioVfe'c^'vfcrttie'^d  moral  order,'  was  added  the 

^iitr^We  l^i^^cMbti  of  bdng'  ttiAdered   acces- 

"i6%  lb  tlri^^tii^o^  of  the  mo^  abfemdoned  de^ 

■pt9,i\iif;  iir^Mmififttr  ^e  t«hlicatlon  of  his 
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Voyages^  notice  was  given  by  the  infamous  editors 
of  a  certain  magazine,  that  ♦*  All  the  amonnn 

passages   and  descriptions  in  Dr.  Hawk th's 

Collection  of  Voyages,  should  be  selected,  and 
illustrated  by  2l suitable ^pl^tCy*  a  threat  which  was 
immediately  after  carried  into  execution;  and. 
thus  was  the  Doctor  condemned,  after  a  life 
hitherto  spent  in  the  support  of  piety  and. mo* 
rality,  to  subserve  the  iniquitous  designs  of  the 
ministers  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

That  Hawkesworth  ever  meant ^  by  his  doubts, 
his  queries,  and  descriptions,  to  shock  belief,  or 
inflame  the  passions,  cannot  be  admitted.  His 
practice  was  correct,  but  his  theory,  both  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  often  inconsistent 
and  unsettled ;  and  he  was  apt  to  indulge  himself 
in  speculations,  the  ultimate  tendency  and  bear- 
ings of  which,  could  behave  accurately  appreciated 
them,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  witb  abhor- 
rence. His  descriptions  of  sensual  indulgence 
too,  though  probably  correct  representations, 
were,  he  should  have  reflected,  not  calculated  for 
a  popular  work ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  their 
introduction;  and  the  language  in  which  they 
were  clothed,  by  veiling,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
grossncss  of  the  imagery,  rendered  the  poison 
more  subtle  and  pernicious. 
The  sensibility  of  Hawkesworth  was  keen,  and 
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easily  wounded ;  he  felt  through  every  nerve  the 
envenomed  weapons  of  his  accusers,  and  his 
peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  for  ever.  No 
addition  to  his  income  or  his  consequence  could 
now  soothe  his  fieielings ;  for  though  his  circum- 
stances were  comparatively  affluent,  and  he  had 
the  unprecedented  honour  of  being  chosen,  on 
account  of  his  literary  talents,  a  director  of  the 
East-India  Company,  in  April,  1773,  he  died, 
exhausted  by  chagrin  and  disappointment,  on 
the  l6th  of  the  November  following.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where, 
on  an  elegant  marble,  is  the  subsequent  inscrip- 
tioo,  part  of  which,  as  the  reader  will  immedi- 
ately perceive,  is  taken  from  the  last  number  of 
tlie  Adventurer. 

To  the  Memory  of 
('  John  Hawkesworthi  LL.  D. 

Who  died  the  16th  of  November, 

1773,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  lived  ornamental  and  useful 

To  society  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Was   among   the    boasted   felicities 

Of  the  present  age ;     ,' 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society, 

Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 

Kecord  and  Realize. 


*e. 


'•The  hour  is  hasting,  in  which  whatever  prais4 
•*or  censure  I  have  acquired,  will  be  remembered 
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^^  with  equal  indiffer^ice.^— >XiiBe»  who  is  impa-' 

V  tient  to  date  my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder 

9*  the  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dust, 

^**  and  still  th^  breast  that  now  thrd»  at  the  re- 

' '    **  flection.    Bat  let  not  this  be  read  as  something 

-^^  **  that  relates  only  to  another;  for  a  few  yearv 

'*  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading,  from 

**  the  hand  that  has  written.^ 

Dr.  HawkosWorth  was^  if  not  a  roan  of  deep 
learning,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  classical 
and  modem  languages  to  maintain  the  ehatacter 
of  an  elegant  ^holar.  I£s  writings,  with  ibe  ex- 
ception of  his  last  ill-fatcB  work,  have  a  tendency 
uniformly  conducive  to  ink  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion ;  and  we  may  add,\that  the  errors  of  that 
unfortunate  production  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  a  defect  of  judgment,  than  to  a  dereliction  of 
principle. 

His  imaginktioA  was  fertile  and  brilliant,  his 
diction  pure,  elegant,  and  unaffected;  he  pos- 
sessed a  sensibility  which  too  oftefTwounded  him* 
self,  but  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  suscep-. 
tible  of  the  emotions  of  pity,  of  frienjUship,  and 
of  love.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  charitable^ 
humane,  and  benevolent;  his  manners  were 
polished  and  affable,  and  his  conversation  has 
been  described  as  unconmionlyi  fascinating;  as 
combining  instruction  and  entertainment  with  a 


flow  of  wcnrds,  wkick,  thoagh  unitadiedi  was  yet 
concud j>  au^'^ppfapitlrteiy  eloquent 

His  psissionS  W^'  strong,  and  fin  command 
over  them  was*  ji^t  spch.  as  to  prevent  t{ieir  occa* 
sional  inteifcrence  witti  his  healtli  and  peace  of 
mind ;  but  to  .the  Ji^f^t-witheripg  sensations  of 
long-cherished  resentment,  of  vevenge.or  hatred, 
his  breast  was  a  perfect  stranger.  He  died,  it  i$ 
saidi  tranquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriv- 
ing hope  and  comfort  from  a  firm  belief  in  that 
rel^on  whicU  hb  best  writings  had  been  cm- 
ployed  to  defend.* 

; ,  *  Hw  taXUmiDg  litde  poem,  composed  but  a  month  befoM 
U^doathf  aod  dictated  to  Mrs.  H— ,  before  he  rose  in  the 
BOnuDg,  w|U  prore  how  yhridly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the 
consolations  arising  from  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  lus 
God. 

HYMN. 

1. 

'  Iv  Sleejf 8  serene  oblivion  laid, 

'''  -         I  safely  pas/d  the  silent  night; 
.y-  At  once  i  see  the  brealdng  shade, 

', :,  - ,  And  drinlc  again  the  morning  light. 

•^  .>        .  NeiMH>ni*^I  bless  the  waking  hoor« 
4.^-,  .  Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  6e; 
.  My  conscious  soid  resumes  her  power, 
And  springs,  my  gracious  God»  to  thee. 
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3. 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 
My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread  ; 

And  spread  thy  shield*s  protectmg  blaze, 
When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

4. 
A  deeper  shade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deeper  sleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend. 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

5«  ' 

That  deeper  shade  shall  fade  awajr. 
That  deeper  sleep  shall  leave  my  eyes^ 

Thy  light  shall  give  eternal  day ! 
Thy  love  the  rapture  of  the  skies  i 


r..  J    'J 


PART    III. 


ESSAY  I. 

SKETCHES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OP  THE 
OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  RAM- 
BLER, ADVENTURER,  AND  IDLER. 


T, 


HE  assistance  which  Dr.  Johnson  received 
in  the  composition  of  his  Rambler  amounted 
(with  the  exception  of  four  billets  written  by  Mrs. 
Chapone,  who  will  be  afterwards  poticed  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Adventurer,  and  the  second  letter 
in  N°  107,)  only  to  four  numbers,  the  productions 
of  Miss  Talbot,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. 

Catherine  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  JBerks,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1720,  five  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  father.  Mrs.  Talbot,  thus  left  » 
widow,  and  her  infant  daughter,  were  soon  after 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Bisho|^ 
of  Oxford,  and  stfterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
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bury.  To  Mr.  Edward  Talbot's  influence  with 
his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Seeker  had 
been  indebted  £or  his  first  prefermei^t ;  an  obliga- 
tion which  he  endeavoured  to  return  by  the  most 
kind  and  parental  attention  to  the  widow  and  child 
of  his  friend. 

The  connection  was  still  further  cemented,  in 
the  year  1725,  by  Dr.  Seeker's  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Catherine  Benson,  sister  of  Bishop  Benson, 
and  the  chosen  friend  and  domestic  companion 
of  Mrs.  Ta.lbot.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  union  was  the  coalescence  of  the  two  ftimilies; 
and  until  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  which  took 
place  in  176Sp  Mrs.  and  l^iss*  Talbot  resided  uq> 
d^r  hw  hospitafete^roof. 

To  Mis9  Ti^lbot  Katui9  had  ^een  more  thjui 
commonly  liberal;,  fpri^e  ^arly  exhibited  strong 
marks  of  a-feeliag  liei^rty  a>  w«rw  i^iaginatiociy  and. 
a  poweriiil  und^^^tm^ding,  To  these  naturatt 
taklQtSy  iveite.  lidded  all  d|e  advantage  of  tha 
most  accomplished  education,  with  all  tbe^ 
virtues  arising  from.  «  well-gfQBnded  belief  in 
ciiiistiaDitjiw  and  irom  a  cofistai^t  b&bit  g£  dovo^ 
tio&al  piety. 

Thus  gifted,  lilde.  mcfre  was  wantijoig  to  the, 
oonplelioa  of  her  bappiixefis  tfau^  n.  iaterchange. 
ofv  frieiiLcHhtp  witbaa  ii^iividiaal.  of.  her  owa  ses^ 
as  ^Miiltbfe  and  ii  mteUfiQtiuA  ^  bei^etf »  w* 


event  wbich  took  place,  so  early  as  February, 
1741,  by  ber  introduction  to  the  celebrated  MisB 
I^ziUseth  Carter.  With  this  lady,  who  possessed 
a  mind,  of  singular  rectitude  and  strength,  sht 
*]iiamtBiiied,  to  the  close  of  her  Ufe,  an  uninten- 
mpted  correspondence,*  and  was  the  chief  mean 
of  inducing  her  to  undertake  the  useful  but  labo* 
nous  task  of  translating  Epictetus. 

Owing  to  her  great  and  good  qualities,  and  in 
fmnc  degree  to  her  residence  in  the  Archiepiscof>al 
Palace,  at  Lambeth,  Mi^  Talbofs  acquaiatance 
among  the  learned  and  the  dignified  of  the  church 
was  very  extensive.  To  no  one  of  those,  how*- 
ever,  who  hore  the  honours  of  a  mitre,  was  slifc 
more  attached  than  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  pious  and 
admirable  author  of  the  ''  Analogy ;''  he  hid 
he^n  the  bosom  friend  of  her  father,  and  was 
likewise  the  firm  friend  and  adviser  of  her  mother 
and  herself.  He  died,  lamented  by  all  who 
could  appreciate  worth  a)id  wisdom,  in  1752: 
how  severely  in  particular  his  loss  vras  felt  by 
Miss  Talbot,  will  be  evident  in  th«  following 
pathetic  extracts  from  two  letteiv  written  by  her 
«nthe  occasion  to  Miss  Carter,  and  presetted  by 
•Mr.  Peanington  in  his  MemoiA  of  that  accom- 
^shed  woman, 

'  *  Tlds  has  jiut  now  bteti  published^  in  l^vols.  4to.  by  the 
'Ber.  Mon^ae  Penliiiigtoii,  a^d  tottkn  great  attd  tqfuil 
honour  on  the  parties  concerned. 
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"  The  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  our  most  dear 
and  valiied  friends,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, gives  to  every  day  a  most  painful  anxiety 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  post  from  Bath.  How 
rich  have  I  been  in  friends,  dear  Miss  Carter,  and 
such  friends  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few !  Let  me 
thankfully  say  how  very  rich  ami!  But  the  lon- 
ger we  live,  the  more  are  our  hearts  attached  to 
that  first  set  of  friends  amongst  whom  one's  life 
began,  and  whose  manners,  whose  sentiments^ 
whose  kindnesses,  are  more  in  agreement  with  our 
own  ideas.  One  loves  those  that  remain  of  such 
a  set  the  more  dearly,  for  the  love  they  have 
borne  to  those  of  it  that  are  gone  first.  He  way 
my  father's  friend.  I  could  almost  say  my  rememt 
brance  of  him  goes  back  some  years  before  I  was 
born,  from  the  lively  imagery  which  the  converr 
sations  I  used  to  hear  in  my  earliest  years  have 
imprinted  on  my  mind.  But  from,  the  first  of 
my  real  remembrance  I  have  ever  known  in  him 
the  kind  affectionate  friend,  the  faithful  adviser, 
which  he  would  condescend  to  when  I  was  quite 
.a  child,  and  the  most  delightful  companion,  from 
a  delicacy  of  thinking,  an  extreme  politeness,  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  something  pe- 
culiar, to  be  met  with  in  nobody  else.  And  all 
^his  in  a  man  whose  sanctity  of  manners^  and 
fubjimity  of  genius,  gave  him  one  of  the  firs^ 
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ranks  among  men,  long  before  he  was  raised  to 
that  rank  in  the  world  which  must  still — if  what 
I  painfully  fear  should  happen — aggravate  such  a 
loss;  as  one  cannot  but  inJSnitely  regret  the  good 
which  such  a  mind  in  such  a  station  must  have 
done.''— 

The  event  so  much  apprehended  in  this  extract 
occurred  goon  after  it  was  written ;  and  in  about 
two  months  from  the  decease  of  the  Bishop,  Miss 
Carter  received  a  second  epistle  from  her  friend. 

"  Once  before,"  she  remarks,  "  your  company 
was  a  great  relief  to  me  in  a  melancholy  time, 
I  had  then  just  lost  the  dearest  and  best  of  friends^ 
the  excellent  sister  of  this  last  departed  saint. 
You  knew  her  not,  and  I  could  not  talk  of  her 
with  you;  of  him^  we  might  talk  by  the  hour; 
for  who  that  ever  saw  him,  as  you  have  done, 
could  ever  be  \yeary  of  the  pleasing  subject? 
Pleasing  it  is  to  know  by  one's  own  happy  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  such  beings  in  human  nature, 
such  amiable  and  benevolent  spirits,  so  fitted  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  What  a  loss  does  the 
world  sustain  in  such  a  man,  who  shewed  good- 
ness in  its  most  engaging  form,  who  was  a  minis- 
tering angel  upon  earth  to  aU  the  blessed  purposes 
of  a  gracious  Providence!  But  that  ProvidenccJ 
can  at  all  times  raise  up  fit  instruments  to  fulfil 
^ts  all-wise  purposes.    To  that  let  us  leave  ^| 


€are  of  the  wbrM,  of  ourselves'  poor  pfisdei^gM 
through  it.  May  we*everlastihgly  he  l(he  bellet  ioi 
die  exampletl  of  tfao^  excellent  pefsons  who  are 
fiemoVed'fr(Mft  u^!  May  our  spirits  he  always  sup^ 
por^d  hy  the  transporting  hope  of  meeting  (hem 
again!  Mine  have  a  great  deal  to  support  them^ 
in  the  inestimable  blessit^  which  it  pleases  God 
^till  to  continue  to  me.  And  indeed,  dear  Misi 
Carter,  I  am^  at  heart  truly  cheerful  and  thank- 
ful, though  continually  my  hedrt  i»  softened 
mta  unfeigned  sorrow  by  the  recollection  of 
those  mbst  delightful  hours,  which  m  thii 
world  we  must  never  more  enjoy,  and  of  those 
painful  weeks  which  clo^d  a  life  so  beneficent,  so 
^xemplai^.  But  it  was  ^^emplary  to  ils  latest  mo- 
Inehts.  Never  had  <;^ristianity  a  nobler  triiimph 
over  exqukife  paitof  and  long  approaching  death 
ihan  vot  him.  He  ii^te  not  only  resigned  but  joy^ 
M;  aiid  though  iMpMeftlf  for  a  belite#  ^orld,  yet 
tnbmitting  wi&  the  sweetest  patiei^ti6  i6  a  linger* 
iog  contintAince  in  l9ns.^ 

In  tiie  year  1759,  Dr.  Dodd,  who,  frbtai  hi0ex« 
travagafnt  mode  6f  living,  #ai  ever  eager  after  pre^ 
fement^  imagining  that  h^  s^MfuId  secure  the  pa* 
Ironage  of  ArChfbishotr  Seckef  by  adulatkm  p«d 
16  Mis^  Tilhot,  dedicated  Hh  editr^  etf  Bi^o^ 
tetlFs  MedttatfcM  to'  her,  ih  tem^  so  fttrefing^ 
pHhegfiktaiius  tb  di^^-bod^  &e  Iiidy  Iki4  tliO 
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#tii«r;  tlie  latter  of  \?&oin  immediately  teiote  to 
^odd,  pepenfiptorily  recfHiring  that  the  offensiye 
sheet  should  be  canGeHcd  in  every  copy. 

The  death  of  the  Arifthbisbop,  in  1768,  was,  in 
IMny  respects,  an  irreparable  loss  to  Miss  Tal* 
hoi  and  her  mother.  In  the  house  of  this  worthy 
Inflate  they  bad  eiljoyed  all  the  elegancies,  and 
a}t  tiie  blessings  of  s<^iety^  united  with  the  incsti* 
mable  advantages  derived  from  his  example,  ex'- 
jteiienee,  and  adviee^  In  point  of  pecuniary  Gir»- 
^mstances,  the  benevolence  of  their  lamented 
^ron  had  disengaged  them  from  all  embaraas^ 
meht,  by  a  bequest  for  their  joint  lives  of  the  in» 
terest  of  thiiteen  thousand  pounds  three  per  cent; 
a  sum  which,  after  their  decease,  was  to  be  appro^ 
priated  to  various  charitable  purposes. 

In  this  hour  of  ttial  the  assiduity  and  soothing 
attentions  of  Miss  Carter  contributed  greatly  to 
mitigate  the  alilietion  of  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her 
daughter;  she  assisfted  them  in  the  melancholy 
preparations  for  removal  from  the  palace  to  a 
hotise  #bkh  they  had  taken  in  Lower  Grosvcnor 
Street;  ahd  through  her  consolatory  efforts  tha 
Mtakcf  whkh  would  have  bowed  them  to  tha 
ground,  was  disarmed  of  half  its  force. 

The  healthi  howeveir,  of  Miss  Talbot  had  for 
9^tAo  tiiae  been  secretly  undermined  by  the  pro- 
ifrM  iff  M  almost  iacmaUe  diaease.    For  thfct 
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years,  unknown  to  all  her  friend*,  except  the 
Archbishop  and  Miss  Carter,  she  had,  from  a  ten* 
der  regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  mother,  silently 
endured  the  anguish  arising  from  a  confirmed 
cancer.  This  dreadful  malady,  soon  after  her 
removal  from  Lambeth",  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
in  October,  1769,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed; 
when,  medical  assistance  being  required,  the  nar 
ture  of  her  complaint  was  divulged.  Her  imme- 
diate death  was  expected ;  but,  partially  recover- 
ing from  the  severity  of  this  attack,  she  lingered 
until  the  9th  of  January,  1770;  on  which  day,  in 
th9  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  with  a  tranr 
quillity  and  resignation  truly  exemplary,  she 
relinquished  this  world  for  the  reward  which 
awaited  her  in  another, 

The  distress  of  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Carter,  on 
the  deprivation  of  a  companion  so  much  and  so 
justly  beloved,  was,  as  jnay  be  imagined,  severe. 
The  following  admirable  letter,  the  production  of 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  while 
it  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  affection  and  the 
feelings  of  the  amiable  writer,  gives  us  a  most  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  last  moments  of  Miss. 
Talbot. 

"  Clarges-street,  Jan.  15,  1770. 

^'  You  will  be  so  kindly  solicitous  about  me^ 
my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  when  you  see  in  the  papers  a 
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confirmation  of  the  reality  of  my  apprehensions 
about  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear writing  you  some  account  of  myself.  I  am 
tolerably  well,  and  my  spirits,  though  low,  are 
very  composed.  With  the  deepest  feeling  of  my 
own  unspeakable  loss  of  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  invaluable  blessings  of  my  life,  I  am  to  the 
highest  degre^  thankful  to  the  Divine  goodness 
for  removing  her  from  the  multiplied  and  aggra* 
vated  sufferings  which,  in  a  longer  struggle  with 
such  a  distemper,  must  probably  have  been  un- 
avoidable. The  calm  and  peaceful  sorrow  of 
tenderness  and  affection,  sweetly  alleviated  by  the 
jo)rful  assurance  of  her  happiness,  is  a  delightful 
sentiment  compared  with  what  I  have  endured 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

"  Two  or  three  days  before  her  death,  she  wa» 
seized  with  a  sudden  hoarseness  and  cough,  which 
seemed  the  effect  of  a  cold,  and  for  which  bleed- 
ing relieved  her ;  but  there  remained  an  oppression 
from  phlegm  which  was  extremely  troublesome 
to  her.  On  the  pth  this  symptom  increased,  and 
she  appeared  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  an  opiate  the  night  before.  I  stayed  with 
her  till  she  went  to  bed,  with  an  intention  of 
going  afterwards  into  her  room,  but  was  told  that 
$he  was  asleep.  I  went  away  about  ninc^  and  in  less 
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Aati  an  honar  after  she  waked;  and  after  thtf 
struggle  of  scarcely  a  minute,  it  pleased  God  to 
lemove  Kcr  spotless  soul  from  its  mortal  sufferings, 
to  that  heaven  for  which  her  whole  life  had 
been  an  uninterrupted  preparation.  Never  surely 
wa»  there  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical 
goodness,  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a 
highly  improved  understanding,  and  recommended 
by  a  sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  elegance  and 
politeness  of  manners,  of  a  peculiar  and  more  en* 
gaging  kind  than  in  any  other  character  I  ever 
knew. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  Seeing  all  that  was 
mortal  of  my  angelical  friend  deposited  in  the 
earth.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  went  in  ceremony, 
which,  had  it  been  proper,  would  have  been  too 
strong  a  trial  for  my  spirits,  but  privately  with 
two  other  of  her  intimate  friends.  I  felt  it  would 
-be  a  comfort  to  me,  on  that  most  solemn  occasion, 
/to  thank  Almighty  God  for  delivering  her  from 
her  sufl^rings,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  to 
firepare  me  to  ^llow  her.  Little,  alas!  infinitely 
*t6o  little,  have  I  yet  profited  by  the  blessing  of 
juch  an  example.  God  grant  that  her  memory, 
-which  I  hope  wHl  ever  survive  in  my  heart,  may 
produce  a  happier  effect. 

<^- Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  God  bless  you,  and 


coodoGt US.  boUi  to  that  happy  assembly,  where 
the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  dread  no  future  sepai? 
ifitioD!  And  may  we  both  remember  that  awful 
tra^i^  that  we  caa  hope  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous  only  by  resembling  their,  lives/'* 

Shortly  after  the  4ieath  of  Miss  Talbot^  faei; 
mother  placed  in  Mrs.  Carter's  hands  her  dauglu 
ter*s  manuficripte,  leaving  it  to  her  judgment  ta 
select  what  might  be  thoug}it  pjroper  for  the  piQ>> 
lie  eye.  The  pieces  which  she  chose  reflect  the 
highest  Cfedit  upon  Miss  Talbot  as  the  author, 
and  upon  Mis.  Carter  as  the  sdcctor.  The  first 
is  esntiUed  '^  Reflections  on  the  Seven  Days  of  tha 
Week/'  a  pamphlet  wiuch,.  from  its  ardent  pietyr 
and  good  sense,  the  olegant  simplicity  of  its  lan^ 
guage»  and  the  benevolent  spirit  that  animates 
every  line,  has  been  circulated  very  widely^  and 
forms  one  of  the  numerous  works  ^istiibuted  by 
the  Society  lor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge*. 
It  wa3  gii^n  to  the  public  in  1770;  and  in  the. 
December  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Carter,  writii^ 
to  Mrs.  Talbot,  says,  /'  I  imagine  by  this  time  a 
good  part  dof  a  third  edition  is  sold  ofll  What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  think  on  the  diffusive  |;ood  which, 
that  dear  angel  has  communicated  to  the  world,, 
of  which  she  is  now  enjoying  the  reward!  ^hat 

*  PenniDgton^s  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  EUnbclb 
Carter,  p.  277,  278« 
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a  blessed  change  to   herself  from  the  suflfering 
state  of  the  last  sad  year!"* 

To  this  valuable  devotional  manual  Mrs.  Carter 
kdded,  in  the  year  1772,  two  volumes  in  duode- 
cimo of  "  Essajrs  on  Various  Subjects."  These 
are  written  with  Miss  Talbot's  uniform  attention 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  style  is 
spirited  and  easy,  and  both  the  subjects  and  the 
ihode  in  which  they  are  treated,  are  such  as  to 
possess  a  large  share  of  attraction.  They  have 
consequently  been  popular,  and  have  passed  several 
times  through  the  press.  In  1795,  the  whole*  of 
what  Mrs.  Carter  had  selected  appeared  together 
in  one  volume,  including  the  Refiections,  twenty- 
iix  EssaySy  five  Dialogues^  Occasional  Thoughts^ 
three  Prose  Pastorals^  a  Fairy  Tale,  three  ImUa-^ 
fions  ofOssiafiy  two  Allegories,  and  a  few  Poems. 

To  complete  the  collection,  however,  two  pieces 
are  wanting ;  a  "  Letter  to  a  New-born  Child," 
and  No,  30  of  the  Rambler,'  dated  June  30th, 
1750.  This  last  is  a  well-supported  Allegory  re- 
commending the  proper  observance  of  Sunday; 
the  execution  of  which  is  so  ingenious,  as  to  induce 
It  regret  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  favoured  with 
more  essays  from  the  same  pen. 

•  Pennington'*  Memoirs  of  Mri.  Carter,  p.  281.  4to, 
•di^ioQ. 
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Samuel  Richardson  was  bom  in  the  year 
1689,  the  son  of  an  ingenious  and  very  respecta- 
ble mechanic  in  Derbyshire.     Of  his  family  he 
has  himself  related  the  following  particulars,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Stinstra,  a  Dutch  Minister,  and  the 
translator  of  Clarissa.     "  My  father  was  a  very 
honest  man,  descended  of  a'  family  of  middling 
note,  in  the  county  of  Surry ;  but  which  having 
for  several  generations  a  large  number  of  children, 
the  not  large  possessions  were  split  and  divided, 
so  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  put  to  trades,  and 
the  sisters  were  married  to  tradesmen.    My  mother 
was  also  a  good  woman,  of  a  family  not  ungen- 
teel ;  but  whose  father  and  mother  died  in  her  in- 
fancy, within  half-an4iour  of  each  other,  in  the 
London  pestilence  of  1665. 

"  My  Father's  business  was  that  of  a  joiner, 
then  more  distinct  from  that  of  a  carpenter  than 
now  it  is  with  us<  He  was  a  good  draughtsman, 
and  understood  architecture.  His  skill  and  in- 
genuity, and  an  understanding  superior  to  his 
business,  with  his  remarkable  integrity  of  heart 
and  manners,  made  him  personally  beloved  by 
several  persons  of  rank,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  first  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury,  both  so  noted  in  ouf  English  history.  Their 
known  favour  for  him  having,  on  the  Duke's  at- 
tempt on  the  crown,  subjected  him  to  be  looked 
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)ipoii  wHh^  jealocis  eye,  iM^tmthstanding  he  was 
noted  for  a  <)uiet  an4  inofieDsive  iKian,  he  tihought 
pdTopei;^  on  the  dejcoUatioH  of  the  ^rst-named  wa^ 
happy  nohlemsaij  to  quit  his  London  business 
and  toiretHfie  to  Derbyshire,  though  to  his  great  d&^ 
tnaienit ;  fmd  there  I,  and  three  other  children 
out  of  luine,  were  bom."  * 

It  was  (h^  intention  of  ^he  elder  li^In'Ricliard* 
son  to  have  brought  up  his  son  Samuel  to  the^ 
C&uich  4  b«t  the  occurrence  of  some  severe  pecu^ 
niary  losses  GQi«|>eUed  him  to  relinquish  the  de- 
sign^  Jsre  was,  therefcm?,  restricted  to  a  o^aimc^ 
school  'education,  and,  according  to  his  i>ym  con^ 
fession,  was  acquainted  wJA  no  other  lai^agfr 
than  .his  molher-tongue ;  a  deficiency  whiqh  i» 
very  apparent  in  the  structure  of  his  compo»tiea. 

He  eariy  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive 
marks  of  gemus ;  he  was  of  a  serious  and  contem* 
piative  disposition,  and  fond  of  exercising  his  in- 
ventive powers,  among  hb  playrmates,  in  the  nav-. 
ration  of  storiesy  the  incidents  of  which  he  threw 
together  with  extraordinaty  facility.  He  was,^ 
likewise,  remarkably  partial  to 'letter^writingi  and* 
to  the  company  of  his  yoyiog  female  friends,  wkk 
whom  .he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence^ 
and  even  ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleventh 


*  Bsrbauld's  life  of  Riehardsofr  jkfe&wd^  laft  CenM- 
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year,  to  become  tbcir  occasional  monitor  and  ad- 
viser. 

The  veiy  intimate  knowledge  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  of  the  female  heart,  had  probably 
its  first  source  from  this  juvenile  attachment  to 
^e  sex,  which  appears  to  have  been  returned, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  by  the  mo$t  un- 
limited confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fair  friends. 

^'  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,*^  he  re^ 
latesy  ''  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the 
young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Half-ardozen  of  them,  when  met  to 
work  with  their  needles,  used,  when  they  got  a 
book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow 
me  to  read  to  them;  their  mothers  sometimes 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used 
to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me 
upon  making. 

.  "  I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of 
these  young  women,  unkn9wn  to  each  other, 
having  an  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity,  revealed 
to  me  their  lovensecrets,  in  order  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for 
answers  to  their  lovers'  letters :  nor  did  any  one 
of  them  ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to 
the  others.  I  have  been  directed  to  chide,  and 
even  repulse,  when  an  offence  was  either  taken  or 
given,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the  chider 

VOL.  V.  £ 
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-or  repulser  was  open  before  me,  overflowing  with 
esteem  and  affection ;  and  the  fair  repulser,  dread- 
ing to  be  taken  at  her  word,  directing  this  word, 
or  that  expression,  to  be  softened  or  changed. 
One  highly  gratified  with  her  lover's  fervour,  and 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when  I  have 
asked  her  direction,-  *  I  cannot  tell  you  what  to 
write;  but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannot 
write  too  kindly ;'  all  her  fear  was  only,  that  she 
should  incur  slight  for  her  kindness/'* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  it  became  necessary  that 
our  young  secretary  should  ^x  upon  somo  occu- 
pation for  his  future  life;  and,  as  his  father  left 
bim  to  his  free  option,  he  decided  for  the  business 
of  a  Printer;  principally  induced  to  the  choice 
by  the  opportunities  that  he  imagined  it 
would  afford  him  for  reading,  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  was  accordingly  appren*- 
ticed  in  1706  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  of  Stationers 
Hall;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  advantages 
which  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected  were  illusory, 
and  that  the  only  time  left  for  his  mental  improve- 
ment must  be  snatched  from  the  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  In  ardour  and  perseverance,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  wanting,  for  he  not  only  secured 
time  for  his  private  studies,  but  for  a  long-con- 
tinued correspondence  with  a  gentleman  much 

•  Bttbsttld's  life  of  Richardson,  p.  39, 40. 
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hk  saperior  in  statiotiy  in  fortiraey  and  in  litem- 
tare.  His  attention  to  tiie  interests  of  his  master 
was  never^  in  the  smallest  degree^  diminished  by 
these  stolen  engagements  i  and  such  was  his  zeal 
in  die  execution  of  his  duty,  diat  he  was  termed 
by  Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  singularly  rigid  in  exact« 
iog  what  he  thought  capable  of  being  performed, 
ike  piUar  of  iu  house. 

On  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  which 
had  lasted  seveu  years,  young  Richardson  became 
a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press ;  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  fill  for  nearly  six  years^ 
and  on  declining  which,  he  acqtiired  his  freedom 
and  entered  into  business  for  himself,  '  His  first 
residence  was  small,  and  in  ati  obscure  court,  but, 
his  employment  rapidly  encreasing,  he  exchanged 
it  for  a  larger  in  Salisbury-conrt,  Fleet-«treet. 

The  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity  of 
Richardson  as  a  tradesman,  were  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  result,  a  wide-extending  re- 
putation and  accumulating  wealth.  He  was  the 
printer,  for  a  short  period,  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton's "  True  Briton,"  a  publication  that  appearecf 
in  1723,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  to  excite 
an  opposition  in  the  city  to  the  measures  of  G<>- 
vemment.  The  politics;  of  this  paper,  however^ 
were  so  violent,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth.  num«*' 
ber  he  declined  any  further  connexion  with  it; 
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having  indeed  narrowly  escaped  a  prosecution; 
lor^  four  of  the  six  essays  being  deemed  libels, 
Mr.  P^yne  the  publisher  was  found  guilty,  while 
Richardson,  although  intimate  with  the  Duke, 
was  passed  over,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of 
his  name  on  the  title-page«  He  was  likewise  oc- 
cupied, abou):  this  time,  in  printing  two  newspa- 
pers, «  Th^  Daily  Journal  and  *'  The  Daily  Ga- 
zetteer," and  he  soon  after  obtained,  through  his 
interest  with  the  Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative 
situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  his  press  issued  the  first  edition  of  the 
*' Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,''  in  twenty- 
six  folio  volumes,  an  undertaking  for  which  he 
at  length  obtained  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pounds* 

He  suffered  not,  however,  the  pressure  of  his 
business,  though  great,  and  requiring  much  su- 
perintendence, to  preclude  his  mental  progress ; 
he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  pen,  and  frequently 
employed  it,  at  the  requisition  of  the  booksellers, 
in  composing  for  them  prefaces  and  dedications. 
With  these  they  were  so  much  pleased,  that, 
knowing  his  partiality  to  letter-writing,  they  re- 
quested him  to  furnish  them  with  a  volume  of 
Familiar  Letters,  which  might  serve  as  a  kind  of 
manual  or  director  for  persons  in  inferior  life. 
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In  attempting  a  compliance  with  this  request  was 
Pamela  produced,  the  history  of  whose  birth  shall 
be  given  in  the  author's,  words  addnessed  to  his 
friend  Aaron  Hill. 

^  Mr.Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  (of  Pamela,)  had  long  been 
urging  me  to  give  them  a  little  book  (which  they 
said  they  were  often  asked  after)  of  familiar  let- 
ters on  the  useful  concerns  of  common  life;  and 
at  last  I  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  began 
to  recollect  such  subjects  as  I  thought  would  be 
useful  in  such  a  design,  and  formed  several  letters 
accordingly.  And,  among  the  rest,  I  thought ^f 
giving  one  or  two  as  cautions  to  young  folks  cir- 
<:umstanced  as  Pamela  was.  Little  did  I  think,  at 
first,  of  making  one,  much  less  two  volumes  of  it. 
But,  when  1  began,  I  thought  the  story,  if  written 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  suitably  to  the 
simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new 
species  of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young 
people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dis-t 
missing  the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with 
which  novels  gcnerftlly  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  I 
therefore  gave  way  to  enlargement ;  and  so  Pa? 
mela  became  as  you  see  her.     But  so  li(|le  di4  I 
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h&pt  for  the  approbation  of  judges,  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  send  the  two  volumes  to  your 
ladies,  until  I  found  the  book  well  received  by 
the  public. 

^*  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my 
worthyi-hearted  wife,  and  the  young  lady  who  is 
with  OS,  when  I  had  read  them  some  part  of  the 
«tory,  which  I  had  begun  without  their  knowing 
it,  used  to  come  into  my  little  closet  every  night 
with  *  Have  you  any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.  R.  ? 
•We  are  come  to  hear  a  little  more  of  Pamela,' 
&c.  This  encouraged  me  to  prosecute  it,  which 
I  did  so  diligently,  through  all  my  other  business, 
that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my  copy,  I  began  it 
Nov.  10,  1739,  and  finished  it  Jan,  10,  1739-40. 
And  I  have  often,  censurable  as  I  might  be 
thought  for  my  vanity  for  it,  and  lessening  to  the 
taste  of  my  two  female  friends,  had  the  story  of 
Moiiere%  Old  Woman  in  my  thoughts  upon  the 


occasion/'* 


Pamela  was  published  in  1740,  and  immedi^ 
ately  attracted  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of 
fU;tention.  It  presented  the  public,  indeed,  with 
a  work  truly  (Miginal  in  its  plan,  uniting  the 
interest  arising  from  well-combined  incident  with 
^e  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon ;   to  these  were 

♦  Barbauld's  life,  p.  73, 74, 75. 
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added  so  much  touching  simplicity  and  pathos, 
so  many  admirable  draughts  from  nature,  that  thi 
fascination  became  general;     Though  the  novel 
was  brought  forward  anonymously,  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  the  author  should  be  long  concealed, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  known  than  compliments 
and  commendations  were  pouired  in  upon  him  in 
profusion.     The  admiration,  io  fact,  of  his  read^ 
crs  was  such  as  to  lead  them  into  the  most  enthu- 
siastic  and    even   preposterous  commendations* 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  author  of  ^*  The  Search  after  Hap- 
piness,''  iij  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  **  I  am  in* 
formed  that  the  author  of  Pamela,  the  best  book 
ever  pmbliskedy  and  calculated  to  do  most  goody  is 
one  Mr. Richardson,  Printer;    and,  to  carry  the 
extravagance  still  higher,  Mr.Chetwynd  declared, 
that  tf  all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt y   Pamela^ 
next  to  jtie  ^bky  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Eulogy  such  as  this,  defeats  -its  own  purpose, 
aiid  appears,  indeed, in  the  present  day,  absolutely 
ludicrous;  for  thoi^gh  Pamela,  as  the  first  at- 
tempt in  a  new  style  of  composition,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting much  skill  in  the  delineation  of  characr 
tcTy  accompanied  with  much  power  over  the  ten- 
der passions,  and  much  attention  to  promote  the 
cause  of  piety  and  morality,  possesses  great  mer 
rit,  it  displays  also  great  dQfects,  of  yrhich  tl^e 
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most  prominent  is  the  frequent  indelicacy  of  its 
scenes.  These,  though  the  ultimate  purport  of 
the  novel  be  to  inculcate  virtue,  are  dangerous 
and  seductive;  and  whilst  Dr.  Slocock  recom- 
mended Pamela  from  the  pulpit,  Dr.Watts  more- 
Mrisely  told  the  author  that  the  ladies  could  not 
read  it  without  blushing. 

Pamela  originally  consisted  but  of  two  vo- 
lumes, which  formed  a  perfect  whole,  and  termi- 
nated with  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  Stimu- 
lated, however,  by  the  success  with  which  it  had 
been  received,  and  still  further  excited  by  an 
attempt  to  give  a  spurious  continuation  of  it,sjthe 
author  cdmmenccd  a  second  part,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Pamela  is  displayed  in  the  married 
state,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  This 
second  part  is,  likewise,  in  two  volumes,  but,  both 
in  point  of  conception  and  execution,  i&  greatly 
inferior  to  the  first.* 

The  most  galling  event  that  occurred  to  our 

*  The  author  of  the  life  of  Bichardson  in  the  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  edition  1784,  says,  "  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  his  improved  edition,  (of  Pamela,)  in 
which  much  vim  altered,  much  omitted,  and  the  whole  nevy- 
tnodclkd,  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public ;  as  the 
only  reason  iwhich  prevented  it  in  his  life-time,  that  there 
was  an  edition  unsold,  must  long  have  ceased.**  Does  this 
edition  exisit?:  or  has  it  ever  been  given  to  the  ^orld? 
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author  from  the  publication  of  this  work,  was 
occasioned  by  the  ridicule  of  Fielding,  who  soon 
after  its  appearance  published  his  '^  Joseph  An* 
drews,^  an  ingenious  parody  of  Pamela,  in  which 
Joseph  is  represented  as  her  brother^  and  Mr.  B* 
is  degraded  into  'Squire  Booby.  The  consequence 
of  this  attempt  was  an  irrcconcileable  enmity  be* 
tween  the  two  novellists,  and  a  mutual  disparager 
ment  of  each  other's  productions.  Fielding 
laughed  at  the  verbiage  and  stiffness  of  Richard* 
son,  who,  in  return,  treated  the  inimitable  story 
of  Tom  Jones  with  pretended  contempt,  declating 
that  its  run  was  over,  and  that  it  would  s6on  ba 
completely  forgotten! 

No  two  writers,  indeed,'  could  be  more  con- 
trasted in  their  style  and  manner  than  were  Riph- 
ardson  and  Fielding;  the. first,  grave,  sententious^ 
and  diffusive;  the  second,  vivacious,  easy,  and 
comparatively  rapid;  the  former  excelling  in  deep 
pathos,  the  latter  in  rich  and  varied  humour.  If  the 
construction  of  a  well-connected  fable  be,  as  it 
has  frequently  been  deemed,  the  first  of  all  literary 
achievements.  Fielding  will  claim  the  supremacy; 
but  should  the  pathetic  in  composition  be  con<r 
sidered,  as  it  assuredly  ought  to  be,  especially 
when  connected  with  moral  excellence,  as  of 
greater  value  and  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  in^ 
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tellect  than  the  display  of  comic  character,  or 
the  skilful  combination  of  incident,  the  palm  must 
be  given  to  Richardson. 

Undismayed  by  the  satire  of  Fielding,  which 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  applauses  of  the 
public, .  our  author  resumed  his  pen,  and  in  the 
year  1748  produced  the  first  two  volumes  of  Cla^' 
fissa;  these  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  third  and 
fourth  volume;  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
lome  months,  four  more  volumes  completed  the 
narrative. 

The  production  of  Clarissa,  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published,  at  once  elevated  its 
author  to  the  highest  rank  among  Novellists,  and 
h»&  secured  him  an  immortality  to  which  very 
few  writers  in  the  department  which  he  cultivated 
can  ever  hope  to  aspire. 

The  ^ELble,  though  extremely  simple  in  its  tex- 
ture, displays  a  vast  variety  of  character  sup'^ 
ported  with  singular  consistency  and  truth ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  no 
episodical  di^essi<m  is  admitted,  but  the  story 
proceeds. in  a  direct  undeviating  course.  *^  With 
Clarissa  it  begins,**  observes  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "with 
Clarissa  it  ends.  We  do  not  come  upon  unex* 
pected  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by 
quick  turns  and  surprizes:  we  see  her  fate  fronv 


Bfar,  as  it  were  through  a  long  avenue,  the  grap 
•dual  approach  to  which,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  the  object,  has  more  of  simplicity  and  granp 
dcur  than  the  most  cunning  labyrinth  that  cfm 
be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach  to  the 
modem  country  seat  we  are  made  to  catch  tran- 
siently a  sidct'viewof  it  through  an  opening  of  the 
trees,  or  to  burst  upon  it  from  a  sudden  turning 
in  the  road ;  but  the  old  mansion  stood  full  in 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he  drew  near  it,  con- 
templating its  turrets,  which  grew  larger  and 
more  distinct  every  step  that  he  advanced,  and 
leisurely  filling  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with 
still  increasing  ideas  of  its  magnificence,  As  the 
work  advances  the  character  rises;  the  distress  is 
deepened;  our  hearts  are  torn  with  pity  and  in* 
dignation ;  bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  another^ 
till  at  length  the  mind  is  composed  and  harmo« 
nized  with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow ;  we  ar^ 
calmed  into  resignation,  elevated  with  pious 
hope,  and  dismissed  glowing  with  the  conscious 
triumphs  of  virtue."  * 

In  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  Iiaa 
presented  us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  female  per- 
fection, a  delineation  which,  unless  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  master,  would  be  apt  to  produce  a  for^ 

*Iife,  p.  85, 84. 
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mal  insipidity;  but  the  heroine  of  our  author 
passes  through  such  severe  trials,  through  dis- 
tresses so  minutely  described,  yet  so  faithfully 
true  to  nature,  that  the  interest  excited  in  her 
behalf  rises  in  every  scene,  and  at  length  becomes 
poignantly  keen.  It  is  probable  that  no  book,  in 
any  language,  ever  occasioned  so  many  tears  to 
flow,  as  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson. 

The  accomplished  villain  is  drawn  at  full 
length  in  the  person  of  Lovelace,  and  finished 
^th  a  warmth  and  glow  of  colouring  that  is  per- 
fectly unrivalled.  It  is  a  character,  however? 
that,  ip  some  respects,  steps  beyond  the  modesty 
of  nature,  and,  most  assuredly,  in  all  its  features 
never  had  an  original,  cither  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  a  rich  creation  of  the  imagination, 
built,  probably,  upon  the  sketch  of  Rowe,  but 
transcendantly  superior  to  the  outline  of  the 
poet 

**  The  character  of  Lothario,"  remarks  Johnson, 
**  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson 
into  that  of  Lovelace;  but  he  has  excelled  his 
original  in  the*  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lo- 
thario, with  gaiety  which  caimot  be  hated,  and 
bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too 
much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardson  alone,  to  teach  us  at  once 
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esteem  and  detestation;  to  make  virtuous  resent^ 
ment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit^ 
and  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and 
to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain.''* 

The  impression  in  favour  of  virtue,  however 
subjected  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery;  the  de- 
testation of  vice,  however  gifted  and  triumphant; 
•arc  enforced  in  this  novel  through  a  medium  so 
interesting  and  powerful,  that  its  perusal  has  been 
productive  of  as  mu6h  utility  as  amusement;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  female  morals 
in  this  island  have,  owing  to  its  popularity,  been 
rendered  more  chaste  and  pure.  . : 

*  Suf  h  was  the  interest  excited,  in  the  minds  of 
many  individuals,  by  the  character  and  sufferings 
of  Clarissa,  that  Richardson,  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  which,  as  we  have  related,  was  pub- 
lished in  portions,  received  a  multitude  of  letters 
expressing  the  highest  solicitude  relative  to  the 
£Ei,te  of  his  heroine^  and  requesting  that  her  ulti«> 
mate  destiny  might  be  fortunate.  "  I  should 
read  the  account  of  her  death,''  says  one  of  his 
correspondents,  '^  with  as  much  anguish  of  mind 
as  I  should  feel  at  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend.'' 
An  anxiety  so  intense  must  have  afforded  the 
author  a  very  high  degree  of  pleasure,  as  it  was 

^lifeof  Rowe» 
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an  unequivoctt}  proof  of  the  best  merit  which  it 
vrork  of  the  kind  could  possess^  that  of  securii^ 
tiie  hearts  of  its  readers* 

The  rcceptioa  of  Clarissa  upon  the  Continent 
wa»  not  inferior  to  that  which  it  had  experienced 
on  its  native  soil*  It  was  honoured  with  two 
versions  into  French;  one  by  the  Abb6  Prevost, 
and  another  by  Le  Toumeur;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  Rousseau,  than  whom, 
^ft  such  a  subject,  there  irould  not  be  a  better 
judge,  declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  ap* 
pffiDttching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in  any  coun- 
try. Diderot,  likewise,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Dra- 
tnatie  Poetry,'' speaking  of  the  talents  of  Richard- 
son, exclaims,  "  How  strong,  how  sensible,  how 
pathetic  are  his  descriptions!  his  personages^ 
though  silent,  are  alive  before  me;  and  of  those, 
who  speak,  the  actions  are  still  more  alfecting 
than  the  words/'  A  translation  of  Clarissa  into 
Dutch  was  also  executed  by  Mr.Stinstra,  and 
another,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Haller, 
was  published  in  the  German  language. 

With  the  reputation  which  he  had  now  ac- 
quired, it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  am* 
bition  of  Richardson  would  have  been  satisfied t 
he  was,  however,  not  only  fond  of  writing,  but  he 
was  stimulated  to  undertake  another  work  of  fie- 
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tion  by  die  representation  of  his  female  fnend% 
■who  complained  that  he  had  not  given  them  a 
single  male  character  whom  on  principle  they 
could  love  or  approve.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
and  to  present  the  world  with  a  delineation  which 
should  combine  the  brilliant  qualifications  of  the 
fine  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  the  practice  of 
a  christian,  he  produced,  in  the  year  1753,  the 
Hiatary  rf  Sir  Ciarks  GhrmuUaon, 

Hiis  novel,  which  occupies  seven  volumes,  is 
not  inferior,  eidier  in  fable  or  character,  to  Cla* 
rissa ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  pathetic  as  his  formeir 
work,  but  it  discovers,  perhaps,  more  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
that  indelicacy  and  high  colouring  which  occa* 
sionallyrender  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  dangerous 
to  young  minds. 

The  noblest  effort  of  g^us  whicli  our  author 
has  any  where  displayed  is  to  be  found  in  this 
production ;  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
picture  of  the  effects  of  love  on  tha  mind  of  Cle* 
mentiha,  a  picture  whose  minute  finishing  and 
fidelity  to  nature  are,  I  believe,  unparalleled. 
"  Of  all  representations  of  madness,''  remarks  an 
elegant  critic,  ''  that  of  Clementina,  in  the  His* 
tory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  the  most  deeply 
iiiterestiDgt     I  know  not  whether  even  the  mads* 
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V£8S  of  liCar  is  wrought  up  and  exprcs^d  by  so 
many  little  strokes  of  nature  and  genuine  passooi. 
Shall  I  say  it  is  pedantry  to  prefer  and  C0Bi|MMre 
the  madness  of  Orestes  .in .  Euripides  to.  thisiof 
Clementina?''*  ,-.  .*-?•? 

•  On  the  style  which  Richardson  has  ^splayedf 
in  his  three  capital  works^  no  encomium  4auii>e 
passed ;  it  betrays  his  want  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  is  ungrammatical,  incompact^ -andrslo- 
venly.  It  conveys  his  meaning,,  it  is  true,  with 
sufficient  viyidity;  but  his  clearness  is  acquired 
by  the  most  tiresome  circumlocution,  and  the 
epithet  most  appropriate  to  the  phiaseoloigy  of 
many  of  his  pages  will  be  best  expressed  by  the 
term  gossiping. 

The  literary  exertions  of  our  author  were  aot 
altogether  confined  to  novel-writing;  besides  a 
regular  share  in  the  composition  of  *'  The  Chris- 
tian  Magazine,''  he  published  in  1740,  '^  The  Ne- 
gotiation of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy^  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  thoyear  l62Lto<l638 
inclusive,"  folio.  He  also  printed  an  editkniof 
*t  ^op's  JPables,  with  R^sflections,''.  and  v  the  vo- 
lume of  '■  F^uniliar  Letters/'  whkk  he  had  laid 
by  for  a  seas9n»in  ord^'to  p]X)aecat^.lii»Famek. 

*  Warton  on  the  Geoiu*  «ad  WritiD^  of  fop^  ygl.  1,  f, 
t8^  4tli  cation. 
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rTo  these  we  inay  addj  "  A  Collection  of  the  mo- 

•  ral  Sentences  in  Pamela^Clarissa,  and  Grandison^^ 
printed  in  1755 ;  a  large  single  sheet  on  "  The 
Dnties  of  Wives  and  Husbands  f  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titttled  ^'  The  Case  of  Si^uel  Richardson,  of  Lon- 
dcm,  Printeiv  on  the  Invasion  of  his  Property  in 
tiie  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  before  pub- 

.lication,  by. certain  Booksellers  in  Dublin;''  and 
"  Six  Original  Letters  upon  Duelling,"  printed 

.after  his  decease  in  the  Literary  Repository  for 
1765.'' 

In  the  year  1804  was  published  "  the  Corre*- 
pondence  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pa- 
mela, Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Se- 
lected from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  his  Family ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a 
Biographical  Account  of  that  Author,  and  Obserr 
vations  on  his  Writings.  By  Anna  Laetitia  Bar^ 
bauld/'  In  six  volumes  8vo.  The  collection, 
from  which  these  Letters  have  been  selected,  was 
for  many  years  in  the  possesion  of  Mrs^Anne 
Richardson^  of  Higham  in  Suffolk,  his  last  sur- 
viving daughter ;  and  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1804(,  it  was  purchased  of  our 
-author^s  grandchildren  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  . 
The  Life  of.  Richardson,  written  by  Mrs.  Bar* 
-bauld  for  this  work,  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  and  gives  an  ele^t  and  copious  ana- 

VOL.  T.  F 
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lysis  of  the  author's  novels.  It  abounds  also  in 
original  information,  drawn  from  the  corres- 
pondence, relative  to  the  family  and  connec- 
tions, the'manners,  character,  and  writings,  of 
Richardson ;  and  the  introductory  pages  present 
us  with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  disquisition  on 
romance  and  novel  writing,  and  on  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  adopted  for  this  species  of 
composition. 

The  correspondence,  though  occupying  so  much 
space,  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts  that  were  entrusted  to  Mrs^ 
Barbauld,  who  informs  us  that  the  letters  alone  of 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  '^  together  with  Richardson's  an- 
swers, would  alon^make  several  volumes;  I  believe," 
she  says,  *^  as  many  as  the  whole  of  this  publication ; 
a  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  bookseller  and  the 
editor  have  had  some  mercy  on  the  public."  * 

Of  the  judgment  which  directed  this  selection, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt;  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  not  richer  material 
to  cull  from.  The  letters  of  Richardson  are,  in 
isLCt,  tedious  and  unvaried;  they  exhibit  no  lite- 
rary wealth,  no  literary  anecdote  or  disquisition^ 
and  are  too  generally  occupied  by  the  considerar 
tion  of  his  own  novels ;  while  those  of  his  friends 
are  as  often  filled  with  a  flattery  which  is  not  sel- 

^  «Iife,  p.»08. 
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dom  hyperbolical  and  absurd;  egotism,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  encomium  on  the  other, 
form  die  chief  characteristics  of  this  selection; 
features  which  no  editor,  however  skilful  and  ju- 
dicious, could  hope  to  conceal. 

That  Richardson  possessed  little  taste  or  judg- 
ment in  literature,  is  evident  from  many  parts  of 
this  correspondence;  what  he  thought  of  Fielding 
we  have  seen ;  and,  from  the  following  extraordi* 
nary  passlge  in  a  letter  by  Aaron  Hill,  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  held  Pope  in  no 
estimation. 

"  Mr.  Pope,  as  you  with  equal  keenness  and 
propriety  express  it,  is  gone  out.  I  told  a  friend 
of  his,  who  s^t  me  the  first  news  of  it,  that  I  was 
very  sorry  for  his  death,  because  I  doubted  whe- 
ther he  would  live  to  recover  the  accident.  In- 
deed it  gives  me  no  surprize  to  find  you  thinking 
he  was  in  the  wane  of  his  popularity.  It  arose, 
originally,  but  from  meditated  little  personal  assi- 
duities, and  a  certain  bladdery  swell  of  manage- 
ment. He  did  not  blush  to  have  the  cunning  to 
blow  himself  up,  ^by  help  of  dull,  unconscious 
instruments,  whenever  he  would  seem  to  sail  as  if 
his  own  wind  moved  him. 

"  In  fact,  if  any  thing  was  fine,  or  truly  powr 
erful,  in  Mr.  Pope,  it  was  chiefly  centejred  in  exr 
preasion ;  and  tiiat  rarely,  when  not  grafted  on 
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some  other  writer's  preconceptions.  His  own 
sentimeQts  were  low  ^d  narrow,  because  always, 
interested;  darkly  touched,  because  conceived 
imperfectly ;  and  sour  and  acrid,  because  wpt  }fi 
envy.  He  had  a  turn  for  ver^e  without  a  spuj 
(or  poetry.  He  stuck  himself  into  his  subjects^ 
and  his  muse  partook  his  maladies;  which,  witl^ 
a  kind  of  peevish  and  vindictive  cons^ious|ief^ 
inaligned  the  healthy  and  the  satisfied. 

"  One  of  his  worst  mistakes  was^that  unnec^ 
sary  noise  he  used  to  make  in  boast  of  his  mora- 
lity. It  seemed  to  me  almost  a,  call  upon  suspi- 
cion, that  a  man  should  rate  the  duties  of  plain 
honesty,  as  if  they  had  been  qualities  exti:aorcJ^ 
nary !  And,  in  fact,  I  saw,  on  soxfie  occasion^, 
that  he  found  those  duties  too  severe  for  practice; 
'  and  but  prized  himself  upon  the  character,,  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  it  cost  him  to  support  itf^ 

"  But  rest  his  memory  in  peace !  It  will  vejy 
rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time  he  himself  is 
ashes  r* 

^Correspondence,  vol.1,  p.104,5, 6,7.  The  bad  taste 
and  defective  judgment  of  Aaron  Hill  are  still  more  appa- 
xent  in  the  subsequent  passage,  as,  it  is  probable,  that  re- 
•entment  for  an  introduction  into  the  Dunciad  might  have 
occasioned  his  depreciation  of  Pope.  **  One  might  ven- 
ttre,"  he  says,  *♦  on  a  very  new  use  of  two  writers :  I  would 
pickout.my  friends  and  my  enemies  by  setting  them  t« 
ii^mI  MUUm  miCfiwk}fj»     I  mUgbt  take  it  for  granted,  that 
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The  correspondents  of  Richardson  are,  besides 
Hie  very  sagacious  critic  from  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  Mr.Warburton,  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr,  Cave,  Lord  Orrery,  Rev.  S.  Lobb,  Mr.  W. 
Lobb^  juti.  Dr.  Young,  Miss  M,  Collier,  Miss 
Fielding,  CoUey  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pilkington,  Rev. 
James  Hervey,  Rev.B.Kennicott,  Mr.Duncombe, 
Miss  Highmore,  Miss  Mulso,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr,  EdWards,  Mrs.  Klopstock,  MissWest- 
pomb,  Mrs.  Scudamore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Delaney, 
Mrs,  Donnellan,  Mrs.  Dewes,  Miss  Sutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrsr.  Sheridan,  Lady  Echlin,  Rev.  Mr.  Pick* 
ard.  Rev.  Mark  Hildesly,  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus,  Rev; 
3tr.  Shelton,  Rev.  J.  Stinstra,  Mr.  Depreval,  Dn 
Jbhtison,  Miss  Sack,  Mr.  Reich,  and  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh. 

Of  the  mass  of  letters  to  which  these  person^ 
ages  contributed,  those  wrjtten  by  Mrs.  Klop^ 
itock,  the  amiable  wife  of  the  great  German  poet, 
are,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  interesting,  and 
possess,  indeed,   a. peculiar  naivete   from   their 

t  ought  to  be  afraid  of  his  heart,  who,  in  the  fame  and  po* 
pmaiit^  of  the  first,  could  lose  sight  of  his  malice  and  wick- 
edness. And  it  could  be  runmng  no  hazard  in  friendship^ 
to  throw  open  one*s  breaf  t  to  another,  who,  in  contempt  of 
.^e  fa^faioi^  we  are  fallen  into,  of  decrying  the  works  of  tho 
second,  could  have  couraee  to  declare  himself  charmed  by 
both  the*  fnu$e  and  the  man  in  that  writer."  Correspond- 
ence,  vol.  1,  p.  9,  $, 
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broken  English.  A  volume  of  such  letters  would 
have  been  a  treasure. 

One  valuable  and  very  pleasing  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  these  letters ;  that 
Richardson  was  as  good  as  a  man,  as  he  was,  in 
a  certain  line,  great  as  an  author ;  that  he  was, 
in  short,  pious,  benevolent,  humane,  and  charita* 
ble! 

His  industry  and  integrity  in  business  were 
rewarded  with  an  elegant  competency.  In  1754 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  company  of  sta- 
tioners, a  situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honour^ 
able;  and  in  the  year  176O  he  purchased  a  moi- 
ety of  the  patent  of  law-sprinter.  He  had  a  coun-f 
try-house  first  at  North  End,  near  Hammersmith, 
and  afterwards  at  Parson's  Green,  where  he  lived 
with  much  hospitality,  and  was,  as  far  as  his 
means  would  permit,  a  blessing  to  his  neighbour* 
hood. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  his  master,  and 
died  in  1731,  he  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter; 
and  by  his  second,  Elizabeth  Leake,  sister  of  Mr^ 
James  Leake,  a  bookseller  at  Bath,  five  girls  and 
one  boy.  Of  this  numerous  progeny  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Of  the  four  remaining  girls  three  were  respect-? 
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ably  married,  and  Aime,  the  last  survivor,   died 
ufigle. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  our  au- 
ikor  had  been  much  afflicted  with  nervous  at- 
tajckSy  the  consequence  of  family  deprivations,  of 
ifitaise  application,  and  great  mental  susceptibi- 
lity; these  at  length  terminated  in  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  July  4th,  1761,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried, at  his  own  request,  near  the  body  of  his 
first  wife,  adjoining  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  aisle 
of  St,  Bride's  church. 

It  is  no  slight  encomium,  when  speaking  of  the 
moral  character  of  a  man,  that  a  too  great  love  of 
praise  should  be  enumerated  as  its  only  foible. 
Of  the  vanity  of  Richardson  he  who  peruses  his 
Correspondence  and  his  Life  can  have  no  doubt; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  an  ojbject 
of  almost  perpetual  flattery,  and  that  he  had  a 
host  of  virtues  to  counterttilance  the  defect. 

As  a  writer  he  possessed  original  genius,  and 
an  unlimited  ciammand  over  the  tender  passions  ; 
^t,  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  his  productions  and 
the  poverty  of  his  style,  his  works  are  decreasing 
in  popularity;  and  it  is  possible,  though  an  event 
to  be  deplored,  that  these  deficiencies  may  ulti- 
mately consign  him  to  obscurity !  So  important 
is  style  to  the  preservation  of  literary  labour  I 
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«.>ilTb^  contribution  of  R^tchardson  to  the  RfunMeTf 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  biographical  sketchy 
occupies  N^  97y  and  contains  advice  to  unmarried 
ladies  on  the  subject  of  courtship.  It  is  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  informs  his  readers  that  they 
^  indebted  for  the  day's  entertainm^it  ^^  to  lan 
4^thor  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greates 
flavours,  .who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  hu-^ 
ipan  nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue." 

This  essay,  the  sale. of  which  was  much  greater 
than  of  any  other  number  of  the  Rambler,  coci-» 
ti^ts  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  ladies, 
and  the. modes  of  courtship,   as  they  existed -in 
the.day^  of  the  Spectator,  with  those;  that.  |kreh 
Tailed  under  the  immediate  cognizance  «f  ,tth« 
author,   who  should  have  recollected   that  the 
Cpmplaint  of  degeneracy  in  these  respects,  wUcb 
forms  the  chief  burthen  of  his  communication^ 
had  been  more  than  once  brought  forward  hf 
the  writers  of  the  very  paper  to  which  he  refers. . 
.  The  introduction  of  this  speculation,  the  style 
pf  which  is  so  inferior  and  dissimilar  to  th^t  of 
the  essays  that  precede  and  fqUpw  it,  foians  a 
much   more  striking  contrast  than  that  which 
Richardson  has  attempted  to   draw,     That  it 
4]^ould  have  been  the  only  ppjpulajf ,  p.ap^r  ,^H^^g 
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iaoit^^nelft  ^vtrryt  creditableUo  the  judgment  of  the 
age  i»  A\4Hch  a^  appeatfeld .  * 

.;    ....  -I 

...  -  «.    I 

Elizabeth  CAKtEli,  eldest  daughter  of  th« 
Rev.  Nicolas  Ctfrtrt*,  D.  D.  was  bom  on  the  l6lh 
-of  December,  1717,  at  Deal,  in  Kent.  In  her 
tenth  year  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  a  most  excellent  mother;  a  loss  which  was^ 
however,  in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  her  by 
the  unfemittiiig  attention  of  her  father.  Though 
slow  in  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  know- 
l^ge,  she  very  early  evinced  an  unconquerable 
•deftre  of  possessing  the  attainments  of  a  scholar, 
With  so  much  difficulty,  indeed,  did  she  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  usually  attend  the 
commencement  of  grammatical  studies,  that  her 
•father's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  advised 
her  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  excelling  in  the 
walks  of  literature.  Intense  application,  however, 
atid  R  strong  memory,  at  length  enabled  her  to 
Micceed  beyoiid  what  the  warmest  wishes  of  her 
friends  tould  hftVe  suggested. 

^  *  It ^Sj  lingular*  jthat  no  edition  of  the  entire  works  of 
Hichardson  has  been  published.  Proposals  were  onc^ 
ttlsuei^  by  Kn  nephew  tor  printing  his  uncle's  works  in  20 
#dUiiniE^«^i^$'liii1?thei^iipi  failed,  I  suppose,  from  want 
of  encouragement. 
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'  She  soon  possessed,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  unremitting  study,  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
t>f  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  to  these 
she  added,  in  a  few  years,  a  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  the  Hebrew.  These  severe  and  rather 
singular  acquirements,  for  a  lady,  were  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expence  of  more  feminine  accom- 
plishments; for  she  was  early  taught  French, 
music,  and  the  different  branches  of  needle-work ; 
yet,  not  content  with  this  fund,  she  voluntarily 
increased  it,  before  her  twenty-first  year,  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German. 

Though  history  and  classical  learning  were,  in 
profane  literature,  the  favourite  studies  of  Mrs. 
Carter,  the  sciences  were  not  neglected ;  she  had 
paid  some  attention  to  mathematics,  and  m 
astronomy  and  ancient  geography  she  had  made 
no  common  progress.  What  she  studied,  how- 
ever, with  still  superior  ardour  and  delight,  and 
with  an  effect  on  her  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
most  indelible  kind,  was  religion.  Her  piety,  in- 
deed, was  the  most  decided  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  its  intensity  continued  undiminished 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  these  various,  laborious,  and 
important  pursuits,  she  found  leisure  for  amuse* 
Aaentsi  and  for  the  display  of  a  cheerful  and  even 
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gay  disposition.  Of  <lancing  she  was  particularly 
fond,  and  entered,  indeed,  with  singular  naivet^ 
and  vivacity  into  <all  the  innocent  diversions  of 
youth  and  high  spirits. 

What  enabled  her  to  partake  of  so  much  relax* 
ation  was  the  habit  which  she  had  acquired  of 
rising  every  morning  between  four  and  &ve 
o'clock,  a  practice  that  was  continued,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even  in  very  advanced  life,  for  at  no 
time,  if  in  health,  was  she  known  to  lie  later  than 
-seven. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  were 
Simong  those  elegant  recreations  which  early  at- 
tracted the  attachment  of  Mrs.Carter;  and  in  the 
latter  she  obtained,  even  with  competent  judges, 
a.  distinguished  reputation.  She  had  commenced 
«  discipfe  of  the  Muses,  indeed,  before  her  seven- 
teenth year,  by  a  translation  of  the  thirtieth  Ode 
of  Anacreon;  this  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
year,  1735,  by  some  lines  on  her  birth-day,  and 
by  several  poetical  contributions  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  her  friends, 
»he  ventured,  in  1738,  to  publish  a  small  collec- 
tion of  poems,  written  before  her  twentieth  year. 
They  were  printed  by  Cave,  and  occupy  twenty- 
four  pages  in  quarto.  Considered  as  the  produc* 
tions  of  ^  very  young  author,  they  .have  merits 


^^''MrsPCilttier  a«ed  wisely,  'When,  at  a  sub^e- 
iqiietil^  |)efk)d;"fttie  'dismissed  thefn^  yf'iih  the  dc- 
<fee|^bti^'ofi^^^tt(t  twofneces,  firom  a  place  in 
iher  wbrk^v  and' perhaps  it  hkd  been  better,  if  her 
last  ii^gebiMis  *^itof  and  biographer  had  copied 
(her  exaxflfikf.' 

*i'  The  year  following  this  small  ofFering  to  the 

■  Muses,  Mrs.Cartcr  appeared  before  the  public  as 

<a  writer  in  prose,    Crousaz,  a  French  author  of 

<^ohie  talents,  under  the  idea  that  Pope's  Essay  on 

Man  favoured  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism,  and  was 

therefore  ininiical  to  revealed  religion,  published 

-a  severe  eritique  on  the  tendency  of  that  poeiii ; 

>this  Mrs.  Carter  translated  into  English  with  the 

'following  title,   in  a  duodecimo  Volume.     **  An 

Examination  of  Mr,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man:  trails- 

lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Crousaz,  M.  R.A.  of 

Sciences  at  Paris  and  Bourdeaux ;    and  Professor 

of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  Lausatine.'^ 

She  did  not  prefix  her  name,  but  accompanied  the 

jfersion  with  notes,  the  principal  pui^rt  of  whfch 

was  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  the  text.   Between 

.kerself  and  Pope,  however,  notwithstanding  thfe 

ftdfiidiiness  of  this  attempt^  no  inthnacy  took 

place,  probably  owing  to  the  wish,  on  the  part  of 

^he  poet,  that,  tl^e  work  of  CroM$<^>  although 

aoftened  by  the.miJidness  of.  the  .translator^  had 

femaincd  in  ils  original.  Uagitage.    i^w^^^oQii 


l(DQwn  ttuat  tatMrsikiCajtor.'ihe  :p<iblic^iiTastu>- 

po  .u;icQnsiclGnibl&  credit. .  Johnson,  M^hp,  hod:  i^een 
introducod  to  her  through  .the.9iedim;a:^jef?£!avi^y 
^y^  ^t  his  entire. appnoha^on;. and  Dr. Biscb. ad- 
dressed a  Latin  epistle  to  her,  in  cofE^nwodfttion 
pf  thte  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  style  Yhich 
she  h^jd  adopted. 

Qur  author  had  not  finished  this  translation 
before,  she  commenced  another  from  the  Italian 
9f^lgarotti's  Newtonianismo  per  le  Dame;  it  vrns 
ii^^tituled,  "  Sir:  Isaac  Newton's  Phil<»ophy  cx- 
pj^i^pd,  for  the  use  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dia^ 
IpgUf^  on  Light  and  Colours."  2  vols.  12mo^ 
IJ39»  Cave  was  the  printer  hoth  of  this  and  of 
tj^e.  fprmeir  work. 

.  Tfh^  "  Dialogues^  were  likewise  puhlished  vano- 
QypiXQUsly;  they  were  well  received,  and  weretbi) 
mean  of  introducing  Mrs.  Carter  to  the  Contitoss 
Qf.Qertford,  the  lady  to  whom  Thomson  has  ,de*- 
dicated  his  Spring.^  She  was  also  highly  compl>- 
me;9.tp4!on  thj^  oqcasion,  hy  a  writi^r  inthe^GcBr- 
^n^n'fii.Maga^^fiiiwhp  signs  J.  Swan,  andlwhoi^ 
fftpr  pr^w^,ithe,^ttw>ptof  Algarotti^^^facclaiiiDfl^ 

Bat  y/e,  pernaps.  these  treasures  ne'er  had  known, 
rt:4'''H!«Ui'Tiot^Af»Sfc^H;^coAfekf,toCarteV  shone-'       "^' 
Uii  NopeiroMiMlMHerWl  t)ieit«^liB^ms'ihipar^,  '    '    "  *< 
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Be  thine  the  glory  to  have  led  the  way. 
And  beam'd  on  female  minds  £ur  Science'  ray  2 
Awak*d  our  fair  from  too  inglorious  ease. 
To  meditate  on  themes  sublime  as  these ; 
The  many  paths  of  nature  to  explore. 
And  holdly  tread  where  none  have  reach'd  before : 
To  thee  they  owe,  (he  stranger  charmed  shall  tell> 
That,  as  in  beauty,  they  in  wit  excel. 

Ah  why  should  modesty  conceal  thy  name  ? 
Th*  attempt  were  vain,  to  hide  such  worth  from  fame ; 
The  polish'd  page  Eliza's  hand  betrays. 
And  marks  her  well-known  softness,  warmth,  and  ease.* 

Notwithstanding  these  commendations,  Mrs; 
Carter,  at  a  more  mature  pcynod  of  life,  was  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  these  translations,  which 
she  thought  trifling  and  unworthy  of  her  talents; 
an  estimation  not  perfectly  just,  as  they  were  well 
written  and  of  importance,  as  they  essentially  con- 
tributed to  her  introduction  among  the  learned 
and  the  great.  So  much  satisfied,  indeed,  was 
Johnson  with  them,  that  he  recommended  her  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  Boethius  De  Consola^ 
done,  and  to  acknowledge  it  by  the  prefixture  of 
her  name. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Carter  continued  bar 
correspondence  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
An  elegy  by  her  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  ap- 
pears in  that  publication  for  April,  1737^  and 

*  CentlemaQ's  Magaane,  vd.  9i  p.  SfS* 
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whkh  two  y€!ai8  afterwards  wasr  reprinted  in  the 
same  miscellany,   with  many  corrections  and  al- 
terations,  and  widi  her  name  at  full  length.     In 
1739  she  sent  Mr.  Cave  some  beautiful  lines  on 
the  planetary  system,  addressed  to  Mr. Wright  the 
aMronomer,  and  in  November,  1 739$  her  exqui* 
site  Ode  to  Mdancholy,  though  without  any  sig- 
nature.     It  was  soon  traced,   however,   to  its 
source,  and,  more  than  any  o{  her  former  produc- 
tions, contributed  to  spread  the  reputation  of  her 
name.     So  widely,  indeed,  was  her  celebrity  dif- 
fused, that  it  reached  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
neatf  and  occasioned  the  celebrated  Barratier, 
then  nearly  of  her  own  age,   to  solicit  a  cor- 
respondence with  her,  a  request  which  was  but 
just  gratified  when  the  studies  of  this  young  man^ 
so  remarkable  for  t^e  precocity  of  his  genius, 
were  prematurely  terminated  by  the  stroke  of 
death. 

The  introduction  of  our  poetess  to  Miss  Talbot, 
in  the  year  1741,  was  the  mean  of  very  widely 
extending  the  circle  of  her  friends  and  admirers. 
Among  these  no  one  was  more  attached  to  her 
than  Dr.  Seeker,  and  no  one  was  ultimately  of 
more  servit^  to  her  in  her  literary  pursuits.  She 
was  likewise  early  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
Mis.  Montagu,  and  with  Mrs.  Vesey ;  and  with 
these  ladies  »nd  Miss  Talbot  dhc  supported  for 
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49i84iy  .][eM8t^T^  uninterrupted :  and  moet  valuable 

..  ,i  Jt.waa^iH.die  year  1746  tbat  MrkCart^  wrote 
her  '^  Ode.  to  Wisdcmi"  one  of  the  most  elegjUit 
and.intisrefiting  of  her  poetical  efiiisions.  .Rich* 
aidscn  spears  to. have  printed.it  in  hisXlllariaiay 
Itom  a  manuscript  in  priyata  circulation,  ihough 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Pennington  to  have  been -first 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma^zine.  She 
contributed  likewise,  in  1751,  at  the  particular 
request  of  Mr.  William  Buncombe,  one  oddtand 
some  corrections  to  his  version  of  Hocacei  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereus,  lib.  1,  od.lS,  was,  owiog^to 
the  inadequacy  of  all  prior  translations,  the  piece 
which  Mr.  Duncombe  wished  her  to  atlelnpt; 
and  that  it  was  executed  to  his  satisfaction,'  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  praises  whji^li, 
as  her  nephew  affirms,  he  bestowed  upon  it.     t^ 

We  have  mentioned  that  through  her  comnp^ 
tion  with  Mr.  Cave,  our  author  was  at  an  eariy 
period  of  life  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  \^^is 
great  man  was  then  so  struck  with  the  dqitkjfftd. 
varie^  of  her  acquisitions,  that  he  wrote  a  Greek. 
epigram  in  her  praise,  at  the  same  time  decl«i|j|^ 
to  Cave,  that  ^'  she  ought  to  bexelebfEted  191  >s 
many  different  languages  ;ts  Louis,  le  Gnjai^ 
That  his  admiration  o£  hoc^^talimt8A,aDd  viitufes 
iMulsu^^  ftp.  diminujjoi»tffypi»s»thftrkpafc^f 


<i^tgcB  yeftr%  i«  e^ideht  from  the  following  letter, 
which,  as  written  by  a  man  mnailtable  ibr  hit 
sineetity  and  veracity,  closes  in  a  numner  highly 
hcnoufable  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  It  may 
be-iboticed  also,  that  this  short  epistle  adds  <me 
mam  proof  to  the  many  which  we  possess,  of 
Ike  benevolent  and  affectionate  feelingjEi  of  the 
winer. 

^  Madam, 
•  **  From  the  liberty  of  writing  to  yon,  if  I  have 
*bkhertabeen  deterred  by  the  fear  of  your  under- 
itandii^,'  I  am  now  encouraged  to  it  by  the  con- 
ijfttce  of  your  goodness. 

**  I  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Williams, 
and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  influence  any 
m  her  fisvour,  (and  who  is  there  whom  you  can- 
Mt  influence  ?)  you  will  be  pleased  to  patronize 
her  on  this  occasion.  Yet  for  the  time  is  short, 
ittd  as  you  were  not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this 
■jay  remember  that  you  might  help  us^  and  re- 
l^lect  how  widely  and  how  rapidly  light  is 
fifliiBud. 

-■  **  To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow.  The 
jttme  of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the  memory  of 
'Cave.     Poor  dear  Cave!  I  owed  him  much;    for 

t 

la  him  I  owe  that  I  have  known  you.     He  died, 

I  am  afraid^  unexpectedly  to  himself,  yet  surely 

'Ubnrthened  mkkmf  great  crime;   attd  for  the 

TOL.  T.  G 


92:       .!  nmo  irflK  CQirtaimnKyBarxoi  thc:  . 

positiv&  dtrties  of  religioiiy  I  hsLte  yet  ap  right  io^. 
(!OAdemn  <hiin  for  negkct.; : 

*^  I  'aitiy  with  respect^  which  I  neither  owe :  wot! 
-poytxy^ny  other^ ' 

*    ■'*  Madam^' 

•^  Yoti^f iffiiost  ^bedi^vt  and  most  htimb4e  Sertantf 
Gongh  Se^uare,  ^*  ^m,  ioh.nsonJ'^ 

Jan.  14,  1756. 

Tot  some  years  previous  to  the*  fcceipt  of  this 
lietter  from  Johnsoir,  Mrs.  Cartel  tinrehiad  been 
intich  occupied  by  the  important  andardiHiyinr 
task-  of  educating  her  youngest  broither  Henry** 
for  the  University  J  and  in-  cohsequence- of  •  tW» 
employment,  t^hich  was  necessarily  unremitting, 
she  resided  constantly  at  Drah  In  the-«yeai» 
17515,'  deeming  her  pupil  at  length  strffictfent)y 
prepared,  he  was,  after  having- passed  ^irdugh  kAw 
examination  with  much  credit,  entered  apen^ 
sioner  of  B^he^t  Colhege,  Cambridge,  iand  was,  a» 
Mr.  Pennington  has  remarked,- probably  t!ie  only 
instance  of  a  stifdent  at -Cambridger  whowas'  in-' 
debted  for  his  previous  education  to  one  bf  Uie' 
other  sex. 

-  The  time  of  bur  accompliihi?d  tiu^ot  was  no^ 
however,  entirely   engaged    by  the  laboup  et 

*  Dr.  Cartels  fanuly  was  numerotis,  and  Henry  was  the 
^riomigest  cbUtl  by  hh  second  mflft,  'id^d -Qe^ilJSiied'  ^  Hke 
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tetcfaif^ ;    her  -  leisure  was  devoted  ta  the  cxecu*. 
tion  of  a  work  which  has  raised  her  to  a  very, 
eievatcd  rank:  in  the  annals  of  learning/     At  the. 
desire,   and  enconra^d  hj  the  approbation  o£ 
Miss  Talbot  and  Dr»  Seeker,  she  commenced,  in 
t749y  and  in  her  thirty^second  year,  a  translatioa 
of  the  writings  of  Epictctu*.     This  very  di^ciilt 
Undertaking  was  prosecuted  slowly,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  Dr^  Seeker,  whO)  together 
with  Miss  Talbot,  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  to 
Mrs.  Carter  the  necessity  of  an  introduction  and 
noteSk    Epictdtus  was  at  last  completed  in'  1756; 
tlie  printing  of  it  was  begun  in  June,  1757*  sind  it 
was  given  to  the  world  in  one  vol.  4to,  by  sub- 
scription, in  175S,    The  subscribers  amounted  to 
one  thousand  and  thirty-one  at  a  guinea  each ; 
the  copies  struck  off  were  one  thousand  two  huib- 
dred  aiid  sis^ty-eight,  and  after  all  the  expence^ 
«f  publication  were  paid,  one  thousand  pounds 
proved  the  pecuniary  reward  of  the  translator. 
•  A  reward,  however,  of  a  much  hi^er  kind 
awfliitedher;  the  applause  and  the  approval  of 
the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  good.     The  literati 
wiere  in  fact  beycmd  measure  astonished  that  a 
tiahslation,  and  such  an  admirable  one  too^  from 
if^e  of  the  paost  difficult  Greek  writers  should  be 
tbs  perfarmanci^  of  a  woman ;    curiosity  was  ex- 
<itedy  not  oriy  here,  but  upon  the  contmeat^  to 


Itfti* 'tlte^'partictilars  of  her  lifcf;  and  eveif'fcf 
]Ktii^a<afr  nceount  was  published,  in  1759,  of  kei^ 
siildies  and  acquisitions.  The  introduction;  whidi 
displays  deep  learning,-  ^rrect  jiidgment,.  knril' 
truly  christian  piety,  is  even  more  vahiaiblo  tiiaiS 
the  translation,  and  was  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  her  literary  friends,  and  particularijr- 
by  Lord  George  Lyttelton/ 

Several    previous  attemptf  had  been  mad^y 
though  not  with  much  success,  to  giveari  Eti^'^ 
glish  dress  to  Epictetus.    So  early  as  1S67^^ 
Manual  had    been  translated  from  a  Frehcb^ 
VftMion,  by  James  Sandfordy  8vo ;   and  '  ietgaiW,^ 
togelh^  "With  his  life  and  the  Table  of  Qelfe§f 
by  John  Davies  in  1670.    In  l6$2,  a  poeti<^ 
P4fa|]^f«tte  of  his  Morals  was  published  by  £1^ 
WaUtety  12mo.and  in  l€94,  Geo.  Stanhope,  DiD^ 
gBkve  a  version  of  the  Stoic  Philosopher  sUperkdi*. 
td  what  kad  IMierto  been  printed,  accompanied 
with  hk  life  and  the  Commentaries  of  SimpUdtts/ 
9v^  ^  Ta^this  succeeded  in  173^  a  translati^ 
ijf  die  Manual  or  Enchiridion  from  the  origilikU: 
Qteeky  by  WilUam  Bond^lZtMh  '  ! 

1-  Notwkhsteading  these  efforts,  no  good  or^conk^. 
ptote'veniott'  of  the  eatite  worksf  of  -f]|)ictetufiiyi 
eonld^bekvfairedlo  by  the  En^Ks^  scholar,  befoj^ 
Mra;€art(feVi4Ppcared  iibde«  tjti^  ft»llo>«riii^tl^ 


^tmHt^.comstiqgpf  .hie  HUscpQ^vei^  p^escffved  by; 
j^jrmnst^^  =^?rh3fK4s,   the   Euchifidiap^  ^* 

^(flif^lJi.CjaiteCM  with  an  loArqflttCitiQQi:  9fi4. 

^llmthii^.vessiQfiy.iifkU?  the  sen«?  of  tl^,oi4ginal» 
i^ltfdolly  pi?^9erved^  4Bcarcoly  «ny  focticm  /^iit», 
spirit  and  terseness  appears  to  be  lest$,^4;th8S0te8r 
ei^j^li^t  an  unconmion  share  of  eruditioOf  aa4:*of 
ii^liut^  kiiQiyledge  of  tjie  Greek  langua^.  -The 
%H^rlp)cepy.  being  almost  immediately vtal^n  off 
^fl^f  ubscribers,  it  became  necessary,  to  put  aiMV* 
^S^ilitionfto  the  press,  which  appeared  in- 17S9^ 
il(l'i^<>^  velumeS)  1 2mo.  A  third,  in  the  same  siaie^ 
il9i9(ipi|bUshed  in  176S ;  and  a  fo^h,  ia-.twof 
i^l^pnes  octayo,  with  some  additionaJL  notes,  has 
b^^gii^ea.  to"  the  world  since  the^  decea^  dl 
ttiAiauthor. 

br^hf^gh  the  persuasion  of  Mrsv  Monti^Uy 
Lond  l^l^ton^  and  William  PuUcmey,.  Earl  o£ 
Katil^  ft  nobleman  with  whom  she  had  becomf 
tt^a^BOUbsly  acquainted  fiom  frequently,  meeting^ 
him  at  the  archi^iscopal  palace  at.  Lambeth; 
Mn.  Carter  was  induced,,  in  the  y&ui/]Pf62f  to 
{(9)bU&h  a  coUectiouof  her  poems,  witb  her  name 
fkiefixed,  in  one.^s^aU  volume,,  l^mo^whick  was 
iQ^rod^i€ed,!to  th^  puUicr.by  a^^DedieatioiV'tff 
)iAii4-B»th>^afid  bsT'TioineJ^legi&ni^cdltipUmeiliry 
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lines  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Lyttclton.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for;  a  third  appeared  in 
1776;  a  fourth  in  1789;  a  fifth  was  printed  in 
4to.  by  her  Nephew  with  her  Life  prefixed,  and 
additional  poems,  in  1807;  and  a  sixth  came 
forth  in  1808,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  being  a  repub^ 
lication  of  the  4to. 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Carter  is  such  as  might 
have  bcjen  expected  from  the  elegance  of  her 
classical  learning,  and  the  purity  of  her  moral 
principles.  Her  language  is  clear  ^nd  correcti 
her  versification  sweet  and  harmonious,  while  the 
sentiment  is  always  dignified,  or  devotional,  and 
even  sometimes  sublime,  Of  splendid  imagina<» 
tion,  of  the  creative  powers  which  form  the 
character  of  a  firstrrate  poet,  she  has  exhibited 
few  proo&;  yet  are.  her  productions  far  beyond 
mediocrity,  and,  though  not  breathing  the  fire 
and  energy  pf  exalted  genius,  will  be  ever  highly 
valued  by  those  t;o  whom  the  unjon  of  taste, 
piety,  and  eruditiqu,  is  dear. 

Mrs.  Ca|>terfe  circ\|mstances  were^at  this  period 
so  much  improved,  in  conSecjucnce  of  the  publi- 
cation bf  her  !^picteti)s,  that  she  purchased  a 
house  in. Deal,,  in  which  s)ie  and  her  father  lived 
together  un^l  t)ie  flec^th  of  the. Dct^tor,  ^^ith  the 
most  mutual  oon^deQcc  and  affection.  $}ie 
im jiowi  Uk^^ise^  ^^bl^  ^to  ^^rec^d^  soihe  lup^thi 


€veiy  mater  in  London^  where  she  had  handsome 
apartments  in  Clarges  street,  Piccadilly, 

In. the  snmmer  of  1763  she  accompanied  Mr, 
«jad  Mi8»  Montagu,  Lord  Bath,  and  Dr.  Douglas, 
then  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  on  a  tour  to  the 
Continent,  Spa,  the  waters  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  Lord  Bath  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  their  place  of  destination.  They 
reached  Calais  on  the  fourth  of  June,  and  having 
resided  the  prescribed  time  at  Spa,  and  taken  if. 
rapid  view  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  they 
voyaged  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  whence 
they  proceeded  through  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Dunkirk,  and  Calais,  to  Dover,  at  which  place 
they  arrived  on  the  ipth  of  September  in  the 
9ame  year.  The  letters  which  Mrs.  Carter  adr 
dressed  to  Miss  Talbot,  descriptive  of  this  tour, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  the 
Life  of  his  aunt,  and  arc  interesting  apd  wel| 
written. 

Lord  Bath,  to  whom  the  waters  of.  Spa  had 
been  productive  of  no  benefit,  died  in  the  sum? 
mer  of  1764,  leaving  his  immense  property  to  his 
only  surviving  brother.  Lieu  tenant-General  Pul- 
teney,  who  lived,  however,  to  enjoy  the  bequest 
Uttle  more  than  three  years.  By  his  will  the 
estates  were  vested  in  the  nearest  relation,  Frances, 

v^<p  Qf  WilUam  J^hnstcwe,  Esq,  who  4i^64i^ 


r    H 


^      si^M  iTHir  coiTTKmfrwnBSt  tat  tbr 

•My  ^(>(9lkibi^  Qiiwie.of  PiiHeiffi^RjKaiuihdLbiiod^asr 

lia^/  a  Aiij^/^nd  just  $eiis^t)fv]\Mt  Qtaftei^  irieriij^ 
theyarjBie  a]eM)^w^ll  aequatAtediwith'LordrBiitW 
regard  f9^/jbiel',^atid  :iwcife,-.im^;bis}'4iMth,  ^timt 
little  &ur{}i98ed  that  ^he  l&d  intr^koe  in ;  his'ii^iU  g ' 
ill:  the  HiQAt  fibeslal  and  liandilonie <inaiineyy  di^eiM^ 
fore,  they  hastened  to  pcrfotvn  \<r^at^  ia'^&eir. 
opinion^  lib  Lbrdship  should  not  have' o»itlcdvt> 
As  during  the  year  anterior  to  the  settlemeht  »6f  > 
this  donation  Mrs.  Carter  hlul'  trednv^dv  by  tfie 
death  of  her  \)ncle,  who  was  a  silk-merchdnii  ioii 
Bishopsgate-Streety  a  sum  sufficiehft  to  puvohaseit 
j6ly50Q  Stock  in  the  old  Si>ut2|-Sefl  i  aniiuifeisi^'i 
her  revenue  became  adequate,  not  only  tdi^faeri) 
own  wants,  but  to  afford  that  reliefs 'to  otiner^! 
which  her  benevolent  disposition  witf  perpetually^  b 
mggestlng,  '  .        *•      '.  /.  V  i.Tori 

{n  lj6S.xxaT  amiable  author  -began  to  feelt^ 
heavily  ihu<  devastation  which 'death  usuaHjrj 
makes  among/^  friends  of  tboseiwho  are  destinedi^ 
to  Ipng  life.  >  Jier  venen^k  g«ide  Dr./Seokier  didd 
this  year^^jidfi^ January^ilQ'fO/^  Wasd^^krivoib  * 
of  hc^i  JMi/^edc|  QompanionMMis^  Talboti.'H*  !{bc» 
these;  afUdtMi^Wweridi^ddedithe  Jknaaoftiher  fatfaertil 
inJ774wmt  dil^^v^ceii^QKOlitighjbjHsix^iitti^fn 
pf  Mr.  MosKH^iia-.  mA.-iSSUk  \9stmta(bin9i^G 


totMncrCutaBaiiodi^t  aidcdssicnv  of  income ;  fdf 
]lftaU'MeiitegQj'ftc>>wkbiile  sole  disposal  the  limpici' 
prifMitt^fof  KetiknMjid  wts  left^  settled  on  hcl^ 
fHtnd^i  dnniiig)  tWvt^ry  winter  in'  which  Mi*,' 
MiM%iiv -dieBy /' sm  annuity  of    (me    htrndired' 
^pvcmdB.  rl.i^tbthercxception  of  a  legacy  of  two 
hiikkBd'-poundif  from  Mrs. Talbot,  and  an  an-'! 
niHtyfK)f  forty  pounds  from  a  M rs.  Underdown, 
an' darly  friend  and  relation,  this  was  the  last 
aiigineaitation  of  income  which  Mrs.  Carter  re«  - 
cnived.      ' 

*Wo  oblige  Mri  Pulteney,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  lady^  and  who  wished  to  place  his  daughter 
i»^r<con7ent^  Mrs.  Carter  accompanied  him  to 
Pans,  for  that  purpose,  in  October,  1782,  al- 
tbongh  in  her  sixty-sixth  year,  and  by  no  means 
inpH'igood  stated  of  health.     Her  attachment,  in^^' 
dedd^  and  obligations  to  the  family  commanded  ^ 
her  assent;  for,  as  she  was  only  absent  sixteei^' 
days,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 'spent  fh 
biKtrnessy  no  obje^^t  of  amusement,  or  lit^rkty '  < 
gmtification^  could  enter  into  her  views. 

S)he  society  df  ^Mis.  Carter  was'  at  this  time 
jcdHrted^  by«U  wiia.<li:d  pietensichs  t(yi4rtiib  ^a£ntl'^' 
todiaming^  i  sB^  wal^ot^  however,  plittia}  fo  mel'e  - ' 
littrntf  chki^ti^ ->a]id»  unless  eon¥incefj|^'th«tl^' 
mtedit^iftiidiix^i^n^JkaA  a  pob^rf^l  ltifliienc«  ^^ 
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tice,  no  talents,,  however  brilliant,  attr^tcted  hesr 
^'^acd*  So  unwilling  was  she  indeed  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  dissipation  or  to  vice,  though 
combined  with  powerful  intellect,  that  she  felt  little 
inclination  to  acknowledge  or  to  praise  even  the 
blaze  of  genius  which  illumined  the  page  of 
Chatterton  and  Burns,  On  the  contrary,  with 
such  abhorrence  did  she  view  the  deviations  from 
lectitu^e,  which  sullied  the  reputation  of  these 
unfortunate  poets,  that  she  became  nearly  blind 
to  that  lustre  which  astonished  the  rest  of  the 
ivorld. 

At  Mrs.  Montagu's  table,  however,  and  at  the 
evening  parties  of  Mrs.  Vesey,  she  was  accustomed 
to  meet,  occasionally,  all  that  was  celebrated  for 
wit  and  talent.  Few,  indeed,  presumed  to  in- 
jtrude  in  these  circles  who  were  not  as.  highly  rer 
^pectable  ^  they  were  highly  accpmplished; 
find  beside,  such  wa^  the  professed  nature  of  these 
Cpnverzationi  that  you  could,,  at  all  times,  select 
and  groupe  your  company, 

**  To  these  parties,*'  relates  Mr-  Pennington, 
f*  it  was  pot  difficult  for  any  person  of  character 
to  be  introduced.  There  was  no  ceremony,,  no 
cards,  and  no  supper.  Even  dress  was  so  little 
regarded;  that  ^  foreign  gentleman,  who  was  to  go 
(here  wiljli  an  acquajintapce,  was  tpld  in  jest,  that 
it  was  so  little  accessary,  that  hQ  might  app^^ 
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there,  if  ^  he  pleased,  in  k^e  stockingSi  This  he 
understood  in  the  Htesal  sense;  and  when  ho 
ipoke  of  it  in  French  cs^lled  it  the  Bas  Bleu 
Meeting.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ludi« 
Cfous  appcll9,tion  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Club,  since 
^ven  to  these  meetings,  and  so  much  talked  of. 

*^  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  nor  in- 
deed more  instructive,^  than  these  parties,      Mr9, 
Vc«ey  had  the  almost  magio  art  of  putting  all  her 
company  at  their  case,  without  the  least  appear^ 
luice  of  design.     Here  was  no  formal  circle,  to 
petrify  an  unfortunate  stranger  on  his  entrance ; 
no  rules  of  conversation  to  observe ;    no  holding 
forth  of  one  to  his  own  distress,  and  the  stupify-t 
ing  of  his  audience;    no  reading  of  his  works  by 
the  author. .  The  company  naturally  broke  into 
little  groupcs,  perpetually  varying  and  changing* 
They  talked  or  \yere  silent,  sat  or  walked  abput^ 
^nst  as  they  pleased.     Nor  was  it  absolutely  ner 
f^essary  even  to  talk  sense.     There  was  no  bar  to 
harmless,  mirth  and  gaiety :    and  while  perhaps 
J>r..  Johnson  in  one  corner  held  forth  on  the 
snoral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three  young 
.p<eople  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions  and  the 
Opera,  and  in' a- third  >Lord  Orford  (then  Mrt^ 
Horace^  Walpole)    might   be  amusing  <a-  little 
^upe  around  him  with  hb  lively  wit  and  intel* 
JigentconYorsatiou.  . 


"  N9W  M^  then  perh^pg,  Mrs^.V^y^  ^^ih!^ 
oiill  4ie  94j(;e9tion  of  tlxr  ccvpfipaiiy  ix|.  gpn^xf^  t9i 
some  ic^-cpmstance  of  ;iew8,  politic©^  0|^(ililjf^«' 
tui:e,^;Qf,pw|iliar  importance;  ,cw  pprJj|»pa^,t9)fH^| 
aoe^pte,  or  interesting  accpi^^t^of  jofi^^ppj^ryf^) 
known  to  the  company  in  ge^^.  .  rOX  ttij;)  i^fifj^ 
kind  a  laughable  circumstance,  occurred  j^tj^t 
the  yeajl77S,  when  Mrs,  C^irtfn:  iura^  jq<^^^, 
to  her  hpd  with  a  fever,  whijC^  w^  thought  .^t)?^^ 
dangerous.  She  was  attended  J>y,,h^!  )brot^iefj45^n^, 
law,  Dr.  Douglas,  then  a,phj;^iqfjqi  in  •T^iWf' 
and  he.  was  in  the  habit  of  s^n4ing/))ullfl;i^^, 
the.  8tat9  of  her  health  to  hejc.  pfpst Jii(ij^^jj^, 
friends,  with  many  of  whom^  Jb,e  .\faf  v^ff^  jpj, 
quainted  himsel f.  At  one  of  IVii^^ •  V^y *s  p9if(^ ' 
ajjotewad  brought  to  her,  which  ;she>  ,io;i(^f;di- 
aticly  s^iy  was  from  Dr.  Doi^la^.  .  /.PM'rW^- 
she,  he6>n^  she  opened  it,  ^  this. con  taif^;aa,^«) 
<:ount..of  9Hr  dear  Mrs.  Carter,    We  ^tp  ^l  ii^-; 

este4  lA'lver  health:  Dr,  Johnspp,  VW  J^i^Jidx 
o|it  for^the  information  of  .|Jtie  qp^ii^pany/, . ;  7h^) 
WW  ^.pRofpund  silence;  a^id  t|^e  Doctpr^^  with  t^ 
uUnos^graxity^  read  alqpd  ^^  rty^ipjan'f^JSRqfJi 
o^r,*e,*^f4)py,fflfect  w*ic^.,]^,Pvt<^,  iji^ 

*  Pismiiiigtoii'f  Memoiftjp.  315>  316. 


1^«  Cattet  wa^  Wdo  less  zealobs  .iiiemW  bt 
^''*tfte6Batiob  6iE^''ft  very  dissimilar  \kkcriptioti; 
did  llii'wielikrd^f  which  she  was  greasy  inter^ 
e^t^  ih^':  tfiijhrwiis  an  institution  for  the«lief  of 
niatt^ '  hcybi^^filers  in  a  limited  Viumber  of 
{ttrMJ&^'liV^hhiltetcn  It  was  commenced  by 
oUf%M/or  i^ha  her  female  friends  in  1780,  and, 
it  &  saiif^  still  pi^pcrs,  under  the  appellation  of 
**»B*lA4ife  Charitable  Society." 

*lH«iS/'thfe' third  edition  of  her  poems  in  1776,' 
iif  4Hiich*^ere  introduced  some  new  ^pieces;'  Mrt". 
Cid^'had'  cea3^  «o  write  professedly  ibt'  th^ 
^iSiii    Sk^  Supported,  however,  a  nnmerdtis  aiid 
mbstfaitere^iikig  cdfi^ondence)  an^  Irc^reidihg;' 
elj^lally  in  tbiscell&heous  literatufef,  iii^  gteaf 
wMd  ionntattt  ^'^rdik  an  idea  that'W^'Btettfiy 
tdtots  orh^Wla  Si\t  had  been  to6'tUti6h*  h^^* 
}^^  rihli^*^r0c?ikted,'^he  wfes'  t^iMlky  ^M 
tia%^<He*^iDiutti6ns -of  femal^^'^W;"  ^dr 
towaVffi  •^^mH^^dlSlHiifr'lif^;  ^W^  ^mtf 
fflSw^*  t(y  xhS'fi^it^t  ^il'  &d{i\rtifi9Pipi!ctmcna 


^^        t)»  taft  conrmiift/TtniB  to  rm 

Kft  tibte  and  imagination  which  issued  from  the 
pens  of  our  fair  ctountry-women. 
^  To  the  novels  of  Madame  D*  Arblay  a-nd  Mrs* 
West  she  p^id  great  and  due  encomium*;  but 
b^r  chief  fi&TOtirites  were  Mrs*  Radcliife  in  Ro* 
mancCy  and  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  in  the  Tragic 
I)raLina«  In  poetic  wildness  and  fertility  of 
iitlaginatioil^  in  the  power  of  exciting  a  mixed  and 
grateful  terror,  in  beauty  of  language,  in  richness 
li^nd  fidelity  of  description,  in  truth  and  moral 
tendency  of  character,  she  justly  gave  them  a^ 
pre-eminence  over  their  contemporaries;  whilst 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of 
the  mastery  over  the  passions,  which  Miss  Baillie 
displayed,  she  thought  it  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  successfully  emulated  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  Of  a  similar  opinion 
appears  to  be  a  living  writer,  who^  in  Ac  field  of 
poetic  and  legendary  fiction^  has  acquired  an  ini* 
rivalled  reputation^ 

if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Biestore  tlie  ancient  tragic  line, . 
And  emulate  the  hotes  that  rung 
!From  the  ^tid  harp»  which  silent  hudg 
By  aiUvet  Avon's  holy  shores 
yai  twite  an  hundffed  years  so\M  o'er; 
When  bhe,  the  bold  enchful^ss,  came^ 
With  fearless  band  and  heart  oa  flame ! 
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From  tiitt  pale  wiil6w  8liatch*d  the  -trcasurcy 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
Till  Avon*t  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montrort*s  hat^  and  Basil's  love, 
Awliketiiftg  at  die  ibspir'd  sttain 
.    BMtnM:  titeit  oWn  Shakspeatc  \tf*d  again.* 

Itrs*  Carter  lived  to  read  and  to  enjoy  the 
*Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  of  this  romantic 
Bard.  She  was  delighted  with  its  imagery,  its 
descriptions,  and  the  conduct  of  its  fable,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  works  which 
firitish.  genius  4iad  produced  for  many  years.f 

Tn  the  year  179^  our  author  had  the  distin-f 
guished  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  Queen 
at  Lord  Cremome's  house,  at  Chelsea.  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch  iand  Lady  Cremome  were  the 
intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  having,  it  i* 
probable,  frequently  mentioned  her  to  the  Queen 
in  terms  of  affectionate  praise,  her  Majesty  be^ 
came  dt^sirous  of  seeing  a  character  at  once  so 

*  Scott's  Mamii0n>  a  Tale  of  Fioddien  Fidd,  Svo*  edilv 
p.  12IK 

t  Ia  inagikiatieti,.  description^  and  the  delineation  of 
feudal  maimers,  the  Marmion  of  Mr.  Scott  is  equal  to  his ' 
^rior  poem ;  while  the  second  and  sixth  cantos,  and  espe- 
cially the  sixth,  aire  in  vigour  and  animation,  m  snbluntf 
and  terrific  imagery,  not  only  snpetfor  to  iSbS»i  but  Iv 

alm«i|  evetymber  Hi6deni  p0«B» 
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celebrated  and  so  good.  The  coBFenatioii  wktck 
took  place  at  thn  interview  w«g  tnotaaHy  floi? ' 
ing  to  bodi  pcrtiesy  and  the  Qinai  ever  after 
frequently  and  kindly  enquiiel  KfteT  Aitt.  Cartn; 
and  often  obliged  her  by  the  hmn-  of  Genam 
hooks.  She  received,  likewisey  at  two  sobseqiieBit 
periods  of  her  life,  visits  from  thePiinccai  ^ 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cnmberind,  botfi  tf 
whom  entertained  the  hi^iest  vfnetmtioii  fcnFlicr 
virtues  and  her  talents.  , *  -  ii'> 

The  loss  of  her  old  and  valued  finMd'MM 
Montagu,  in  the  year  1801 ,  was  a  source  ^  inMk 
affliction  to  Mrs.  Carter,  whose  health  'had.  iMMlt 
for  a  long  time  declining.  She  had  sufimd  a 
very  severe  attack  of  disease  about  four 
fore  this  event,  and  shortly  afler  it  die 
second,  which  completely  broke  her  conttttntiDl^ 
and  reduce4  her  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility. 
Her  mental  fiexultiesy  however,  remained  nouBs 
paired;  and  even  with  regard  to  her  fedlings anA 
attachments*  she  felt  little  of  the  coldness  and 
apathy  of  old  age.  Contrary,  ta  what  usuaUjt 
occurs,  her  benevolence  and  charity,  if  possibly 
increased  as  she  joume}^  towards  the  toaJ^ 
nor  did, the  jnrssure  of  pain  or  sickness  iii  the 
smallest  degree  intermpt  tlie  v^Smnem  wd^n^is^ 
uess  of  her  4SBsper.  Sore  h^JAmiiffmfibatm  of 
appiiMicUBg  «ssohitian  ma;  ^naag  tba  ctM 
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^;lte  yeK: I8A$y  fcU rby  herself,  la^yl,, perceived 
^i^wsfi^tioo$.^  fWi^hiogy  however,  to  >8cp  QDce' 
^liy|e  ber  Loodon  fwidsy  she  left,  Di^al  fur  the 
mgHjfjfc^dm  tip  23id  of  Dccemhcii  aiid,  after 
Jliilipdng  aoEf^.veeki  at.  her  lodgings  in^  Claigcs- 
9DKet».  ejqured  with  perfect  calmness,  >nd  mig- 
iptiwi.ffn  themocnuig  of  the  ninctecath  of  Fe- 

m^^bf^  w«B  JDt^ri^  according  to  her  own  re- 
quest, with  the  utmost  privacy,  in  the  burial 
§lff$Dd  of  Grosyi2D|pr-Chapcl;  where,  on  the  stone 
HilMk  coxen  her  iremains,  may  be  read  the  fol- 
llPVigrf^taph : 

^  ^^fkUkt'  tlA  Mtfti#*are  deposited  the  remaiiu  of  Mrs. 
fCtttor,  of '11011,  in  the  County  of  Kent;  a  lady 
irtingniihed  fur  piety  and  virtue,  as  ibt  deep 
lawMi^  and  extentivei  knowledge. 
\  ^  Sbe  was  bom  at  Deal,  December  16,  17X7,  and  died 
IfrxSargett-Skreet,  in  this  parish,  uncerely  lamented  by  her 
iHritJhs  nJA  ntmetoits  IHinds,  Febhnry  19,  ia06»'  in  the 
4|mfttlnth  year  ^'her  age.* 

*'  A  cfenStaph  was  also  erected  to'hef'ra^oryin 
dC^'dfiap^l  of"  the  towti  of  Deal,  and'  thii^  iri^ 
^blfiSea: 

^  Sacred,  to.  the  mennirv  of  Mrs.  EUaabeth  Carter,  a 
■Sive  anf  inlialn&nt  of'iliu  town,  where  het  benevoleiite 
■Da  fu  lues  Will  DC  muiig  reuienDefea. 

IMk  fiwvtPM*Mf  Mi^^MM  JP^npiitMl  Qiiata  of  Ibif 
▼OL.  v.  H 
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Cbapel^  ^  Sfargaret,  sole  diuiglbtte  aii4  heiress  of  Bkbaftf 
Sjc^^e,  of  Bere»  in  Uie  County  of  Dorset,  Esq.  . ._   ^ . 

In  deep  learning,  genius,  and  extensive  knowledge,  she 
was  equiilled  by  few:  in  piety,  and  the  practice  of  every 
dnistfafl  dufy,  excdied  by  none. 

'  ^'^SUe-was  bom  December  1<>,  1717,  and  died  in^Lon- 
don,  Jebnunry  19>  1806>  and  was  interred  there, in  libe 
burial  i^roand  of  Grosrenor  Chapel."  

With  the  exception  of  Sir  Williafti  Jones,  thir 
country' has"  probably  produced  no  greater  lin- 
guist than  Mrs.  Carter;  to  the  languages  that 
we  have  already  enumerated  as  in  her  possessioji, 
she  afterwards  added  the  Portuguese,  and  *nto  in- 
considerable progress  in  the  Arabic,  of  wbick  hst 
tongue  she  constructed  a  Dictionary  forhenieif, 
that  embraced  many  words,  the  import  of  whkh 
had  beeh  improperly  stated.  Her  knowlodgd'^of 
Greek  was  so  intimate,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  sipehk- 
ing  of  a  celebrated  scholar,  declared  that  he  un- 
derstood Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  except  Elizabeth  Garter. 

As  a  translator  and  a  poet  we  have,  as  fisir  as 
our  prescribed  limits  would  admit,  taken  due 
notice  of  our  author.  She  has'  very  lately,  how- 
ever, been  brought  before  tiie  jnubiic  as  am  epis- 
tolary writer ;  a  province  in  whitrh^  'frorf  the 
ftinpte  correspotKieiice  jufit  pui^lisHedy  she  <toist 
be'alldw^'tohiive greatly estc^lled.  <Hi^rktt€^, 
in  fact|  which  were  certainly  never^iiMittid^d-iifor 


ttift=|>fe»,^Hi  iti  point  of  ease,  spirit,  style,  and 

matter,  nmk  ^ith  the  first  which  tWs  country 

has  jDroducedi    Their  tendency  too)  as  in  all  the 

works  of  Mrs.  Carter,  is  unexccptionably  good. 

'■<>With  regard  to  heranojal  and  religious  charac-^ 

tWr,  'we miay  say^  in  few  words,  that  it  approached 

as  near  perfection  as  .the  frailty  necessarily  at- 

|jiH^<^:|x>*  humanity  will  admit. 

'.••It-ifcQwpnly  remains  to  consider  Mrs> Carter 

:^<i  c<»itributor  tl>  the  Rambler  of  her  friend  Dr. 

Johnsoa*    Her  assistance^  we  regret  to  say,  was 

tv  from  extensive;   for  N°  44  and  N^  100  are 

/At /6iily  pieces -which  we  can  attribute  to  her 

jjem   iOf  these,  the  first  is  a  vision,  contrasting 

tthei  ^ctrifi^  and  practice  of  religion  and  super- 

*9titkt»f=  and  the  tendency  of  which  fonx^  a  fine 

-sftiie£  to  the  shade'  which  so  continually  darkens 

•^  hopes  and  speculations  of  Jc^naon ;    it  paints 

-ffdigion^  indeed,  and  her  influence  in  such  cheer- 

^ful   and  animating   colours,  that   if  a.ny.  thing 

.tould  have  dissipated  the  perpetual  gloom  which 

;^rrounded  tlkat  great  and  worthy .  character,  this 

"^xhilaratiog/view  must  have  broken  through  its 

atroofipheise  liket  -9^  siin^beam  job^  kia  mind. 

..'ij  The  second  is  an  ironical  essay  on  the  bemefiis 

*pM^. iderixedilPi  6p<^iety  from . ai  Mfe. of  fashional^le 

y4ii|ifatir)li,  smdi  i»»  written  >witb>muchjipintv(ca£e9 


* 

•iIj     /U  J--.  ;■  i^-.  ■  .  .     .    •;•■•:./       n\:    Oj 

i "f'.f    ■\  '  If  *  '.-    II        •.'•■■       ..•      '■  I'm.    1'  iTi 

•  ••I       1 1  i .  1  *  .     ■  ■     "    '     .       .         •  Af     i{}.\ 

'   •  ■       -  •    .  '        ■  '  '  •  I      .    !  J  J I 

E-S.SA.Y.ir..   ■•  '^•"?- 

.....      ;i  .;, 

• 

0CCA3I01FAL    CONTRIBUTORS     TO.  TB»uRAMt* 
3LEBi}  ADTEinrUREK,  AKB  IB£SB;  i  •  -     I     > .   u I '  ^^ 

JL  HS  aasodatet  of.  Ha^keswmih'^d' J^^ 
is!  tite  composition  of  the'  At^vstt^tfk^lt  "<iv4se 
not numetTMis.  Bathwrsi,  Wart\mi<::M]fm^%i9 
Oolmanj  fbrmith^-li^  of  diose  v^hos^  pft^ieri'ieM^ 
ttiknowkdged^  Oti  the  atlthoiity:  of  ;I^/JoliiV^ 
90IH  howeverv^-vvie.  have  to  add^  that  the' HbkU' 
Htoiilton  Boyl^was  a  contribatpr  to' the  Adv^^* 
tiurer;  bat  among  the.  small  numberiOf -^p^ 
i^iiich  have  tio> .signatUYtJ  the.projierty  of-itU 
gentleman  has  ne?er  .'been  a^cfeitaiitod« .  '  W^ 
may  also  tnention>.  that.to  1^  Bjoitf^  RickitdJiigfi' 
n^  lare  indd^ted  fiu:  tlieC<^yv.  tf£>  ^etst^;  iO;  'V?^ 
tftiufyHsev^t.'  ■  •  ■•  ■'-  ■■■'  =  'i"":''  '■'  '•   •   "  "  ■  ' 

Ui'hiBf  he  n^ee^^  ^ttim^'/iiSf 


» 

'to  the  Adventurer,  and  was  subsequently,  the 
chief  author  of  another  periodieal .  paper,  that, 
though  his  numb^fvill  be  (ipticcd  in  this  place, 
the  sketch  of  his  lite  will  be  dieferfed  until  the 
Connoisseur  has  a  cliaii^pon  our  attention. 

Richard  Bathurst,   M.  D.    was   born   in 

Jamaica,  the  ^on  o(  *Colo;Qel  Bathurst,  a  planter 

in  that  Island,  who,  on  leaving  the  West  Indies  to 

%D  his  jesidsiiee. in  ^England,  adopted  the  scienoe 

otoittdicine  for  the. profession  of  his  son,  and  sent 

him  to  London,a8.  the  .place  where  he  could  not 

only  best  acquire  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but 

t)^^}i^ff^t^  ,sl^i;e,  likewise,  of  its  emoluments.     ^ 

.  .|7^e}e;}^p^rim^t,  however,  proved   ultimate]^ 

^^n(9;;tu^nate  one;  for,  though  in  point  of  nia^ 

^|J^^,t^l|!^tSi,leducation,  and  mannei^  Dr.  B^th* 

\lff^ ,  )wa9 1  unexceptionable,  he  wanted  =  npt.  only 

^qfjt^e,iiut  interest;  without  which^  jv>  ,ahili^» 

bgi^/fy#r  .greats  h^  in  general,  been  ,foui\d  javai}n 

.  ing  iQ  ^his  profession. 

^;  ^e  >death  of  the  Colonel,  who  left ,  h^  ^,ivs 

ixr/^atal  i^ujupi,  .tn^e  it  .necessary  that  his- ^on 

.'S|b$w4;4/€4(;erV.6vcil  T^^^ito  acqi«jirp,p£a€|ice,a^ 

'  liwaQqpr4wg^y  tftoHevfiry^robabl^jMi^  xopi^s^^ 

.ste^  to  obtain  reputation  and  employ n^pU*.  ]^p;^. 

•"fl%^Ja4i^;^  aJl.hi^,f#M:ts,,Jtiowexer,..}iis  ftdvanpe- 

.B^^*<4^^  lyyJ^Jt^§^p9iJ^filJt.pfiphyf^j«ian'U) 

«u  tospitaJ,^^i^^ug^^.^^^^^^  scanty 
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and  precariom,  as  to  afftHti  hini  little  or  no  re.' 
coirnpencc  for  his  attendance.    In  diort,  he  £u1ed 
«o  completely,  that  before  he  left  Ei^and  he  con- 
fessed to  Johnson,  that "  in  the  coorse  of  ten  years 
exercise  of  his  faculty,  he  had  never  opened  his ' 
Band  to  more  than  one  guinea."* 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bathurst,  and  indeed  loved  and  admired 
him  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  was  greatly  hurt  at  his  want  of  success, 
and  often  expressed  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  his  sur- 
prise, *^  that  a  young  man  of  his  endowments  and' 
engaging  manners  should  succeed  no  better ;  and 
his  disappointment  drew  from  him  a  reflection, 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  life  of  Akenside,  thut 
by  an  acute  observer  who  had  looked  on  the 
transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  might  be  written  on 

the  fortune  of  physicians."  t 

With  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
of  his  day  Dr.  Johnson  had  formed  a  close  friend- 
t/hip ;  he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  Tarised 
learning  and  science  necessarily  connected  with 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  physician,  and 
frould  frequently  affirm  of  the  'physicians  of  this 

*  Hawkin8*8  life  of  Johnson,  p.  33!5. 

f  liftf^  JohBM«rp.jt55, 23^. 
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Islaady  that  ^*  thfy  ;did  more  good  to  mi^nkii^d, 
vidiout.  a  prospect  of  reward,  than  any  profession 
0i  men  whatever."  Yet  with  the  caprice  by 
which  aibility  and'  science  in  this  profes^on  .are 
«»  frequently  neglected,  whilst  impudeqce  and 
ignorance  are  rewarded,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
smH  merely  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  but 
in  the  perscms  of  several  other  physicians,  who 
vtere^  as  well  as  Bathurst,  men^bers  of  the  Ivy- 
•Xiuie  Club.  He  has  therefore,  and  with  a  strict 
eonformity  to  truth,  remarked,  that,  "  a  physician 
in  a- great  city^eems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
tfertune;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most 
rport,  totally  casual :  they  that  employ  him  know 
ftot  bis  eKCclience;  they  that  reject  him  know 
tfftOt'hifl  deficience,"* 

}r<  Another  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  prac- 
tice which  will.be  ever  felt  by  a  man  of  genius 
-and  independent  mind,  and  which  in  a  great  de- 
gree, it   is   probable,  impeded  the  progress  of 
Bathyrst,  has  arisen  from  the  insolent  and  do- 
grading  expectation,  on  the  part  -  of  the  gredt 
iWorld,  that  a  physician  should  be  indiscrimin- 
ii«tely    oibsequious;    that  he  should   adopt  the 
(•badge  of  a  party,  .and  bow  to  the  ci^ces  of  its 
^iQieiiibefs.     Sif  ^ohn  Hawkins,  who  tells  us  that 
be  had  a  loff^  intiinacy  with  some  of  tha  most 

■I  .cfMife«f.Akc&^&  * 


.ti]lM^alotcIdy>tfae  InUCk-of  4^  y^omg  pl^tikn  ww  * 
p^tetiyrplainly  poiiitc«t  oufy  bat  that  tl)e  ^ondvct' 
of  SQoh.mn  0fne<wa9:rec[ucil]|i»  to  ttiBystmiJ^'  >ilbr 
-then  fxroceeds  to  say^  that'St*  was>>necf8sarpdi0> 
>bould  be  either  a  xeaiouB'  Dissenter  or  «i  zealous, 
jH^rchnrchman ;    an  ardent  Whig  or^  ardenD ' 
Tory;   that^'  the  frequenting  Batson's  or  Child's* 
was  a  declaration  of  the  side  he  t9ok;  and  hiS'' 
jbusiness  was  to  be  indiscrimiiiately  c6«iTteou&and!: 
obsequious  to  all  men,  to  appear  much  •abrcMld'' 
and  in  public  places,  to  increase  his  tioqiiaid*^? 
jtance  and  form  good  connexions,  in  the  •  dping 
^hereof,  a  ¥ife,  if  he  were  manriod,  tiiat  .coul^r 
visit^  play  at  cards,  and  tattle^  was  ■  often tiaipsr' 
very  serviceable.    A  candidfite  for  practice^  pur^^ : 
suiag  ithese  methods,  and  exercising  the  patiflucd' 
of  a  set;ting-4og  for  ha^lf  a  score  yea^  in  ,the  e^M 
p(9C.t|Uion  of  4e9^^  x:esigpations,  or  other  aodi- 
AeaU  tjb^tt  occa^on  vacancies,  at  the  end  therqofr* 
either  ibuitid  hv^sel/an  hospital  physician,  j^d:  if 
pf  iBct^jiehbm  a  moaopojUst  p/.p;i^,  and  th^t  a 
•vevy  ■  Intrative  branch  of  pr^^ce ^  or  •  dpopied  tfy 
8j!rugg)e  with  diftculties  for  d^<^  jemw4^ ^  -k^^^ 
lijfei'',    HjQ  iJbicn,  aftjer  iqb^tj^ 

inipans,.  remarte,  thftt  "{W»  ibe|},  aq,d  ©afly 
other  instances  th^  ^^P  ^^  fj^duceSy  it  is  evi* 


»«N«*»»f  •rv,^\.c4 '^^*^*'''  \, 
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vbfieqtiiousness  of  inannfr'  and  versatility^  of 
opinion,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  remuneration 
which  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  ignorant; 
the  '  time-serving,  though  crafty,  hunter  after 
fees. 

To  excel  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science 
was.  formerly  the  characteristic  of  every  great 
physician ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
times  to  consider  a  proficiency  in  elegant  letters 
as  interfering  with  medical  study  and  practice. 
That  an  idea  so  futile  and  absurd  should  be  en;- 
tertained  by  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  the 
profession,  and  of  mankind  at  large,  will  excite 
little  wonder ;  but  that  those  who  possess  any 
tincture  of  liberal  knowledge  should  embrace  a 
position  so  extravs^ntly  foolish,  foi^ctting  that 
learning  in  all  its  various  branches  can  alone  fix 
a  firm  basis  for  the  acquirements  of  the  physician, 
must  occasion  no  small  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment. To  this  very  imbecifc  and  barbarous 
prejudice  it  is  probable  that  Bathurst,  who  was 
la  coadjutor  with  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth  iii 
the  composition  of  the  Adventurer,  might  owe 
some  portion  of  his  professional  failure. 

To  those  who  are  inclined*  to  favour  such 
illiberal  and.  confined  views  i  would  recommend 
«n  attentive  perusal  of  the  fbiloiring  quotation, 
\rhiGb  iii  tnken  'fh)iiv  «n  4uimii«blbr  epistle  ta  Dr. 


ferdndliiA  physician  who  combined  the  chanM 
oCfdegant'literaturewith' the  most  solid  acqnisi^ 
|ioB»jol' scidnce. 

)t%lt'«4he  glory  of  medicine,  that,  .moce  than 
all  others,  it  is  the  profession  of  lUeratttre,  as  well 
B»foi^entvoknce,  No  kind  of  knowledge  is  in- 
ifii^rent  or  useless  to  a  physician,  because .  man, 
the- object  of  his  care,  is  connected  with,  and  in-, 
flnenced  by,  almost  every  thing  in  nature.  With 
singular  p)x>priety  our  language  has  appropriated 
Id  the  medical  practitioner,  the  term  Physician,  . 
that'  is,  ^wnxo^  a  student  of  nature ;  whose 
aoienee  may  be  defined  Universal  Philosophy,  or 
iht  contemplation  of  universal  nature,  directed 
to  thefnreservation  and  relief  of  man.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  every  period  there  have  been. 
{lAiysiciaiis  who  have  supported  this .  high  and 
interesting  part  of  their  character,  and  have 
aippeared  as  the  friends  of  phUosophtf  and  the 
■gHardians  of  literature,  Hippocaates  was  in- 
structed in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times.  Th^ 
learning  of  Galen  was  immense,  and.  extended 
to  evftfy  subject.  Orib asius  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  age.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  meiv- 
tiorang  with  honour  the  names  of  Otius,  .Are- 
»su6^!(and  Pau£.us  Eoinsta,  Quintilian  in- 
.fiimis  us,  that. Cblsus  wrote  on  a  variety  of  sub-, 
^tctsi' besides  physio.    .Among. the  Arabians, ;Wje. 


lnd'.XBamy  hmtcd  characters..  AviC£kk a  wa6,a 

piofoiiad  aid  uaiversal  philo^pher :    the  jiie&u>« 

lablc  saying  of  AvEsaoEs,  '  Sit  a^troamoacQ^ 

pliilosoplus,'  ipjrovfSt  imquestiqnably  Jus  attack- 

aimt  to  Ittaraturc. — Rqaz^s  sfaoulid  hs^ve  be<sn 

pysevioudytxi^eGd;   aftd  to  thei^  wc  Boay  a44 

ABJK)ii!LJrcz«u,  mhbae  curiDus  travels  into  £gXP^ 

f|  learoed  iProfevor  13  at. preset  printing  .^t 

<dxibrd..    iXuriog  -the  darkness  of  th^e   no^ddle^ 

ages,  iticaiHiQt  be  supposed  t^t  physiciansshQul^ 

have  .escaped^  from  the  cddp^^essipg  itiflue^^^  of 

tlie  times^.    ¥.et  there  is  rreaspn  ^  hcUcvp,  ti^a^ 

tfiey  were  loss  Effected  by  it  than  other  cla^i^pf 

jhQia;  and,that  eyoii  4^n9  ^  on  other  oqcf^^pn^ 

theyistood  imp  thfi  advocates  of  lem^fi  aftd^i^^^ 

tif^pd,  and  ibnii^i  iasome  degree,  a  banaer  a^nst, 

t^^dbw^WBdito  of.  weak  and  bigoted  Th^l^gJAilf^ 

If  iftapviUiese  we  d^^cend  to  mf^iera  itime^, .  via;^,^ 

rtspectahkvVKxmQhevs  tDightbe^produc^..  Xa^i^. 

i^gfis  A^w^^^aa  'n»s  Bo&RQA^^^  «nd   Haj4i^^^ 

ISbm^  i6eaknb0t  tftm  »H  difttifi^ttished;  tKe^ij^y^^ 
by^^he  :Msrietgr  jmd  m^mt.oi  th€jyr;k^ftvfl^^^ 

Hailtr  in  particular  dew^e?  v|j^  ]^.  f?^S5^  *^ft 
mM'=^^^:?^  extow-dia^y  of  i^ij^ind.    i>^^ 


WUiit'kiiid  6f  1dci6\^edgc 'd^hd  ^  alt^it^;>M» 
ii^yi^;£ttclMndt  ^^ctH    H^hai.  shidfif^Widhi 
aUi^ss&bt '  di^enee'  fhinr  his  .  infkQcy.'  /•  'Wheitf 
(bi^,iiiiiiii. years?  of  ^e,'  he  .is  skid'' ta  haVe^  <^itM 
j^MA'ff^  :his:  own  use  a  -  Chaldee  Gramriiap,  i 
CbceKtrnd  Hebrew  Dictionary^. and  an  Hbtorical 
InciteUiaFf/  containing,  an  abridgement  of  inoi« 
ibiW  HM&tttticiiss  from.  £ayle  and  MorerL      M 
w^iiM£'6f.his  activity,  we  leam^  that  when  he 
ll£d;the^  ibi^ortune  tO'  break  his  ri^t  arm^  hit 
;iijk|^6itWui'si!irpHzed,  on  visiting  hini  one  dfi)v 
td^^'fiiiA  h'lin  writing  with  his :  left^  which  he  hai^ 
n^T  ceased  to  try  till  he  acquired-  that  use  of; 
ii."'  To   thes^  might  be   added  several   living' 
ciififiioters,'  too  well  known  to  need  ennmeraition^} 
wlftj  .are'  w'orthy  successors  of  those  illustrious < 
i£ni,  and  in  due  time  will  have  their  nameii 
jemied  by  posterity  with  theirs.    Medical  systemt^ 
wiU'^chkngc';  they  mast  change,,  because  humaiii 
knowledge  is  progressive,  and  the  woi^s  of  Godi 
ar^'pasf  JSiiding  6tit;  but  amidst  their  revoluti<on9,i 
h)^^^  Wttl  cofitiiitie  tb  be  paid  t6  tfte  Ademotyl 
oflii3i^asihe4(^.  as  long,  as  leamit^yahd  g&tknx 
arfe  esWiied  aittohjg.mei.'^*^        '•*  i'i 

^,E|KUtle  prefixect  to  "  b^seiratioDs'oii  t^'litlk«tiir0  of  ^ 
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; .  In.  consequence  of ; not  $iu^ceediQg  ia '  jhis^  pto*^ 
fetsiou  at  home,  DnBatburst  became  .desiraus  of 
meeting  &XIJ  pfler  which  might  lead  to  employe 
inent  abroad.  He^  therefore!,  ^adly  accepted  of 
the  appointmeht  of  physicism:to  the >  army  des- 
tined to  the  attack  of  the  Havaimah ;  w here^aoon 
iafter  his  arrival,  he  was  seized' with  an  epidemic 
fever,  then  prevalent  among  the.  troops^  4«id 
perished  before  the  place  could  be  reduced;^  The 
grief  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this*  melancholy  -event 
was  great  and  strongly  expressed;  i writing  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Beauclerkj  he  exclainvs  "  The-ljtouvdn- 
nab  is  taken; — a  conquest  too  dearly'  bought; 
for  Bath urst  died  before  it.  r       /    .  ,m  :\^ 

'    Vix  Priamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  ftut*"*^^  '     ^^^  • 

Dr.  Bathurst  appears,'  from  the  little  wMch  Is 
'recorded  of  his  life,  to  have  been  a  man  ttir  grfeat 

moral  worth,  of  a.  sound  and  cultivated  tlifa\fh^- 

stahdiiig,  and  graced  with  pleasing  manners.*  Of 
""his  humanity    the    following    anecdote'  ^eaks 

strongly  in  favour;  "  My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bath- 
riirst,'*   said  J6hn^n  to   Mr*    Langtoto  with    a 

•warmth 'ot  approbation,  "  declared,  that  he  was 
•«^ad  that. his  father  had  left  his^  af&irs  iff  total 

'jruiut  becttuse,  having  no  e«tate;  he  wus  not  tiiid^t 
^Aetemptatidn  of  having  iidVes.^f      '  *  " 

*  Bosweirs  life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  1 .  p.  208.  note, 
t  Bottwell's  life  of  Johnww,  VoL  4*  p.  97* 


•f'Th«' papers  trhich'  Dr.  Bathurst  contributed  to 

IdieiAdvetitUMr  ATb  itl  ttumber  eight ;    they  have 

fovrtfioir  signature  lihe 'initial  A*,  and  fere  chiefly 

«f  ithe  ircftiidEll  ^and  satiric  kind.    The  Doctor 

^4Bls .  mdeed  the  first  coadjutor   whom  Hawkes- 

mvth  called  to  hi&  aissistance;   and   when  this 

1wo«Tce  (owing  to  our  author  leaving  England,) 

iaiedy  Johnson  and  Warton  were  requested,  and 

a^[teed,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

•  The  essays  of  Bathurst  include  No,  3,  a  Pro- 
;tfect  Jbr  a  new  pantomime  entertainment;  No,  6,  a 
i^ntf^tjbr  an  action  of  manuscripts,  by  Timothy 
Spinbnuiny  author;    No,  9,  on  the  Impropriety  of 
SigTis  ;  No.  19,  Proposals  to  improve  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  animal  comedians;   No,  23,  a 
Scheme  of  a  new  memorandum-book  for  the  use  of 
^^  ladies,  with  a  specimen :  No.  25,  Infelicities  of 
VifUrimony  produced  by  an  imprudent  choice :  exem- 
piified  in  many  characters;    No,  35,  a  Plan  of  n 
npii  paper  called  the  Beau-Monde;  and  No,  43,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Hd^penny, 
^.     For  the  sprightly,  humour  which  peculiarly 
.  distinguishes  tha  fficst  volume  of  the  Adventurer, 

^-  >  ^Dii.  Johnson  is-  Mitd'ia  ^alre  dictated  his  numbers  in  ^e 
il^TGntiuer,  mafkiad  «with>tb^  letter  X  ta  Ds.  Bathurst* 
who  acted  the  part  of.pn  fMOfuiuenus  on  this. occasion,  ami* 
at  the  request  of  JohnsoQ;  appropriated  the  profits. 


Its  im-ign  COVTBiBVTOBS  TO^THJJE  '  * 

we^  aiey'tkeKfofe^  abaaost  entMy  indebted**  t6 
BatkufBt^  seven  of  the  papers  mentioned  ab&th 
beiilg  inckided  in' that  portioitof  the  work.  **Th^ 
seeiHid,  third,  and  fourth  i^itinles,  though  dis^ 
]^8!3^ng:mQc1i^leg8nt  criticinM,  and  great  poW« 
efS  of  imagination,  would  have  preseiited  a  yet 
g|6ater  variety  had  he  been  spared  to  assist  thos^ 
wbo  were  afterwards  associated  in  the  prosecatiott 
of  the  plan.  To  the  fancy  of  Hawkesworth,  tbfd 
morality  of  Johnson^  and  the  criticism  of  Wartbti, 
ha4  the  sportive  satire  of  Bathurst  been  added, 
the  Adventurer,  beautiful  and  interesting  at^tii^ 
would 4)av6<997a€{9ii  nearer  approach' to  perfeditmi^ 


Joss»ft-WARTOKj  D.  D.j  the  scfn  of  Thdmii 
Warton,  B.  D,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,- Ox^ 
ford,  aiid-Peetry-Professor  in  that-University,  was 
bom  at  Dunsfold,  in  the  county  of-  Surry,  and 
baptized  there  on  the  22d  of  April,  1722. 

Until  his  fourteenth -year'  he' was,-  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  spcut.at  New  Colle^ 
School,  educated  umier  the  care  of  his  father,  a 
ma&  of  elegant  dassie^l  leatidag,  and  the  aulliblr 
<tf^a  vc^unseef  poenw  publisbed  iir  tbe^yeJBik'  17^  Ifi  * 
^  On  the^d'of  August,  l7a6,Voiag  Wtfrtetf  Val 
tdoutted  on  tbe  fo^^]|d«tkMi  af  Wkchestwr  Col^ 
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If^f  luid  dtiringa.iesidence  of  near  four  yean  in 
tUi.acliQQl.gaTe  cTident  indicatioiif  of  hit  fatine 
enifnenee  .in  Utecature*  It  was  hei^  that  lie 
6moitd  aD  intimacy,  of  the  meet  durable  and 
c^epgei^al  kindy  with  that  great,  but  unfortunate^ 
ppetj,  Collins;  and  they,  together  with  another 
boy  of  the  name  of  Tomkins,  sent,  during  this 
period,  three  poems  to  the  Gentleman^s  Maga-. 
sme,*.  of  such  value  as  to  draw  forth  an  encomium 
fipfnsk  Johnson.  Mr.  Wooll  has  published  these 
sioaU  pieces  in  his  Memoirs  of  our  author ;  they 
cotainly,  as  juvenile  effusions,  deserve  much 
praise ;  but  the  Soimet  by  Collins,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  DdkatvluSj  is  in  a  strain  greatly  supe- 
rior to  its  companions.  As  it  is  very  short,  a 
literary  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  the  matured  age 
of  the  poet,  its  transcription  in  this  place  wilt 
noty  I  trust,  prove  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

When  PhcBbe  ibnn'd  a  wanton  smile. 

My  soul !  it  reached  not  here ! 
Strange,  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 

Before  a  rblng  tear ! 

From  'midit  the  drops,  n^  Lore  it  born, 

That  o'er  those  eyelids  rove : 
Thus  issu'd  frain  a  teeming  wate 
^     .  ,       Xhe  fttbicd  qneffA  of  Lo^.  :  ^   i-: 

Ia  September,  1740,  Mr.  Warton,  who  had 
bfMii  admitted  the  preceding  January  a  member 
o(,^Oml  College,  Oxford,  left  Winchester  to  re* 
tflPW  ws  l^Mmaatitmtdm  mtMu  ia  ipffc-htj  p.  5#5. 

TOL.  V.  I 
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8ide  in  the  University,  where  'he  soon  distin* 
guished  himself  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
Musesn  During  his  first  vacatiop,  indeed,  and 
at  the  age  of  only  eighteen,  he  composed  a  sketch 
for  some  intended  verses  on  the  Pas»onSy  which 
displays  uncommon  power  of  imagination^  and 
which,  it  is  probable,  might  give  rise  to  Cbllins's 
exquisite  Ode  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  same 
year  also,  1740,  he  composed  his  ^'  Enthusiast, 
or  the  Lover  of  Nature,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
and  which,  preceded  by  an  **  Ode  on  reading 
Wesfs  Pindar,"  and  followed  by  some  shoiter 
pieces,  was  published  in  1744. 

The  Enthusiast,  though  written  at  such'  an 
early  period  of  life,  is  the  longest  original  poem 
diat  our  author  has  produced.  It  evinces  la 
lively  imagination,  and  an  ardent  admiration  oi 
the  charms  of  Nature ;  but  is  inferior  in  richness 
and  boldness  of  conception  to  the  *^  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy,"  composed  in  the  same  species  of 
verse,  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  1745.  The 
picture  of  Shakspeaie  nursed  by  Fancy,  and  the 
foUoMring  description,  of  which  the  last  three 
lines  convey  a  most  striking  and  poetic  idea,  are 
however  highly  conceived,  and  as*  correctly 
finished. 

Ev^n  when  idld  tempests  swallow  up  the  ^aihs, 
Aad  BoreaiP  blMtB^  big  IuhIi  tad  noBii  «ombiM 
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To  shake  tli^  groves  ^d  moimtfdnsy would  I  ait    ;  .. 

Pensiii^y  ipaaing  on  the  outrageous  crii^es 

That  wake  heaven's  vengeance :  at  such  solemn  hours, 

^daemons  and  goblins  through'  the  dark  air  shriek, 

WMle  Hecafe,  with  her  black-broWM  sisters  nine/   ' 

Rides  o^  tHe  earth,  and  scatters  woes  and  dsatb. ; i: 

Then  too^  they  say,  in  drear  .Egyptian  wilds 

The  lion  and  the  tiger  prowl  for  prey . 

With  roarings  loud !  the  lisfning  traveller 

Starts  f ear-struck,  while  the  hollow-echoinjg  vaults 

Of  pyramids  increase  the  deathful  sound. 

About  this  time  also,  'whilst  a  student  at  Ox; 
fbrd^  he  produced  his  '^  Dying  Indian''  aijid 
**  Ranelagh  House/'  a  satire  in  prose  in  imitation 
of  Le  Sage*  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  spirited  little 
poem,  but  the  costume  is  not  correctly  observed; 
and  the  second  is  a  successful  copy  of  the  manner 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Diable  Boit^ux. 

Mr«  Warton,  after  taking  his  Batchelpr^s  d^ 
gree  in  1744,  was  immediately  ordainedi  |^d 
officiated  as  his  father's  cur^jte,  in  the  cl^u^ 
of  Basingstoke^  in  Hampshire,  until  Febnwyt 
1746,  when  he  left  it,  to  perform  the  dutyjCff 
Chelsea;  ^  but  catching  the  sm^ll-pox  soon  aftes 
bis  andival  in  this  place,,  he  visited. Chphham  fpx 
change  of  air,  and,  on  his  recovery,  returuj^-.t^ 
Basingstoke. 

Towards  the  close  of  th^  yea;r  1746,  pur  avthof 
published  a  small  Yolyime  of  ^V^Odes  ^  «^ve];al 


fettf     '^'^ttiynin  corwiBiwww^ to  the 

Su&i^cH"  )whicfa$  J  ttr,  IB  probi^ble, : ,  were >  HWioe  \i^^ 
tended  i.tq,h«^^. been  brought,  before*  U^j?vp^b}i<?| 
mited  wi^h^^me.of'the  productions  of  hM  fri^D4 
ColUn^  ai^  pii}m  brothjer  Thoqii?^  \  ajt  Ica^,^  tbe 
followiog  j£^tcs;.wbiQbAm£ortunately:  ib9&,;r>9  d^(^, 
furnishes  erery  refi$on  for  such  aij^^oference.  .^  i ,.  > 
«  Dear  Tom,  .,  .  , , 

'^  You  ¥{]11  wonder, to  ^^  my  name  in  ap  ad- 
vertisement next  week,  so  T  thought  X.  w/jHU^d 
apprize  you  of  it.  The  case  was  this.  Collins 
met  me  in  Surrey,  at  Guildford  B,aces,  when  I 
wrote  out  for  him  my  Odes,  and  he  likewise 
cavnmunicated  some  of  his  to  me:  a|id  being 
both  in  very  high  spirits  we  tookr  c;oiir9ge,,,rp)- 
folved  to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish  them  iirir 
mediately.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  -shall  Ip^  jqo 
honour  by  this  publication,  because  I  believe 
these  Qdes,  as  they  now  stand,  are'iinfiniteij  the 
b^t  things  I  ever  wrote<  You  will  ^see  a  ^vevy 
pretty  one  of  Collinses,  on  the  -death  of  Clql(^^ 
Bosa  before  Toumay.  It  is  addressed  txh  ^- lad j 
wbo  was  Ross's  intimate  acqufontaACf^Mandt.wfto 
bj  the  way  is  Mss  Qett  Goddard-(<  CoUins, Jui 
not  to  publish'the  Odes  unl^fh/iffeto  te|Ei<guiiM^ 
fiitthem*-  "'.u' t.-s-fTT 

I  returned  from  MilfordlflBt^jiiglk^  ^i/rhei^-tf 
kft  CoUimr  vith  my  motb^  ^4  -f^^at^'^s^^Jbt 
sets  out  to  day  for  London. .  I  must  ly^  t§tti^fiS 


that  I  liav^  mii-  Wihi*  fonv  ilnitatlbtt''  tff  HOT$}i^ 

dtttf'^hifeli'^crtl  shall  own  or  no<r^«8i^cyii  •think 
jJitepil^  '•  r  w6tiffd  hbt'  hiv^  dott^  tlwi'iwithdtrf 
ydtik*  ctii«c*tv'lW^%J^eaiiselthttai*Velfy  poitt^ 
cally  aM*  i[*brt«ctly''dbilei' '^tod  ^«^n- get  yotf 
honour.—  -^''^        '• 

i  4<  Yoii'  will'  let'  tti€i  know  what'Uie  Oxford 
feHti'CJSsky.^'-'^    '•    ■ 
'*'•     '  '^*  Adieu,  dear  Tom, 

I  ..; ,  i^i  .^ij,^  ydtri^«io»t  aflfectiblfeK^  brother, 
ofc.w.;<;.  ..•  Jm1(.  .  .1.^  .  '<  j,Warton;* 
y.^'Oti  this  siiitfll  collection  of  Lyrf6  v?rse  the 
ftoe  ef  •  Bfl  Warton,  as  a  poet,  principally  rests; 
Of  t*i^  SeVdrt^n  Odes,  however,  of -which  it  ii 
Wriipdsea;  'ttiere  a^re  hut  two  entitled  tb'  an  ele- 
^&teid  rank  "for  their  lofty  tone  attii  W^hfinitfh«i 
m  Odes^^'To  Fancy^  and  «  Off  reading  Mti 
Vfhi'i  Piffdat,*  and  of  these  the  fiirst^s^uch  €InI 
iHffSMor/  It  abotinds,  indeed,  in  ft  successksfl 
iif  Strongly  cofltr<asfted  ieind  high-wro«gh%lhia^ey^ 
e#(miM'ln'a^>i¥^lfibi6Jtion  of  the  Sweetest ^adeiibe 
iibd'~'itlost  brillkttft  pblislH  The  foUewing  pas^ 
il^^'^bkle^  <eR«|ik^\mhed  fenr  pictliresq^  and  rb^ 
mantic  delineation,  the  other  for  a  strik^g'  cdn- 
hm'^f'pMi^t^^t^c^V^^^  martlar- <iiii^siaim» 
i^^ihovig^i^  kb6tMqtiiSite^|>rddtlcti0ti«^9f  ^ 


11$        '  OV  TBte  (COKnttBUTOle^  TO  THE 

O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail  {. 
Say»  in  ivhat  deep  and  pathless  vait, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Jdid  fail  of  Waters  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 
'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne*er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke^ 
Where  liever  human  art  appeared. 
Nor  ev*n  one  straw-roof *d  cot  was  rear'd^ 
Where  nature  seems  to  sit  alone. 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path^  sweet  wand'rer,  telU 
To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay-ihe  floor. 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  rttst. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Kapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till,  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whispei'd  music  in  my  ear. 


Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  foUy^ 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  fi^; 
X^  US  with  lUent  footsteps  go 
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To  chamels  and-  the  house  of  woe. 
To  Gothic- churches,  tuiIU,  and  tonha^ 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comts^ 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  ched)[» 
Her  promis'd  bridegroom^s  urn  to  seek : 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mould'iing  towers. 
Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintrj  showers. 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies. 
While  whistling  tempests  round  her  risfl^ 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 
Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre. 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martni  fire, 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heal;, 
Hy  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat; 
The  trumpet's  clangors  pierce  my  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear. 
-   Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry, 
Lo!  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
Whence  is  this  rage?  what  sfMrit,  say. 
To  battle  hurries  me  away? 
lis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slun. 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign ; 
Where,  inad  with  pain,  the  wounded  ytetd 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around. 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground* 
And,  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field* 
Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon-shield! 

Tke  year  foijLoviiv  iheiiuUwatioajof  tbesiB 


oMi,  ouriiJKlbor'waft^pfOsidiitod,  b^4lfe  ^Duke  of  * 
BeHoii^<lo  tbe  ffoelMy'fofnWynBlttfb^  'a  piece  of 
pntfriin^tf  rnriricli  'Enabled-  him  to  gratify  a'  iong^ 
fdnaed' and 'tepder-. attachment  lor  a  Mi» Damans 
tO'  \viioi9^  i  OH/  l^\s  -indbuctkiB  to  the  liying^  he 
ms  immediatelj'  married. 

'  With  thift  lady,  who  appeais  to  have  been  very 
amiable,  and  altoguther  worthy  of  his  choice,  he 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness^ 
until,  in  175.1  ^  it  was  for  a  short  period  broken 
in  upon  by  a  request  from  his  grace  6f  BoltoRy 
which  could  not  be  refused,  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France.  The 
object  which  the  Duke  had  in  view,  in  pressing 
this  invitation,  was  of  a  kind  by  no  meaoB 
pleasant  to  a  clergyman,  and  which^.indoedv 
etfered  peculiar  violence  to  the  feeKngs  of  Mr, 
Warton:  The  Duk^,  in  fact,  wished  for  a  prbv 
l|»tant  clergyman  as  his  companion^. in  ordedr 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  an  event  which 
wasi  daily  expected,  he  might,  immediately' be 
married  to  a. lady  whom  he  had  for -some  time 
kept  as  his  mistress,  and  who  was  well'  known  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  PoUy  Peachum. 
.  .vMr.  WartoA  left  England  (ml  the^fith  of  April, 
mKl  accompanied  &0  Duke^iMlho  travelled  with 
cv^y  4^Q(N|EyiiQdatioQ,  add  by  easy  stages^  tlunough 
the  French  provinces  to  Montauban,  where  his 


09BBBti ^nptatsd   beridJagmcCTe-cintiHiiiryo  Mr 

bimIc^Uk  /dkiiif^iitUAtiU'^<>ipmoi3^fliitiiiy»r|lii5i^] 
^^iablihAti^  |niH«f  ilriDorigiiwi  pko^  indws^ 
oodr  gudrak'y  imtwithalrtdHig  the^  ^tfonag^  lio  hb^ 
derived  from  waiting  the  expected  events  to  lemm 
Ills  party  andnretiini  faome.  He  landed  at  Soiltlw 
anlptoB  iti' September,  1751;  and  during  the  sdb* 
sequent  .month,  lierGisce  of  Bolton  having  or* 
ptvad^  Ae'Duloe  wa*  married  at  Aix,  in  Provence; 
Uf '  Mr.  Devisme,  chapkdn  to  the  embassy  at 
Turin. 

M  (Another  dfcomstance  that  had  material  weight 
in  «9epeditiBg  the  return  of  Mr.  Warton,  arose  from' 
tiv  wish  of  prosecuting  a  literary  engagement  ^ 
much  importance  to  him.  This  was  an  editiolK 
of.  Virgil,  in  Latin  and  English,  of  which  A» 
.£iipid  was  to  appear  in  the  version  of  Pitt,  atiS 
the  £ck>gues  and  Georgics  were  to  be  tronslateif 
by  himself.  •<  • 

••'This  elegant  and  valuable  accession  to  clasn* 
oal*  literature  was  completed  and  published  in 
ifid)  vir4  volumes,  8vo.  accompanied  by  Wat^ 
burtos's  Dissertation  on  the  sixdi  i£neid ;  Obsei^ 
'Vtotioiis^on  the  Shield  of  ^neas,  by  Whitehead;  on 
tfacCbaracteroftliipis,  by  Atterbury;  and  three 
fiisays  'oB>;pasten^,  didactic^  aoadepic  poetry. 


together  with  a  Life  of  Virgil^  and  notes  on  the 
whole,  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor.  < 

In  this  undertaking  our  author  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  double  capacity  of  poet  and 
critic,  and  had  taken  much  time,  and  made 
great  exertions,  to  render  the  work  satisfactory  to 
himself/  and  acceptable  to  the  public* 

That  a  new  version  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil  was  wanted,  in  which  the  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  original 
should  be  sedulously  preserved,  cannot,  by  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  Dry  den,  be  denied. 
Poverty,  and  consequent  rapidity  of  composition, 
had  led  that  great  poet  into  numerous  mistakes 
njith  regard  both  to  the  meaning  and  mythology 
of  the  Roman  bard ;  and  the  same  causes  had 
npt  only  prevented  his  giving  the  last  polish  to 
his  version,  but  had  disabled  him  from  studying 
with  sufficient  attention  the  style  and  g^iius  of 
his  author. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  no  two  poets 
were  ever  more  dissimilar  in  style,  talents,  and 
cast  of  character,  than  Virgil  and  Dryden.  Cor* 
lect  judgment,  pure  taste,  and  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  former  | 
while  vigour,  spirit,  and  variety,  with  defective 
taste,  and  no  pathos^  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tha 
latter. 
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The  studies  knd  propensities  of  Warton  pecu^' 
liarly  fitted  him  for  a  traJUslator  of  this  portion  cf 
Virgil.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
original  Airas  intimate  and  critical ;  he  was  well 
▼ersod  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  mythology 
of  the  ancients ;  he  had  a  strong  relish  of  the  ten** 
der  and  pathetic ;  hiis  taste  was  delicately  punS' 
and  chastised,  and  his  versification  correctly 
harmonious.  With  these  qualifications,  he  has 
produced  a  translation  of  the  Georgics  which,  in 
taste,  costume,  and  fidelity,  in  sweetness,  tender* 
ness,  and  simplicity,  has  far  exceeded  any  pre* 
vious  attempt,  and  has  only  been  rivalled  by  the 
version  of  Mr.  Sotheby. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining,  and,  to  young- 
minds,  a  very  instructive  employment,  to  com- 
pare the  translations  of  the  Georgics,  by  Drydei^ 
Warton,  Sotheby,  and  De  Lisle,  with  their  origi- 
nal, and  with  each  other.  Nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  toward  promoting  a  love  for  the 
best  and  purest  models  of  composition.  The  el^ 
gant  simplicity  of  Virgil ;  the  vigorous  but  too  often 
slovenly  and  coarse  diction  of  Dryden ;  the  chaste 
and  faithful,  yet,  sometimes,  too  humble  copy  of 
Warton,  and  the  rich,  polished,  and  beautiful  Ian-' 
guage  and  versificaticm  of  Sotheby^  would  as- 
suredly prove,  by  their  parallellism  and  analysis^  ^ 
a  fertile  source  of  correct  taste  and  discriminative' . 


tdgment,  Tb^^  Allowing  d«scripti6n;  fat  ih-^ 
ice,  of "^e^C^dtyiffan  PeasiEult,  as  given  by  the 

[ree  tinitfiflbtbh^'  will  plac^  the  character,  pf 
Warton's  version,  J,  should,  i^iagine,  in  it*  .true 
light;  as  Afls^Ading^  the  impeifeotioiisof  Dry  deny 
yet  not  attaining  the  fuH  melody  and  htgh  finish 
of  Sotheby.  '      I 

k  Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  jam  sub  fine  laborum,  &c, 

Georg.  lib!  4. 1. 116  ad  I.  i45{ 
Ivow,  did  I  not  so  near  ifiy  labours' end^ 
Strike  sail^  and  hast^ing  to  the  harbour  tend^ 
My  song  to  flow'ry  gardens  might  extend. 
To  teach  the  yegetable  arts,  to  sing  '  / 

The  Psstan  roses,  and  their  double  spriqg ;  " 
How  succ'ry  drinks  the  miming  stream,  and  how 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow;  ^  -  lo 

How  cucumbers  along  the  surface  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep. 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bears-foot,  myrtles  green;  and  ivj  pale. 
For  where  with  stately  towers  Tarentum  stands. 
And  dee|>  6alesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
I  ohewM  am  old  Corycian  swain  to  toow»  ' '  "^ 

I^rd  <k£  i^  ac^es,  and  those  barven.too ;  .  i.<i^ 

ynfit  for  shf^p  or.  viuesi  and  more  un£f  to  sow :  ■ .  .'/^ 

Yet,  lab*rine  wjbII  hb  little  spot  of  ground, 
StSae  sfci(fe*rm^^6t-herbs  here  and  there  he  found : 
Wll<*,VullWat<jrfwfth' his  daily 'cire,  '^^^ 

And  bruised  with  vervain,  wereliM  Irtfigtf  fkre.  '  '  ^ 

Sometimes  white  Ulies  did  tbeir  leaves- a&Kjd,  ^  •  :><-ii 

^i^h  ^I^o}^^i0j2juej^2py-flow*r»  toi|^B«LUn.lKWiiely  boards 


Tne  little  of  his  own,  because  hls.own,  4i4  J^flM^ 

iM  wbteh  ccUd'.vwter  trpli|itbe  niokJi^'Wi^,''      '^'^^^ 

He  stripped  the  bears-foot  of  its  leafy  growth  ^;  i . ,  . 
And,  calling  western  winds,  accos'd  the  spring  of  sloth. 
He  therefor^. first  a^iQPg  th?  swain9  was  fpuodf,,, 


h 


} 


I 


>^ith  friendly  Atu^ff,  s^ur'd  his  tender  vines* ,  .      •  r« 

For  ev'ry  bloon^  his  trees  in  spring  afford.  ; 

An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored.  1. 

He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows ; 

For  fruit  the  grafted  peai^tree  to  dispose;  . 

And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  slo^s* 

With  spreading  pl^n^ps  he  made  a  cool  relxeat; ...     »     . , . 7/ 

To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer's. heat .      .  ,.     <:  1 

But  straitened  in. my  sp^ce,  I  must  forsake  _  ,    h  . 

This  task;  for  qthers  afterwards  to  take.  .,  ,..1 

,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  bakliiesi 
Ad  poverty  of  some  parts  of  this  trattshitiofii,  ^ 
pecially  of  thfe' first  ahd  third  triplets,  and  of  thi 
four  concluding' line^.^  A  few  couplets  are.  yiqj^ 
thy  of  Dryden;  %i.,vja^J,superiority . of  .W«r0a( 
however^  wiU^fa^t  Indent.  ..      .-r.  mA 

And  here,  but(lMt^'PliW^il^tb<$  shore,    '  '  ^  -  'ihimm^? 
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Perhaps  the  garden*!  culture  I  fiiight  fling; 

teach  Pflestiun's  donblj-bloosung  rose  to  spring; 

How  celery  and  endnre  love  to  grow 

On  verdant  banks  where  gurgling  rivulets  flow ; 

How  best  the  creeping  cucumber  may  swell; 

Kor  daffodil's  late  bloom  would  fbil  to  tell ; 

Acanthus*  bending  stalks,  nor  ivy  hoar. 

Nor  myrtles  green,  that  love  the  breezy  shore. 

For  once  beneath  G^balia's  lofty  towers. 

Where  black  Galesus  thro'  rich  pastures  pours^. 

An  old  Corycian  yeoman  I  beheld. 

Lord  of  a  little  and  forsaken  field. 

Too  poor  to  nourish  sheep,  or  fafning  kine. 

Hie  golden  com,  or  Bacchds' joyous  vine; 

Yet  he  thin  sallads  'mid  the  bushy  ground, 

And  vervain  planted^  and  white  lillies  round; 

And  late  at  eve  returning  home  to  rest. 

His  frugal  board  with  unbought  dainties  blest, 

Nor  wish'd  to  be  the  richest  monarch's  guest. 

When  spring  ^th  flowers,  with  frwts  when  autumn  glow^ 

He  first  could  pull  the  apple,  crop  the  rose*; 

When  winter  drear  had  clove  the  rocks  with  cold. 

And  ch^n'd  in  ice  the  rivers  as  they  roll'd, 

EVn  then  acanthus'  tender  leaves  he  shear'd. 

Slow  zephyr  blam'd,  and  a  late  summer  fear'd. 

He  the  first  swarms  could  boast  and  pregnant  bees* 

From  the  full  combs  could  richest  honey  squeeze : 

Tall  were  his  pines  and  limes,  and  fruitful  all  his  trees. 

Whatever  buds  the  bending  branches  wore. 

So  many  fruits  in  autumn  swell'd  his  store. 

He  too  could  high-grown  elms  transplant  in  row^ 

Or  hardened  pear-trees  from  their  place  transpose^ 

Orplumba  with  all  their  frviti,  or  lofty  plaoet 


] 


} 
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That  sheitei'd  ^th  htotA  shades  tike  qnafllng  avidni* 
But  since  too  nanow  bounds  my  song  confine. 
To  fatue  bards  these  s«bjects  I  lesign. 

WartoiL 

«  The  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  fidelity  of  tbb 
specimen  will  not  be  disputed;  and,  with  few  ex.* 
ceptions,  such  is  the  *  character  of  the  entire 
version.  Whether  the  more  ornamented  and 
higher  polished  translation,  however,  of  Mr* 
Sotheby  forms  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Latin 
model,  is  a  question  which,  I  think,  will,  after 
the  perusal  of  the  subsequent  lines,  be  answenl 
in  the  affirmative. 

Al^  fsv^te  scenes!  but  now  with  gathered  sail  • 
F'seek  the  shore,  nor  trust  th'  inviting  gale; 
ipse  had  my  song  your  charms  at  leisure  trac'd* 
And  all  the  garden's  varied  arts  embraced; 
Sung,  twice  each  year,  how  Fsestan  roses  blow« 
How  endive  drinks  the  rill  that  purls  below» 
How  trailing  gourds  pursue  their  masy  way. 
Swell  as  they  creep,  and  widen  into  day ; 
How  verdant  celery  decks  its  humid  bed. 
How  late-blown  flow'rets  round  narcissus  spread ; 
Tbe  lithe  acanthus  and  the  ivy  hoar. 
And  myrtle  blooming  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 

Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galesus  leads 
Hb  flood  dark-winding  through  the  golden  meadi» 
Where  pr9Ud  (Ebalia's  towers  o*erlook  the  phun« 
Once  I  beheld  an  old  Corydan  swain ; 
Lord  of  a  little  spot,  by  all  disdun'd. 
Where  aeter  labMag  yoke  subtfatence  gain*d» 
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Where  never  shepherd  gave  his  flock  to  feed* 

Kor  Bacchus  dar'd  to  trust  th'  ungratefol  meadi 

He  there  with  scanty  herbs  the  bushes  crown*d. 

And  planted  lillies,  vervain,  poppies  round ; 

Nor  envied  kingsi  when  late,  at  twilight  close. 

Beneath  bis  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose. 

And  cuird  from  earthy  with  changeful  plenty  stor'd^ 

Th*  unpurchased  feasts  that  pil'd  his  varied  board. 

At  spring-tide  first  he  pluck'd  the  fuli<»blown  rose, 

I'rom  autumn  first  the  ripen^l  apple  chose ; 

Atkd  e*en  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold, 

Atid  chain'd  th*  overhanging  torrent  as  it  rolFd, 

His  bk>qming  hyacinths,  n^er  known  to  fail, 

S^ed  sweets  unborrow'd  of  the  vernal  gale. 

As  'mid  their  rifled  beds  he  wound  his  way. 

Chid  the  slow  sun  and  zephyr's  long  delay. 

Hence  first  liis  bees  new  swarms  unnurober'd  gave, 

And  pressed  from  richest  combs  the  golden  wavet 

limes  round  his  haunts  diffused  a  grateful  shade« 

And  verdant  pines  with  many  a  cone  array'd ; 

And  every  bud  that  gem'd  the  vernal  spray^ 

Swell'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  ray. 

He  lofty  elms  transpos'd  in  order  plac'd. 

Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  grac*d. 

And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  plums  display'd. 

And  planes  that  stretch'd  o'er  summer  feasts  th«r  shade. 

Ah!  fav'rite  scenes!  to  other  bards  resign'd, 

I  leave  your  charms,  and  trace  my  tai^  tma^d, 

Sotheby. 

The  critical  part  of  our  author^s  Virgil  de* 
serves  as  much  commendation  as  the  poetical; 
ihe  notes  and  essays,  and  especially  the  essay  on 
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Epic  Poetry,  "are  jiidicioifs,  comprebensivei  aaci 
clear,  and  the  whole  work  may  be  coosiderod  .^ 
a  high  treat  to  the  scholar  as  well -a&  iheipoefL 
'*  To  every  ^classical  reader,  iiideed^?'reiiiaak»  Mr. 
Wool],  ''  WartoB's.Virgil  will  afford -ith^ndieftt 
fund  of  instmctioh  and  amusement ;  and  as  a 
professional'  maii^  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that 
I  scarcely  knowy  work,  to  thq  up{)er  .•classes,  ^of 
schools,  SQ  pri^ant  with  the  most  valuable  ad? 
vantages :  as  it  imparts  information,  without  the 
encouragement  of  idleness ;  and  crowns  the  ^x^ 
ertions  of  liecessary  and  laudable  industry  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  unadulteratedL 
taste."*  .       ,  ;  .. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Mf .  Warton^  wal 
correcting  the  impression  of  his  Virgil,  that  M 
was  applied  to  by  Dr.  Johnson ^to  undertake  th^ 
province  of  criticism  and .  literature  in  the  cqqi^. 
position  of  the  Adventurer  ;  a  request  with  which^ 
as  so  immediately  coinciding  with  his  favourite' 
studies,  and  coming  through  a  medium  of  the' 
highest  respectability,  he  was  happy  to  comply.  ' 

He  had  also,  in  the  course  of  this. year,  .pro-, 
jected  a  work,  which,  had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  could  not  have  failed  to  interest  the 
lo^rs  x>f  literattire.     It  was  to  have  been  en- 
titled ^Select  Epistle»  of  Angelus  Politianusr 

'•"    "     •WoofiVlAemoirsbf^arton.p.fa. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Desiderius  Entsmusy.  Hugo  Grotius,  and  others, 
with  notes,''  vrhich  were  to  have  been :  rendered 
sufficiently  copious  to  include  a  history  of.  the 
revival  of  learning.  •  .  Why  a  plan  that  promised 
80  much,  should  have  heen  finally  n^lected,  no 
..  information  has  been  given* 

In  the  year  1754,  our  author,  through  the  inr 
terest  of  the  Jervoise  family,  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Tunworth,  and  in  1755  he  was 
chosen  second  master  of  Winohester^schoQl.  In 
this  very  useful  but  laborious  situation  his  e^rts 
were  peculiarly  successful;  in  short,  he  possessed 
the  rare  art  of  exciting  i^  enthusiasm  £»|:  literal 
ture,  and  a  love  and  respect  for  himself,  which 
has  seldom,  in  an  office  where  strict  <Uscipline  is 
so  essential,  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled. 

During  the  year  following  this  election,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  scarf  from  the  celebrated  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  x»f  Pope;*'  a 
production  which  has  conferred  iq[K)n  ium  a  very 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  criticisnu  ., 

The  object  of  this  work,  the  second  volume  of 
which,  however,  was  not  given  to  ithe  world  ujy 
til  1782,  is,  to  ascertain  the  rank  which  Pope 
should  hold  among  our  poets*  ^^  Our*  English 
poets,**  says  the  author  in  l^s  pedicatiou  to 
Dr.  YouAg,  .^^ii^y»  J  thio^J)e^dj^)^>se4  infoujr 
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difierbnt  classes  land  degrees.  In  the  first  class, 
would  place  our  only  three  sublime  and  patiietic 
poets;  Spenser^  Shakspeare^  MUton^  In  tike 
second,  class  should  be  ranked,  such  as'  possessed 
the  true  poetical  genius,  in  a  more  moderate  de» 
gree,  but  who  had  nobld  talents  for  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  ^MOiegyncal  poesy.  At  the  head  of 
these  a^e  Drydtn^  Priory  Adduon^  Qndey^  WaUer^ 
Qartky  Fenian,  Ga^^  Denhamy  Pamell.  In  the 
third  class  may  be  placed,  men  of  wit,  of  elegant 
tast^,'  and  li^y  fieuicy  in  desciibing  fsuniliar  lifo^ 
though  not  the  higher  scenes  of  poetry^  Here  m&y 
be  numbered,  Butler^  Swifts  Rochester^  Ihrme, 
Dorset,  (Hdham.  In  the  fourth  class,  the  mere 
versifiers,  however  smooth  and  mellifluous  some 
of  them  may  be  thought,  should  be  disposed: 
such  as'  fitty  SandtfSy  Fairfax,  Broome,  Bucking-^ 
hairit,  LauMdodm*  This  enumeration  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  complete  catalogue  of  writers,  and 
in  their  proper  order,  but  only  to  mi^k  out 
briefly  the  different  species  of  our  cdebfated 
authors.  In  which  of  these  classy  Pope  dc^ 
serves  to  be  placed,  thib'  following  work  fs  in- 
tended to  d^teiTmim^.'* 

Now  it  happ^^,  that  thi^  tendencycl  th6#oiif, 
especially  of  the  first  tolttihcf,  atid  th^'icstilt  ii^ 
ferred  from  the  wh<^,  axe  jgreatly  fit  variance 

It  would  apjtear;  thit'^tHito  li^/Wiittm^c^ 
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xnenced  his  Essay  he  entertained  a  much  lower 
estimate  of  Pope's  poetical  talents  than  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  began  his 
second  rolume.  Such  indeed  was  the  strain  of 
depreciation  which  distinguished  the  early  part 
of  his  critical  labours,  that  the  admirers  of  Pope 
were  hurt  and  indignant  at  the  probability  of 
their  favourite  being  reduced  greatly  below  the 
station  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  a  just 
claim.  How  were  they  surprized,  therefore, 
wiien,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  they,  found 
its  author*  answering  his  own  question  in  the 
following  manner.  "  Where  then,  according  to 
the  question  propoised  at  the  beginning  ofthisEssa^^ 
shall  we  with  justice  be  authorized  to. place  our 
admired  Pope?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Spencery  Skakspeare,  and  Milton;  however 
justly  we .  may  applaud  the  Eloisa  and  Rape  of 
the  Lock;  but,  considering  the  correctness,  ele* 
gance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  Uie  weight  of 
sentiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  man  tiiey  cpn> 
tain,  we  may  venture  to  aj^ign  him  a  place,  next 
-to  MiUoHj  and  jwt  above  Dryden.  Yet,  to 
bring  our  minds  steadily  td  .make  this  decision, 
,we  jnust  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  divine  Music 
Q^^  of  Dry  den;  and  may  perhaps  then  be  com- 
pelled to  confi^,  that  though  Dryden  be  the 
greater  genius,yet  Pope  is  tlie  better,  artist.'^ 
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No  rational  'admirer  of  Pope,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  (and  no  other  was  worth  refuting,) 
could  expect  a  more  favourable  verdict  than 
was  established  by  this  decision.  Who,  indeed, 
before  the  commencement  of.  Mr.  Warton's  criti- 
cism, thought- of  estimating  the  poetical  genius 
of  Pope  higher  than  that  of  Shakspcare  .  and 
Milton?  ma^y,  it  is  true,  preferred  him  to  Dry- 
den,  and  has  not  our  author  pursued  the  same 
path  ?  Hence  the  discrepancy  so  visible  between 
the  purport  of  the  criticism  in  the  first  part^ 
which  attempts  to  prove  that  Pope  was  rather  a 
man  of  wit,  and  a  moralist,  than  a  great  poet ; 
and  the  final  inference,  which  allows  him  poetic 
genius  but  justinferior  to  what  Milton  possessed.* 
Consistency  would  have  led  .our  critic  to  have' 
sunk  Pope  some  steps,  though  we  shall  not  con«^ 
tend  for  the  propiicty  of  such  an  allotment,  be* 
low  his  master  Drydcn. 

Whatever  may  be  .thought  as  to  the  resolution! 
x)f  the  question,  the  Essay  itself  must  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting 
productions  in  the  department  of  critidism.'  It 
abounds  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral 
disquisition,  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  easd 
and  purity,  and  exhibits  a  taste  refined,  yet 
chaste,  and  classicab;  it  is,  in  .short,  a  ^ork 
vAnch}  bpwever  often  perUsedi  «a£M&,  fresh  de^ 
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lighty  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
books  best  a4apted  to  excite  a  love  of  Htera* 
ture. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1759,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  Mr.Warton,  by  diploma, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a^d,  in  th6  sprii^ 
0f  1766 f  he  was  further  honoured,  on  the  resign 
nation  of  Dr.  Burton,  by  an  appointment  to  the 
Headmastership  of  Winchester  school ;  a  promor 
tion  which,  on  January  the  15th,  1768,  was 
succeeded  by  his  taking  at  Oxford  the  degrees 
of  Batchelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

Dr.  Warton  now  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an 
elegant  competency,  the  blessings  of  domestic 
affection,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  family 
rising  around  him;  a  measure  of  happiness, 
however,  which  was  not  continued  to  him  for 
any  l^ength  of  time;  for  on  October  the  5th,  1772, 
he  was  deprived  of  bis  wife  by  a  disease  which 
liad  made  a  very  rapid  and  unexpected  progress, 
and  which  left  him  a  widower  with  six  children. 

With  such  a  &niily^  however,  and  in  a  house 
filled  with  pupils,  and  which,  th^efore,  more 
particularly  required  female  superintendence, 
Dr.  Warton  found  it  essential  for  his  own  com- 
fort, and  for  th)e  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care,  to  fprm  a  siecond  matrimomal  cornieetmi. 
Heaccoidingly  mq^ed,  ii)  I>eoember,1773«  ^^fi 
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NichbiaS)  daqghter  of  Robert  Nichol^  Esq* 
a  lady  endowed  with  an  excellent  heart  and 
amiable  manners.  A  short  time  before  his  se- 
cond marriage  our  author  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club;  he  had  been  long  intimate, 
indeed,  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
its  individuals,  particularly  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr,  Burke,  &c.  and  his 
introduction  was,  therefore,  rendered  an  object 
to  him  of  peculiar  gratification. 
.  The  College  of  Winchester  had  the  high 
honour,  in  the  year  177^9  ^^  receiving  a  visit 
from  their  Majesties,  who  had  been  reviewing  a 
neighbouring  encampment.  They  .were  addressed 
in  an  appropriate  Latin  oration,  composed  by 
Dr.  Warton,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
who,  with  two  other  scholars,  had,  as  the  senioTB 
of  the  school,  the  cofnpliment  paid  them  by  the 
King  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.  *^  Dr. 
Warton's  house  at  this  period,*  relates  Mr.  WooH, 
**  was  filled  with  men  of  high  and  acknowledg^i) 
talents:  amongst  whom  was  Lord  Palmerstoh, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Messrs,  Stanley,  Warton, 
and  Garrick*  To  the  latter  a  very  whimsical 
accident  occurred.  The  horse  which  carried 
him  to  the  review,  on  his  casually  alighting,  by 
ftome  means  got  loose  and  ran  away.    In  ^i$ 


f 
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dilemma,  assuming  the  attitude  of  Richard,  he 
exclaimed,  amidst  the  astonished  soldiers, 

A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

which  having  reached  the  King's  ears,  he  imme- 
diately asserted,  "  Those  must  be  the  tones  of 
Garrick ;  see  jf  he  is  on  the  ground."  Mr.  G, 
was  consequently  found,  and  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  com- 
pliments, assured  him  that  his  delivery  of  Shak- 
speare  could  never  pass  undiscovered/'* 

Preferment  in  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  Doctor, 
at  length  rewarded  the  labours  and  the  talents 
of  the  preceptor,  the  poet,  and  the  critic.  In 
1782  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.P^tul's  was  given  him 
by  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who,  the  year  ensuing,  greatly  enhanced  the 
obligation  by  a  presentation  to  the  Jiving  of 
Chorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  by  our  author  for  Wick- 
ham,  in  Hampshire. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Dr.  Warton  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  until  the  year  1786,  when 
he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death 
of  his  second  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  a 
m^n  of  uncommon  talents  and  genius,  and  who, 

«  Wooll's  Memoirs  of  Warton,  p.  54. 
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ifter  suffering  the  pressure  of  a  lingering  disease^ 
died  suddenly  while  sitting  in  his  chsur  after 
dinner.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  this 
afflicting  stroke  when  the  hand  of  death  deprived 
him  of  his  brother,  the  late  poet  laureate;  a 
brother  '^  to  whom  from  his  childhood  he  had 
been  invariably  attached,  and  for  whose  goiiufi 
and  fame  he  had  ever  felt  the  most  pure  and 
liberal  admiration.  It  is  indeed  but  justice  to 
the  memory  of  both  to  declare,  that  they  never 
for  a  moment  knew  the  narrow  passions  of 
jealousy  and  envy ;  on  the  contrary,  their  most 
anxious  ^iOforts  were  used  to  distinguish  each 
other,  and  it  was  their  truest  happiness  to  ^nd 
those  efforts  successful.  To  their  several  publi- 
cations the  most  active  and  ready  assistance  had 
been  mutually  afforded.  Mr.  Warton  was  sedu- 
lously employed  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  and  hiai 
brother  in  return  furnished  many  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  History  of  Elnglish  Poetry:  no 
means  were  at  any  time  left  untried  by  either 
party  to  bring  forward  and  place  in  a  prominent 
view  the  merit  of  the  other.  Severe,  therefore, 
to  the  survivor  must  have  been  the  separation^ 
It  was  indeed  the  loss  of  a  second  self."* 

Towards  the  close  of  Dr.  Warton's  life,  when 
be  was  approaching  to  seventy,  his  emolument) 

*  Wooll's  MeQKm  of  Warton,  p.  75. 
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^iid  dignities  in  the:  Churoh  rapidly  increased ; 
in  1788  the  {irebend  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
was,  throu^  the  interest  of  Lord  Shannon^  given 
Um  l^  the  Premier;  and  in  1790,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester^  infliienced  by  the  recommendatioii 
•^the  £arl  of  Malmesbury,  presented  him  with 
the  Rectory  of  Easton,  and,  a  few  months  after* 
iptrds,  allowed  him  to  commute  it  for  the  living 
of  Upham,  in  Hampshire. 

Thus  rendered  completely  independent^  and 
feeling  the  pressure  of  age,  which  rendered  the 
superintendence  of  a  public  school  productive  of 
great  fiaiigue,  our  author  determined,  in  the  Jrear 
1703,  to  resign  the  mastership  at  the  ensoiag 
election;  and  accordingly,  after  giving  due  notice 
of  his  intention,  he  left  the  College  on  July  i  the 
S3d,  for  the  retirement  of  his  rectory  at  Wick- 
bam. 

.That  he  carried  widi  him  the  esteem,  the 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  both  of  the  electors 
and  the  scholars  of  Winchester,  will  be  fully 
evident'from.the  ioUowing  testimonials ;  tti€  first 
pf  which  was  sent,  on  his  resignation;  and  the 
aecond  presented  to  him  by  his  scholars,  en- 
jB;raven  on  an  elegant  piece  of  plate. 

«  Wiriton  College  JJlectidn  Ghamber, 

July  igth,  1795* 

^  Wei  ib^  TOdetsigBe4  SHctaiSi  do  in  the 
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liame  of  the  itwp. Saint  Mary  WintDii::  Ck)UegfS0| 
tettun^^nks  to  tbe  Revi  Joseph  Warton^  iot  tlM 
^Dconragemeikt  he  ha». given  to  Genius  and  In* 
dustry ;  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  intro* 
dttdion  of  conect  taste  in  composition  and  claSi^ 
sical  learning;  and  for  the  many  and  varioBS 
s^vices  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  Wiccami* 
Cid  Societies,  thrc^g^  the  long  course  of  yean  m 
which  he  has  filled  the  places  of  Second  and 
Head  Master  in  Winchester  school. 

/•John  Oglander,D.D.  Warden  of  New  College* 
1  George  Isaac  Huntingfordy  D.D.  Warden  of 
gj         Winchester  College. 
'^\  James  Yalden,  A.  M.  Senior  Poser, 
f  Charles  Reynell,  LL.  B.  Junior  Poser. 
l^Charl^  Blackstpne,  A.  M.  Sub  Wjarden.^ 

Opt.  ac  desiderat. 

J.  Wabtom, 

Hoc  munus  utcunqne 

LeYe  ac  panriun, 

Hon  leTi  tamen  amore, 

Ac  ejus  Maiifiietiidiiiia 

Obsenrantiay 

D.D. 
IfHccandd  soi. 

Though  Pr.  WaifQii  was  now  amch  advanced 
in  life,  he  yet  possesse4  good  health,  and  all  the 
faentol  aptivity.aivdliTelj  feelings  which -distin* 
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guish^d  his  youthful  years :  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  country,  devoted  to  each  rural  sight, 
each  rural  sound ;  and  the  cultivation,  therefore, 
of  his  farm  and  garden,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  round  Wickham,  furnished  him  with  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  gratification. 

His  enthusiastic  attachment,  indeed,  to  the 
ehaniis  of  nature,  has  been  the  subject  of  his 
brother^s  poetry,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  odes 
of  which  our  language  can  boast.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  year  17^0^  on  his  quitting 
Wynslade,  near  Basingstoke,  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  to  France,  and  commences  with 
the  following  admirable  delineation  of  his  vivid 
and  circumstantial  taste  for  rural  objects. 

Ah  mourn,  tfaon  loy*d  retreat!   ' No  more 

Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore ! 

When  mom*s  palf  rays  but  faintly  peep 

O'er  yonder  pak-crown'd  airy  steep. 

Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows  to  view 

The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new. 

Where  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride. 

Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide ! 

Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village  charm, 

Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  farm: 

The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  roof, 

Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  sails  aloof: 

.The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tali 

Parkens  the  long-deserted  hall  I  , 
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The  veteran  beech,  that  on  the  plun 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train: 
The  CQt  that  smokes  with  early  fire, 
The  low-roofd  fane*s  embosom'd  spire! 

Who.  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Through  the  deep  fbrei^fs  tanked  way; 
Pleased  at  his  coatom^d  task  to  find 
The  well-known  hoary-tressed  hind. 
That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  withered  boughs  his  pittance  mean? 
Who  'mid  thy  nooks  of  hazel  ut. 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listing  to  the  raven's  croak* 
The  distant  flail,  the  falling  oak? 
Who  thro*  the  sunshine  and  the  show'r 
Descry  the  rainbow-punted  tow'r  ? 
Who,  wand*ring  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay? 
Who,  musing,  waste  the  summer  hour 
Where  high  o*er-arching  trees  embower 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  pac*d. 
With  azure  flowrets  idly  grac'd? 
UnnoticM  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn ; 
Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote : 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye. 
Thy  pensive  ev'nings  shade  the  sky ! 

For  lo!  the  Bard  who  rapture  found 
In  ev'ry  rural  sight  or  sound; 
Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgment  chaste^ 
No  charm  of  genpae  ovtore  paas'd; 
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Who  kit  the  Muse^s  piliest  fires, 
Far  from  thy  AnroviiM  hmmt  tetireB; 
Who  peopled^all  thy  roeal  how'rt 
With  shadowy  shinies,  amd  «xy  pow'rs.* 

To  the  pleasures  derivable  from  a  taste  for  pic* 
taresque  beauty^  Dr.  Warton  continiied  to  add^ 
i¥ith  all  his  wonted  ardour^  those  arising  fnnn  the 
cultivation  of  critical  disquisition.  In  the  year 
1797  he  published,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  an 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in  which  was  necessarily 
incorporated  a  greait  portion  of  his  former  Essay 
on  this  poet;  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  have 
dissatisfied  the  public,  which  expected,  perhaps 
rather  unreasonably,  that  the  notes  should  have 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  fresh  matter.  To  re* 
peat  himself  was,  considering  the  bulk  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  prior  work,  inevitable;  and 
we  must  likewise  recollect,  that,  though  much  of 
the  essay  may  be  found  in  the  annotations,  there 
are  also  several  notes  equally  new  and  interesting* 

The  great  fault  of  this  edition,  and  for  which 
little  in  excuse  can  be  said,  a  fault  which  has 
indeed  received  a  most  severe  castigation  from 
the  author  of  the  ^^  Pursuits  of  literature,'^  is  the 
re-introduction  of  two  pieces  which,  though  ge« 
nuine,  have  for  a  long  time  been  omitted,  as  too 
indecent  for  the  public  eye.    What  could  induct 
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Dr.  Warton  to  revive  this  diiigusting  obscenity  I 
know  not:  the  foucteenl^  chapter  o£  Scriblerus^ 
it  is  true,  possesses  humaup;  but  the  Second  Satire 
fix)m  Horace  has  nothing  to  palliate  its  grossness. 
It  weare  much,  to  be  wished  aJbo  that  every  future 
editor  would  expel. not  cnly  these  offensive  pages, 
but  IhelmitaJtii^ns.likewise  of  Chaucer  and  Spen^ 
ser^.  neither  of  ^hich  have,  a  'particle  of  merits 
and  the  last  impresses  an  idea -of.  the  genius  of 
tht)  poet  totally  vpid  of  all  verist^iilijbude.' 

The  charge  of  pedantry  aod -imbecility,*  how* 
ev^i  which  the  .anpnymoiis  satirist  has  thought 
proper. to  bring  against.  Dr.  Warton,  was  most  as* 
surodly  unfounded*  No  man  wa$  lesis  a  pedjiut 
than  the  Master  of  Winchester  School;  and  suffi* 
cient  evidence  is  given  in  every  volume  of  his, 
edttionL  of  Pope,  that  bis  inteUeotual  &culties  had 
not  failed  him. 

\  Conscious  of  no  diminution  of  mental  energy^ 
and'  undaunted  by  the  critical*  severity  of  hist 
nameless  antagonist^  Dn  Warton  eymployed  him* 
sdi^  during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  lifev 
in  executing  an  edition  of  Drydenfft,Works>'  twO^ 

*  Bettez;  to  disappoint  the  public  bope, 
like  Warton,  driv'Iing  op  the  p^e  of  Pope; 
While  o'er  the  ^tutd'Httit  Warbortoh  6nfee  trod*' '  ' 
•'''■     The  WfaitOflHpeQsatskakM bbfittb'rod^^  ^^'    -•''• 
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Volumes  of  which,  with- notes,  were  ready  for  the 
press  at  the  period  of  his  death.      He  had  also, 
just  previous  to  his  retirement,   entered  into  en- 
gagements for  the  completion  of  two  productions 
which  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the 
public:    these  he  thus  mentions  in  a  letter  9d* 
dressed  to  his  friend  Mr.Hayley,  and  dated  March 
the  12th,  1792*     "  At  any  leisure  I  get  busied  in 
finishing  the  last  volume  of  Mr.Warton's  History 
of  Poetry,  which  I  have  engaged  to  do — for  the 
booksellers    are  clamorous  to  have  the    book 
finished,  (though  the  ground  I  am  to  go  over  is  so 
beaten,)  that  it  may  be  a  complete  work. — Mn 
Warton  left  notes  on  Samson  Agonistes  and  Para- 
dbe  Regained — but  these  we  are  under  some  en- 
gagement one  day  or  other  to  publish  in  a  second 
volume/'*  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  hiatus  subsisting  between  the  close   of  the 
third  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
and  his  own  Essay  on  Pope,  was  not  filled  up  by 
a  hand  so  competent  to  the  task !  We  could  most 
willingly  have  relinquished  the  edition  of  Pope 
for  such  an  undert9,king. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Warton  had  been  declining 
gradually  dilring  the  greater  part  of  1799>  occa- 
sioned by  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  and  which  ia 
the  October  of  the  same  year  became  so  much 

*  WoolPs  Memoirs,  p.  404^ 
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Aggravated,  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  and  fatal- 
result;  a  general  paralysis,  indeed,  the  conse-* 
quence  of  extreme  debility,  took  place  a  few 
months  afterwards ;  and  on  February  the  23d,l  800, 
he  sunk,  completely  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
death. 

To  his  memory  in  Winchester  Cathedral  the 
Wykehamists  have  erected  an  elegant  monument, 
which  does  honour  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr. 
Flaxman :  on  its  plinth  is  the  following  inscrip^ 
tion : — 

H.  d.  £• 

JOSEPHUS  WARTON,  S.  T.  P. 

Hujus  Ecclesiae 

Prebendarins: 

Schols  Wintoniensis 

Per  annos  fere  triginta 

Informator : 

Poeta  fervrdus,  facilis,  expolitus: 

Criticus  eruditus,  perspicax,  elegans : 

Obiit  xxiii°  Feb.  Mdccc, 

^tat.  Lxxviii. 

Hoc  qaalecunque 

Pietatb  Moniunentum 

Praeceptori  optimo, 

Desideratissimo, 

Wiccamici  sui 

P.  C. 

To  this  record  of  his  literary  powers,  however 
highly  we  may  estimate  them,  let  us  briefly  add, 

VOL.  V.  L 
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diat  they  were  exceeded,  greatly  exceeded, .  by 
the  virtues  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart. 

To  the  Adventurer  Dr.  Warton  contributed 
twenty-four  papers.  Of  these,  three  are  of  the 
humorous  kind ;  namely,  N^71>  containing  Letters 
from  six  characters ;  N°  X09,  A  Visit  to  Bedlam 
toUh  Dean  Swift ^  a  Vision;  and  N°  129)  descrip* 
tive  of  Characters  at  Bath.  A  rapid  sketch  i& 
given  in  these  Essays  of  several  individuals, 
founded,  it  is  said,  on  actual  observation;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  drawn  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  author,  notwithstanding  his  sedentary 
employments,  had  found  leisure  for  a  pretty  ac- 
curate discrimination  of  the  varying  features 
which  distinguish  the  different  classes  and  varie- 
ties of  mankind.  Two  papers  may  be  ranged  un- 
der the  department  of  Ethics;  N°  59,  proving 
that  Poets  are  not  universally  or  necessarily  poor  ; 
and  N®  87,  on  the  Necessity  of  Politeness,  as  an 
Auxiliary  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  The  first  of 
these  possesses  so  much  genuine  humour,  that  it 
might  with  propriety  have  been  ranked  under 
that  head.  The  five  numbers  are,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  their  classes  mutually  convertible;  for 
they  have  all  a  moral  and  preceptive  tendency, 
and)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  exhibit  traits  of 
jooiiUiu&ioured  Mttire. 
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The  Doctor  has  given  us  but  one  paper  that 
can  lay  clain\  to  the  attributes  of  imagination, 
the  oriental  tale  of  Bozaldab,  Caliph  of  Egypt ^  in 
N®  76 ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  mercy 
of  occasional  affliction,  and  that  perfect  happiness 
cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature;  for  that  per- 
Ibct  happiness  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable 
as  perfect  power  and  eternity.  The  imagery  of 
this  eastern  narrative  is  well  conceived,  the  senti- 
ment is  pure  and  correct,  and  the  style  ade- 
^tiately  glowing  and  rich. 

The  remaining  eighteen  numbers  are  devoted 
to  the  province  of  criticism,  that  for  which  his 
assistance  was  peculiarly  requested.  N'*  49  gives 
a  just  view  of  the  moralists  and  critics  of  France, 
and  deprecates  an  exclusive  reliance  on  their  au- 
thority. Nos.  51  and  57  display,  under  the  fic- 
tion of  a  lately  discovered  manuscript  of  Longi- 
nus,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures over  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
point  of  pathos,  sublimity,  and  grandeur.  These 
two  papers  are  admirably  conducted,  and  the 
specimens  which  are  selected  are  of  unparalleled^ 
excellence,  and  carry  with  them  the  most  perfect 
conviction.  N®  63  is  employed  in  enumerating 
^me  of  the  most  marked  imitations  of  Pope,  and 
discussing  the  difference  between  plagiarism  and 
unavoidable  analogy.    The  passages  drawn  from 
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Pope  exhibit,  both  in  their  expression  and  ideas, 
the  most  decided  proofs  of  studied  resemblance. 
Nos.  75,  80,  and  83,  place  the  superior  merits  of 
the  Odyssey  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.     It 
has  been  customary  to  prefer,   in  almost  every 
respect,  the  Iliad;  but,  whatever  may  be  allowed 
to  its  fire  and  sublimity,   in  variety,   in  beauty,^ 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,   it  is,   without 
doubt,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Odyssey.  The  story 
of  Ulysses,  as  constructed  by  Homer,  is  indeed  , 
the  most  artful,  the  most  interesting,  and  pleasing, 
upon  record ;  and  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Warton  to 
analyse   its   fabric,  and   exhibit  its  component 
parts,  is  conducted   with  uncommon  skill  and 
judgment.     May   I  he   permitted    to  say,  that, 
though  inferior  with  respect  to  fable,  in  point 
of  pathos,  interest,  and    descriptive   beauty,    I 
esteem  the  Madoc  of  Mr.  Southey  as  making  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  excellence  of  the- 
Odyssey? 

Some  most  valuable  fragments  of  Simonides 
and  Menander  are  introduced  by  our  critic  in 
Nos.  89  and  105,  accompanied  by  many  just  ob- 
servations on  their  pathetic,  moral,  and  ethic 
tendency.  K°  101  contains  some  shrewd  stric- 
tures on  the  blemishes  in  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem 
which,  were  it  stripped  of  some  pedantry  and 
some  exuberaucesy  for  instance,  of  all  its  meta^ 
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physical  theology,  would  be  the  most  perfect  and 
splendid  in  the  world. 

Five  Essays,  Nos.  93,  97,  113,  ll6,  and  122, 
have  been  appropriated  by  Dr.  Warton  to  the 
consideration  of  two  of  the  noblest  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  The  Tempest  and  King  Lear.  The 
vein  of  criticism  which  these  papers  display  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  translator  of  the  Gcorgics.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  taste  and  spirit 
which  animate  these  elegant  productions  had  been 
bestowed,  in  a  measure  more  liberal,  on  the  vast 
body  of  our  Shakspearean  Commentators,  who, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  more  at- 
tached to  virulent  controversial  annotation,  than 
to  the  simple  and  legitimate  purpose  of  elucidat- 
ing the  meaning  and  genius  of  their  author. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  coincide  with 
Dr.Warton  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  given,  in 
Nos.  127  and  133,  on  the  respective  excellencies 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  literature  and 
arts.  To  the  former  he  has  ascribed  a  decided 
superiority  in  every  department,  except  that  of 
humour  and  ridicule;  a  position  originally  sug- 
gested by  Addison,  but  which  no  impartial  critic 
will,  I  think,  sanction.  If  in  sculpture,  oratory, 
and,  perhaps,  in  history,  the  claim  be  admitted, 
yfe  may  venture  to  assert,  that  in  poetry,  paintingi 
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and  music,  the  contest  is  nobly  maintained. 
Tasso,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  Drydcn,  Collins, 
and  Gray,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  the  proudest  of  their  predecessors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  either  in  Epic,  Dramatic,  or  Lyriq 
poetry.  The  position,  that  Tragedy  had  attained 
a  state  of  absolute  perfection  in  Greece,  is,  though 
a  common  opinion,  one  of  the  most  absurd  which 
has  disgraced  the  annals  of  learning.  The  use  of 
the  chorus  is,  of  itself,  a  decided  proof  of  the  in- 
fancy and  jcrudenessof  the  art;  it  is  an  introduc- 
tion destnctive  of  all  interest  and  effect,  and,  in- 
deed, totally  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  drar 
matic  poetry.  The  attempt  to  revive  it  in  this 
country  has  been  attended  with  the  consequences 
which  might  have  been  expected,  a  complete  tor- 
por and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience. A  magnificent  spectacle  may,  indeed, 
be  produced,  and  much  genuine  poetry  may  be 
'  recited;  but  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  drama 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  so  greatly  neglected,  that 
nothing  but  languor  and  indifference  can  be  ex- 
.  pected  as  the  result,* 

♦  "  When  we  speak,"  remarks  Mr.  Twining,  **  of  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  as  perfect  and  correct  models,  we  seem 
merely  to  conform  to  the  established  language  of  preja* 
dice,  and  content  ourselves  with  echoing,  without  reflec« 
(ion  or  examination,  what  has  been  said  before  us.  f 
.  jiiboiild  be  sorry  to  be  ranked  in  th^  class  of  those  critics^- 
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As  to  the  art  of  painting,  the  mere  mention  of 
^he  great  artists  of  the  Italian  school  would,  I 
should  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. And  from  what  quarter  of  the  ancient 
'world  shall  we  drag  forward  a  performer  who 
can  be  placed,  either  by  fancy  or  report,  in  com- 
petition with  the  genius  of  Handel  ? 

The  liast  paper  with  which  Dr.Warton  has  fa- 
voured us  in  the  Adventurer,  is  N^  139>  expla- 
natory of  his  motives  and  plan  in  the  composition 
of  his  critical  essays.  . 

who  prefer  that  poetry  which  has  the  fewest  faults  to  that 
which  has  the  greatest  beauties.  I  mean  only  to  combat 
that  conventional  and  hefirsay  kind  of  praise,  which  ha« 
so  often  held  out  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  poets  as  ela^- 
borate  and  perfect  models,  such  as  had  received  the  last 
polish  of  art  and  meditation.  The  true  pruse  of  iEschy- 
Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  is  (in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in 
degree)  the  praise  of  Sliakspeare  j  that  of  strong,  but  irre- 
gular, unequal,  and  hasty  genius.  Every  tlung  which  this 
genius,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  could  produce,  in 
an  early  period  of  the  art,  before  time,  and  long  experi- 
ence, and  criticism,  had  cultivated  and  refined  it,  these 
writers  possess  in  great  abundance ;  what  meditation,  and 
the  labour  and  delay  of  the  file  only  can  effect,  •  they  to<i 
often  want.  Of  Shakspeaie,  howerer,  compared  with  the 
Oreek  poets,  it  may  justly,  I  think,  be  pronounced,  thnt 
he  has  much  more  both  of  this  want  and  of  that  abund* 
jtnoe.*'  Twimng's  Aiivtotle,  p.  307, 
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Hester  Chapone,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mulso,  Esq.  of  Twywell,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, was  botn  on  the  27th  of  October,  1727« 
Her  parents  had  a  large  family  of  children,  but 
she  and  four  brothers  were  all  that  attained  an 
age  of  maturity. 

Miss  Mulso  was,  at  an  early  period,  remark- 
able for  quickness  of  intellect  and  warmth  of 
imagination;  and  as  romances  were,  at  that  time, 
the  fashionable  reading  of  females,  she  attached 
Jierself  with  so  much  ardour  to  their  perusal,  as 
to  be  tempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  her  eccentric 
authors,  and  to  compose,  at  nine  years  of  age,  a 
romance  under  the  title  of  "  The  Loves  of  Amoret 
iand  Melissa."  This  production,  though  necessa- 
rily defective  in  style,  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  rich  and  exuberant  fancy. 

She  was  in  a  few  years,  however,  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  frivolity  and  danger  of  this  spe- 
cies of  reading ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  of 
the  date  of  July,  1750,  she  has  thus  given  her 
matured  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  the  cast  of  romance  thus 
reprobated  is  no  longer  an  existing  evil,  and,  in- 
deedy  would  require  more  time,  patience,   and 
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literary  ardour,  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
present  race  of  novel  readers,. 

"  I  make  no  scruple  to  call  romances  the  worst 
of  all  the  species  of  writing :  unnatural  repre«. 
sentations  of  the  passions,  false  sentiments,  false 
precepts,  false  wit,  false  honour,  and  false  mo^* 
desty,  with  a  strange  heap  of  improbable  unna* 
tural  incidents  mixed  up  with  true  history,  and 
fastened  upon  some  of  the  great  names  of  anti-^ 
quity,  make  up  the  composition  of  a  romance; 
at  least  of  such  as  I  have  read,  which  have  been 
mostly  French  ones.  Then  the  prolixity  and  po* 
verty  of  the  style  are  insupportable.  I  have  (and 
yet  I  am  still  alive)  drudged  through  Le  Grand 
Cyrus,  in  twelve  huge  volumes,  (folio,)  Cleopa* 
tra  in  eight  or  ten,  Polcxander,  Ibrahim,  Clelie, 
and  some  others,  whose  names,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  them,  I  have  forgotten ;  but  this  was  in 
the  days  when  I  did  not  chuse  my  own  booksj 
for  there  was  no  part  of  my  life  in  which  I  loved 


romances."* 


Though  Miss  Mulso  lost  her  mother  early  in 
life,  the  deprivation  was  rather  beneficial  than  in* 
jurious  to  her;  for,  owing  to  continual  indisposi* 
tion,  Mrs.  Mulso  was  unable  to  superintend  the 
education   of  her   daughter.     Upon  her  death^ 

•  Mrs.  Chapone*s  Works,  4  vols.  1807,  vol  1,  p.  34, 35. 
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tlierefore,  she  not  only  undertook  the  management 
of  her  father's  house,  but  endeavoured,  by  intense 
ftpplication,  to  recover  the  prior  loss  of  time;  and 
this  she  carried  into  execution  so  cfFectually, 
that  she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  classic  tongues.  To  these  acquisitions 
was  added,  by  her  own  unassisted  efforts,  an  ex- 
traordinary acquaintance  with  music ;  and  "  her 
Toice,''  says  the  author  of  her  life  prefixed  to  her 
works,  "  was  so  sweet  and  powerful,  her  natural 
taste  so  exquisite,  and  her  ear  so  accurate,  that 
without  any  scientific  knowledge,  she  could  give 
a  force  of  expression  to  Handel's  compositions, 
that  long  practice  and  professional  skill  often 
foiled  to  produce.*'  f 

Nor  was  she  only  diligent  in  acquiring  the  ac- 
complishments of  elegance  and  taste ;  the  studies 
of  philosophy  and  theology  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  time ;  for  her  devotion  was  ardent,  and 
her  reasoning  powers  of  uncommon  strength. 
Her  enthusiastic  love  of  genius,  and  her  scepti- 
cism with  regard  to  dogmatic  assertion,  led  her, 
while  very  young,  into  a  warm  admiration  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  and  into  a 
masterly  refutation  of  his  arbitrary  opinions  on 

♦  Vol1,p.lS. 
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parental  authority  and  filial  obedience;  a  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  lately  published, 
and  forms  a  most  respectable  proof  of  early  pro- 
ficiency in  argumentative  discussion. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  this  celebrated  novelU^ 
that  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chapone,  a 
young  man  of  amiable  manners,  and  at  that  time 
a  resident  in  the  Temple,  and  practising  the  law. 
A  mutual  attachment  was  the  result ;  but,  as  no 
property  existed  on  either  side,  Mr.Mulso,  though 
unwilling  peremptorily  to  prohibit  their  union, 
thought  it  necessary  to  caution  his  daughter 
against  the  imprudence  of  the  connection,  and 
to  request  that  she  would  not  form  a  final  en* 
gagement  without  his  consent. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Mulso  lived  either  un- 
der the  roof  of  her  father,  or  with  her  friends 
and  relations,  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  and 
useful  to  herself;  she  was  not  debarred  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Mr.  Chapone,  and  literature  and 
music  divided  her  hours.  Her  winters  were,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  in  London,  where  she  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows and  his  sisters,  a  family  to  whose  friendship 
and  consolatory  kindness  she  was  ultimately 
highly  indebted;  and  part  of  her  summers  was 
usually  divided  between  the  vicarage  of  her  se- 
icond  brother,  at  Suubury  inMiddlcseX;  the  epi»» 
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copal  palace  of  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Peterbo* 
rough,  and  the  house  of  her  eldest  aunt,  Mrs. 
Donne,  of  Canterbury,  In  this  city  she  had  the 
happiness  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Car- 
ter; a  connection  of  infinite  advantage  to  both, 
and  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

it  was  during  this  period  also,  and  while  Miss 
Mulso  hftd  not  exceeded  the  age  of  hve  and  twenty, 
that  her  contributions  were  written  for  the  Ram- 
bler and  Adventurer;  these,  together  with  an  Ode 
to  Peace,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Carter  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epictetus,  were  among  her  earliest  pro- 
ductions which  she  thought  worthy  of  the  press. 

With  Dr.  Johnson,  about  this  time  she  had  aa 
opportunity  of  occasionally  conversing  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  in  her  letters  to 
Miss  Carter  there  is  one,  dated  July  10th,  1752, 
which  records  a  meeting  with  this  extraordinary 
character,  and  the  result  of  an  argument  main- 
tained by  her  against  him. 
.  "  We  had  a  visit  whilst  at  Northend  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
was  charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his  daughter. 
She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  visit ;  shewed 
very  good  sense,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty 
and  humility;  and  so  much  patience  and  cheer- 
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fulness  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  <]oublcd  my 
concern  for  her.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  comma*' 
nicative  and  entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour 
to  address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject- 
of  human  malignity,  and  wondered  to  hear  a  man 
who  by  his  actions  shews  so  much  benevolenccj 
maintain  that  the  human  heart  is  naturally  male- 
volent, and  that  all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the- 
few  who  are  good  is  acquired  by  reason  and  reli- 
gion. You  may  believe  I  entirely  disagreed  with 
him,  being,  as  you  know,  fully  persuaded  that 
benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  self-love;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  extinguished, 
without  great  violence  from  the  force  of  oth^c 
passions.  I  told  him,  I  suspected  him  of  theSo 
bad  notions  from  some  of  his  Ramblers,  and  had 
accused  him  to  you;  but  that  you  persuaded 
me  I  had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  an- 
swered, that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  sentiments 
in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not  with  design;  for  that 
he  believed  the  doctrine  of  human  malevolence, 
though  a  true  one,  is  not  an  useful  one,  and 
ought  not  tp  be  published  to  the  world.  Is  there 
any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful,  or  that 
should  not  be  known  }"* 

♦  Chapone*s  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  72,  7S,  74. 
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At  length,  toward  the  close  pf  the  year  176O,. 
Miss  Mulso  was  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  her  eldest  brother  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Prescott.  Mr.  Chapone  imme- 
diately took  lodgings  in  Carey-street,  that  he 
might  be,  on  account  of  his  wife,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  his  chambers,  where  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  his  business.  He  took, 
however,  soon  afterwards,  a  small  house  in  Arun- 
dcl-strect,  which  he  fitted  up  and  furnished  with 
much  neatness, 

Mrs.  Chapone  now  enjoyed  as  much  happiness 
as  human  imperfection  will  admit.  Her  esteem 
and  affection  for  her  husband  were  unbounded ; 
and  he  returned  it  with  a  warmth  and  kindness 
which  rendered  their  connection  productive  of 
mutual  and  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

The  duration,  hoVever,  which  Providence  had' 
assigned, to  their  connubialfelicity  was, alas!  but 
very  short;  the  hand  of  death  deprived  Mrs.Cha- 
pone  of  her  Woved  husband  within  ten  months 
after  their  union !  The  severity  of  this  blow  was 
so  keenly  felt,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  in 
considerable  danger;  but,  at  length,  the  assidui- 
ties of  her  friends,  and  the  consolations  arising' 
from  religion,  had  their  due  weight,  and  she  gra- 
dually recovered  her  spirits  ^nd   her  peace  <>t 
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•,  As  .her  citcumstances  would  not  a(imit  of  her 
keeping  house,  she  retired  into  lodgings,  wher^ 
i^e  lived  with  great  respectability  and  comfort, 
and.  .happy,  in  her  numerous  iriends.  She  had, 
however^  in  about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
MnChapone,  another  heavy  loss  to  deplore  in -the 
di^cease  of  her  father,  who  had  ever  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  tender- 
e^^^parental  love. 

.,.Inthe  year  1766  Mrs.  Chapone  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  Yorkshire,  and  spent  several  months 
with  her  second  brother,  who  then  held  the  living 
olThornhill,  near  Wakefield;    and  in  1770  she 
accompanied  her  friend  Mrs.  Montagu  into  Scot-, 
land.     With  the  tour  which  she  took  with  this; 
accomplished  lady  she  was  highly   delighted:, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Carter,  from  a  country  soroman-^, 
tic,  she  has  given  the  following  "picture  of  one  of 
its  most  striking  scenes.   ^^  The  rude  magnificence. 
of.  nature,  in  the  degree  it  is  displayed  in  Scot- 
land, was  quite  new  to  me,  and  furnished  me  with; 
ideas  I  never  before  was  in  possession  of.    At' 
Taymottth,  indeed,  every  conceivable  beauty  of 
landscape  is  united  with  die  sublime.     Such  a 
lak^i  such  variegated  hills  rising  from  its  banks!- 
8\^ch  ippuntains,  and  such. cloud-cap'd  rocks  ri*>: 
sing  behind  them!  such  ^delicious  green  valley., 
to  receive  the  ^  sweet  winding  Tayl^  such  woods li; 
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such  cascades !  in  short,  I  am  wild  that  you  and 
all  my  romantic  friends  should  see  it;  for  even  a 
Milton's  pen,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa's  pencil,  would 
£ail  to  give  you  a  complete  idea  of  it.  Several 
more  sweet  places  we  saw,  which  would  have' 
made  capital  figures,  had  they  not  been  eclipsed 
by  Lord  Bredalbane's.  My  intellectual  pleasures 
were  as  great  in  their  kind,  from  the  conversa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Dr. Gregory,  who  ac- 
companied us  in  all  our  journeys,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met  with."* 

In  the  year  1773  Mrs.  Chapone's  first  work, 
with  her  name  prefixed,  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic;  it  was  intituled  "  Letters  on  the  Improve-^ 
ment  of  the  Mind,"  and   being  addressed  to  her 
favourite  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mulso,  was  originally  intended  for  private 
use.     Through  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
however,  she  was  induced  to  commit  it  to  the 
pres6,   dedicated  to  that  lady,   and  divided  into 
ten  letters.     The  first  three  are  on  the  subject  of 
Religion;  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Regulation 
of  the  Heart  and  Affections ;    the  sixth  on  the 
Government  of  the  Temper ;  the  seventh  on  Eco- 
noniy;  the  eighth  on  Politeness  and  Accomplish- 
ments; and  the  ninth  and  tenth  on  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  History. 

•  Cbapooe'8  Works>  vol.  i,  p.  155. 
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The  reception  of  this  work  was  such  as  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  predicted;  it  was  the  object  of  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  soon  became  extensively 
ci^'cukited.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  books 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  female  youtl\; 
the  style  is  easy  and  pure,  the  advice  practical 
and  sound,  and  the  whole  uniformly  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  noblest  principles  of  morality  and  rpli- 
gion.  The  reputation  which  Mrs.Chapone  ob- 
tained by  this  publication  induced  many  persons 
anxiously  to  seek  her  acquaintance ;  and,  as  she 
was  known  not  to  be  affluent,  there  were  several 
also  who  would  willingly  have  engaged  her,  upon 
any  terms,  to  superintend  the  education  of  their 
daughters.  Averse,  however,  to  such  a  charge^ 
she  constantly,  though  politely,  rejected  all  offers 
of  the  kind. 

Stimulated  by  the  well-founded  partiality  of 
her  friends,  Mrs.Chapone  ventured  on  another 
appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  year  1775,  by  the 
production  of  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies.*'  This 
elegant  little  work  consists  of  Essays  and  Poems  j 
the  first  part  including,  beside  the  Story  of  Eide- 
Ua,  observations  on  Affectation  and  Simplicity, 
on  Conversation,  on  Enthusiasm  and  Indifference 
in  Religion,  and  a  Letter  to  a  new-married  Lady* 
The  Poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  effu- 
sions of  very  early  life,  possess  a  strijiin  of  pleas- 
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ing  and  pensive  morality,  and  particularly  th^ 
"  Ode  to  Solitude,"  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  superior  to  the  rest. 

Few  persons  have  ever  more  bitterly  experi^ 
cnced  one  of  the  consequences  of  advanced  life, 
the  loss  of  friends  and  relations,  than  Mrs.Cha- 
pone;  from  1778  to  within  a  short  period  of  her 
own  death,  almost  every  year  brought  with  it  a 
deprivation  of  this  melancholy  kind.  Her  aunt, 
her  uncle,  her  beloved  companions  the  Burrows's, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows,  her 
three  brothers,  and  her  favourite  niece,  beside 
many  friends,  were  all  taken  from  her ;  she  stood, 
in  fact,  comparatively  alone,  insulated  as  it  were 
amid  society;  and  though  ever  patient, and  strug- 
gling against  affliction  with  a  smile 

She  bent  before  the  throne  of  woe-« 
A  face  of  smiles,  a  heart  of  tears! 

The  loss  of  her  last  brother  and  of  her  eldest 
hiece,  in  1799>  completed  the  sum  of  her  distress; 
her  mind  yielded  to  the  shock,  and  her  intellects 
became  visibly  impaired.  That  nothing  was 
oihitted  by  her  remaining  friends  and  relations, 
to  soothe  and  mitigate  her  sorrows,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  her  latest  biographer.  Mrs.  Burrows 
in  particular  scarcely  ever  left  Mrs.  Chapone, 
irh^  wHIixher  youngest  niece  she  retired  to  Had* 
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ley  in  the  auttiinn  of  1800,  but  was,  with  Miss 
Burrows,  her  constant  visitor.  At  this  place,  oa 
the  evening  of  Christinas  day,  1801,  and  in  t}ie 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  ChapOne  exr 
pired,  vrithout  a  struggle,  in  the  arms  of  her 
niece.  • 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  even  after  the 
brief  account  which  we  have  given  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,  that  with  abilities  of  a  superior  kind>  both 
natural  and  acquired,  she  was  humble,  benevo- 
lent, and  rekigious;  that  she  was  warmly  beloved 
by  her  friends,  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  contributions  to  the  Rambler  and  Adoen^ 
turery  which  have  given'  her  a  place  in  these  vo- 
lumes, are  four  billets  in  N**  10  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  story  of  Fidelia  in  Nos.  77 ^  78,  and 
79y  of  the  latter.  The  billets  form  one  of  the 
very  few  r€(d  correspondences  with  which  John- 
son was  favoured,  though,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paper  in  which  they  are  inserted,  he  has, 
with  the  customary  licence  of  periodical  writers, 
boasted  of  the  number  of  his  correspondents,  and 
of  their  increase  from  day  to  day. 

The  history  df  Fidelia  represents,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  manner,  the  total  ihefficacy 
of  Deism  as  a  source  of  rectitude  and  consola* 
ticm,  and  exposes,  through  the  mean  of  a  strikiog 
fCidbiiq>ley  the  dread&l  mischifftf/wkickiar^  m 
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often  the  result  of  infidelity;  The  incidents  of 
this  tale  are  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
they  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in 
the  Adventurer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Colm  an  for  the  Vision 
in  N°  90  of  the  Adventurer,  which,  though  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  twenty,  may  rank  with  the  first 
papers  in  this  elegant  work*  It  displays  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  literature,  and  the 
business  of  the  scene  is  conducted  with  judgment 
and  taste;  the  denouement  is  peculiarly  pleasing 
^nd  impressive* 

•  The  "  Elegy  occasioned  by  shooting  a  Black- 
bird on  Valentine's  day,"  introduced  into  N®  37> 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Hawkcsworth  to  have  issued 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  author  of  the 
**  Observations  on  the  Resurrection;"  but  it  has 
since  been  discovered  that  we  owe  these  verses  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jago,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Shenstone.  Mr.  Jago 
finished  his  education  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  there  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  July  the  9th,  1739.  He  was  Vicar,  for  some 
time,  of  Hanbury  in  Warwickshire,  afterwards  of 
Switterfield  in  the  same  county,  and  lastly  rector 
of  Kimcote,  in  Leicestershire.  Several  poems  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dodsle/s  Collec- 
n'oM  ate  of  his  composition.     He  wa&  also  the 
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author  of  "  Labour  and  Genius,'*  a  poem,  pub- 
lished separately  in  1768,  and  of  "  Edge-Hill,^  « 
descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse.  He  died  the 
28th  of  May,  1781,  and  his  poetry  was  soon  after 
collected  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume  by 
Mr.  Hilton.  The  "  Elegy  on  a  Blackbird"  is  a 
beautiful  and  pathetic  effusion,  and  the  best  of 
his  productions. 


PART    III. 


ESSAY  III. 

SKETCHES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OF  THE^ 
OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  RAM- 
BLERy  ADVENTURER,  AND  IDLER. 

JLT  has  been  already  related,  that,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Idler,  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  twelve  papers.  Of  the  au« 
thors  of  those  essays  whose  names  have  been  dis- 
closed, we  are  now,  therefore,  to  give  some  ac- 
count. They  are,  in  number,  three;  the  Rev, 
Thomas  TFarton,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  and  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq. 

Thomas  Warton,  B.D.  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was  bom  at 
Basingstoke,  in  the  year  1728.  Until  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  educated  solely  by  his  father,  and 
then,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1743,  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner,  and 
spcMi  after  elected  a  scholar,  of  Trinity  College. 
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Thie  bias  of  Mr.  Warton's  mind  towards  poetry 
and  elegant  literature  was  early  shewn;  in  fais 
ninth  year,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  sistec,  he 
sends  her  a  translation'from  Martial ;  and  it  has 
been  affirmed,*  that  in  1745,  when  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year, he  published  "Five  Pastoral  Ec- 
logues,'' the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  among  the 
shepherds  of  Germany,  ruined  •  by  the  war  of 
1744.  The  authenticity  of  this  production  has, 
however,  been  much  doubted  by  Mr.Mant,  who 
says,  "  I  do  not  learn  that  they  ever  ha4  the 
name  of  Warton  affixed  to  them,  and  can  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  his  sister,  that  he  absolutely 
disclaimed  them/'  f  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  vein  of  description  runs  through  these  Ec- 
logues of  a  kind  very  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  afterward  accustomed  to  indulge: 
the  following  allusion,  for  instance,  to  the  chival- 
ric  combat,  in  Eclogue  the  3d,  and  the  subse- 
quent picture  of  the  convent,  in  Eclogue  thie  4tb, 
are  of  this  cast. 

The  woody  whose  shades  tlie  plaintive  shepherd  sought, 
-   Was  dark  and  pathless,  and  by  neighbouring  feet 
Long  time  untrod :  for  there  in  ancient  days 
Two  knights  of  bold  emprize,  and  high  renowii. 
Met  in  fierce  combat,  to  dispute  the  prize 

*  Anderson's  Poets,  and  Biographical  Dictionary, 
t  Mapf  8  life  of  Warton,  p.  14. 
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Of  b^aUty  bright,  "^  whose  valiant  arm  should  win     • 
A  virgin  fair,  whose  far-emblazon*d  charms 
With  equal  love  had  smote  their  rival  breasts. 
The  knight  who  fell  beneath  the  victor's  sword« 
Unhears'd  and  restless^  from  that  fatal  day 
Wanders  the  hated  shades,  a  spectre  paie ; 
And  each  revolving  night,  are  heard  to  sound. 
Far  from  the  inmost  boVr  of  the  deep  wood, 
Loud  shrieks,  and  hollow  groans,  and  rattling  chains. 

£c.3. 


Dost  thou  remember  at  the  river's  side 
That  solitary  convent,  all  behind 
Hid  by  the  covert  of  a  mantling  wood? 
One  night,  when  all  was  wrapt  in  darkness  deep^ 
An  armed  troop,  on  r^e  and  rapine  bent, 
Four'd  o*er  the  fields,  and  ravag'd  all  they  met ; 
Nor  did  that  sacred  pile  escape  their  arms. 
Whose  walls  the  murd'rous  band  to  rain  swept. 
And  fill'd  its  caverns  deep  with  armed  throngs 
Greedy  of  spoil,  and  snatch'd  their  treasures  old 
J^rffux  their  dark  seats:  the  shrieking  sisters  fled> 
Dispers*d  and  naked,  througl^  the  fields  and  wood«« 
While  sable  night  conceal'd  their  wand*ring  steps. 
Patt  in  my  moss-grown  cottage  shelter  sought. 
Which  haply  scap'd  their  rage,  in  secret  glade 
Immersed  deep. — ^I  rose  at  early  morn. 
With  fearful  heart  to  view  the  ruin'd  dopie> 
Where  all  was  desolation ;  all  ajppe.ar'4 
The  seat  of  horror  and  devouring  war. 
The  deep  recesses  and  the  gloomy  nooks, 
'  The  vaulted  aisles,  and  shrines  of  imag*d  siunts, 
The  lAveips  worn  by  holy  knees  aj^iear'^i,        , 
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And  to  the  son  were  op'd. — In  musing  thought 

I  ssdd,  as  on  the  pile  I  bent  my  brow,— i 

'  This  seat  to  future  ages  will  appear 

lake  that  which  stands  fast  by  the  piny  rock ; 

These  silent  walls  with  ivy  shall  be  hung. 

And  distant  times  shall  view  the  sacred  pile, 

Unknowing  how  it  fell,  with  pious  awe ! 

The  pilgrim  here  shall  visit,  and  the  swain  ' 

Returning  from  tlie  field,  at  twilight  grey. 

Shall  shun  to  pass  this  way,  subdued  by  fear. 

And  slant  his  course  across  the  adverse  vale ! ' 

Eel.  4. 

The  close  imitation  of  Milton,  too,  in  Eclogue 
the  2d,  the  description  of  the  Herinits  Cell  in 
Eclogue  the  5th,  and  various  other  passages,  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  age  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  might,  not  with- 
out reason,  lead  to  the  attribution  of  these  pieces 
to  our  author. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  first  ac- 
knowledged production  of  Mr.  Warton,  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy,''  published  in  1747, 
but  composed  in  1745,  is  in  a  strain  superior  to 
the  Eclogues.  This  beautifully  romantic  poem, 
though  executed  at  a  period  so  early  in  life,  be- 
trays almost  immediately  the  tract  of  reading, 
and  the  school  of  poetry,  to  which  its  author 
had,  even  then,  sedulously  addicted  himself. 
Every  page  suggests  to  us.  tke  .disciple,  of  Spenser 
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and  Milton,  yet  without  servile  imitation;  for, 
though  the  language  and  style  of  imagery  whisper 
whence  they  were  drawn,  many  of  the  pictures 
in  this  poem  are  so  bold  and  highly  coloured,  as 
justly  to  claim  no  small  share  of  originality. 

The  year  succeeding  this  effusion  he  wrote,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hud desford,  President 
of  his  college,  "  The  Triumph  of  Isis,''  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  published  an  Elegy,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Isis,"  reflecting,  rather  harshly, 
on  some  circumstances  which  had  lately  occurred, 
of  a  political  nature,  in  .the  university  of  Oxford. 
.  The  Tri'dmph  of  Isis  was  printed  in  1749,  and 
received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  as  a  noble  and 
spirited  vindication  of  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit, 
though  written  upoii.a  temporary  subject,  of 
containing  imagery  and  sentiment  which  must 
always  please  ajid  interest.  That  it  is  superior  to 
the  poem  which  gave  rise  to  it,  has  been,  not 
only  the  opinion  of  the  public,  but  of  Mr.  Mason 
himself,  who,  writing  to  Mr.Warton  in  1777>  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  him  for  a  present  of  his 
poems,  which  he  had  then  just  published,  but  in 
which,  out  of  delicacy  to  his  former  opponent,  he 
had  omitted  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  says  with  much 
candour,  "  I  am,  however,  sorry  to  find  that  the 
^'  Triumph  of  Isis''  has  not  found  a  place  near 
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the  delicate  "  Complaint  of  Chcrwell/'  to  which 
it  was  a  proper  companion ;  and  I  fear  that  a 
punctilio  of  politeness  to  me  was  the  occasion  of 
its  exclusion.  Had  I  known  of  your  intention 
/  of  making  this  collection,  most  certainly  I  should 
have  pleaded  for  the  insertion  of  that  poem,which 
I  assure  you  I  think  greatly  excels  the  Elegy 
which  occasioned  it,  both  in  its  poetical  in^ery, 
^d  the  correct  flow  of  its  versification/'  *  . 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  Poet  to  Gothic 
architecture,  though  only  in  his  21st  year,  is  very 
apparent  in  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  and  has  given 
origin,  in  the  following  striking  apostrophe,  t^^ 
perhaps  the  best  lines  which  it  contains. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ^e  fanes  sublime. 
Ye  towers  that  wear  th^  mossy  vest  of  time ; 
Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence,' 
At  once  the  pride. of  learping  an4  defence; 

*  Mant*^  Warton,  p.  18.  That  Mason  thought  much, 
however,  of  the  impression  which  his  poem  had  made 
upon  the  members  of  Oxford,  u  very  evident  from  the  an* 
nezed  anecdote.  "  Several  years  after  he  had  written  his 
Blegy^  he  was  coming  into  Oxford  on  horseback ;  and  9$ 
he. passed  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  (it  was  then  evening,) 
he  turned  to  his  friend,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that, 
as  it  was  getting  dusk,  they  should  enter  the  place  unno* 
ticed.  His  friend  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  advantage. 
'  What!'  rejoined  the  poet,  <  do  not  you  remember  my 
hitf*'    Maaf  s  Warton,  vol  1,  p.  22. 
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Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  length'ning  to  the  sight. 
To  contemplation,  step  b^  step,  invite ; 
Ye  higb-arch'd  walks/  where  oft  the  whispers  clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear ; 
Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  dut^  pays 
Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise ; 
Lo !  yonr  lov'd  Isis,  from  the  bord*ring  vale. 
With  all  a  mother^s  fondness  bids  you  hail! 

This  ardent  love  of  feudal  architecture  and 
mannerSy  and  which  never  forsook  him  through 
life,  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  his  earliest  years.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,''  he  tells  Mr.  Mant,  "  was  accustomed 
to  relate  a  circumstance,  which,  though  in  itselj 
apparently  unimportant,  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  was  perhaps  in 
its  effects  of  considerable  consequence.  When 
they  were  both  boys,  their  father  took  them  to 
see  Windsor  Castle.  The  several  objects  presented 
to  their  view  much  engaged  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  admiration,  of  the  father  and  his  son 
Joseph.  As  they  were  returning,  the  father  with 
some  concern  said  to  Joseph,  '  Thomas  goes  oi^ 
and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  he  has  seen/ 
This  remark  was  never  forgotten  by  his  son,  who 
however,  in  mature  years,  made  this  reflection : 
*  I  believe  my  brother  was  more  struck  with  what 
he  jsaw/  and  took  more  notice '  of  every  object^ 
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than  either  of  us/  And  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  that  the  peculiar  fondness  for  Castle  Image" 
ry  which  our  author  on  many  occasions  strongly 
discovers,  may  be  traced  to  this  incident  of  his 
early  days.  That  his  imagination  should  after- 
wards'  be  turned  to  the  description  of  scenes, 
with  which  in  his  youth  his  fancy  had  been  cap- 
tivatedj  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive,  if  we  do  but 
recollect  how  often  the  mind  takes  its  complexion 
and  bias  through  life,  from  a  trivial  circumstance 
happening  before  we  arrive  at  manhood. 

"  To  the  same  cause,"  adds  his  Lordship,  "  we 
may  perhaps  refer  that  love  of  Spenser  which  our 
author  every  where  professes.  Ideas  of  Chivalry 
are  intimately  connected  with  Castle  Imagery, 
and  *  The  Fairy  Queen'  is  a  mine  inexhaustible 
in  lore  of  that  nature." 

From  this  period  to  the  year  of  his  death  Mr. 
Warton  continued  occasionally  to  write  and  pub- 
lish a  variety  of  poetical  pieces.  These  appeared 
either  separately,  or  in  editions  published  by 
himself,  or  in  collections  by  others;  thus,  to  "The 
Student,"  a  periodical  paper  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1750 ;  to  "  The  Union,  or  select  Scots  and 
English  Poems,"  1753;  to  the  Oxford  Collection* 
of  1751,  1761,  and  1762;  to  the  "  Oxford  Saur 
'siAge,  or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written*  by  the 
^tiiotet  cel^bratdd  Wit«f  iof  tbeUniver$ity^of  Oxford  f 
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12mOy  1764;  and  to  Pearch's  Collection ;  he  con^ 
tributcd  many  very  valuable  effusions.  Beside  hii 
"  Pleasures  of  Melancholy, "and  his  "Triumph  of 
Isis,"  his  "  Newmarket,  a  Satire,*'  and  his  "  Verses 
on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s  Painted  Window  at  New 
CoHege,"  were  published  separately,  the  first  of 
these  in  1751,  and  the  last  in  1782. 

It  was  not  until  1777  that  our  author  printed 
ft  volume  of  Poems;  the  size  was  a  thin  octavo, 
which  Consisted  principally  of  new  Pieces,  most 
of  those  which  he  had  formeriy  published  being, 
for  reasons  not  now  known,  omitted.  A  second 
i^dition  was  called  for  soon  after,  a  third  appeared 
in  1779»  and  a  fourth,  much  more  ample  than 
the  former,  came  from  the  press  in  1789.  The 
most  complete  edition,  however,  under  the  supe^ 
intendence  of  the  author,  and  which  was  partly 
printed  off  before  his  death,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1791.  The  brief  observations,  however, 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Warton,  will  be  founded  on  the  edition  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  Poetical  Works  as  published  by 
Mr.Mant  in  1802,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  necessarily 
more  perfect  than  any  yet  brought  forward,  as 
including  not  only  all  his  Carmina,  but  his  Lau- 
teateOdes, 

On  the  genius  of  Warton,  as  a  Poet,  an  ade** 
qnaie  value  Jias  not  yet  been  placed;  for  in  con* 
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sequence  of  a  sedulous  ijuitation  of  the  dictioit  of 
our  elder  bards,  especially  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
originality  of  conception  has  been  very  unjustly 
denied  him.  To  his  brother  Joseph,  with  whom 
he  has  been  commonly  ranked,  he  is  greatly  supe- 
rior, both  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagination^ 
though,  perhaps,  less  sweet  and  polished  in  his 
versification. 

In  the  rhymed  pentameter,  indeed,  and  in  blank 
verse,  he  is  inferior,  in  point  of  versification,  to 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Milton;  but  in  the  eight-syl- 
lable metre,  to  which  he  was  particularly  partial, 
he  has  exhibited,  almost  uniformly,  great  harmony 
and  sweetness.  The  mixture  of  trockaks  of  seven 
syllables,  and  iambics  of  eight,  which  has  been 
objected  to  him  as  a  fault,  in  this  species  of  verse, 
I  am  so  far  from  considering  as  a  defect,  that, 
as  in  Milton  and  Gray,  I  esteem  it  productive  of 
much  beauty  and  much  interesting  variety. 

Agaijtist  the  antique  cast  of  expression  which 
he  has  so  frequently  adopted  in  his  poems,  the 
disciples  of  Dryden  and  Pope  have  brought  many 
complaints.  That  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  our  elder  bards  must  be  admitted 
as  a  blemish  will  not  be  denied;  but  when,  as  in 
Warton,  the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
legendary  lore,  and  abounding  in  pictures  of  An- 
glo-Norman arts  and  matuiers,  a  judicious  ad- 
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mixture  of  old  words  throws  a  richness  and  racl- 
lowness  over  the  composition  that  admirably 
blends  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  which 
no  other  cxpfedient  can  supply.  ■ 

The  imagery,  indeed,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  poetry  of  Warton  is  altogether  anti- 
quated; it  lis  found&d  on  the  costume  of  the  chi- 
^  valric  ages,  and  is  every  where  thickly  strewn 
with  feudal  pictures  and  embelhshinents.  The 
language  is  accordant,  and  has  given  to  these  glow- 
ing sketches  a  tint  which,  as  removing  all  rawness 
and  glare  of  colouring,  appears  the  work  of  time. 
In  fact,  more  than  any  other  poet  since  the  era  of 
Spenser,  our  author  may  be  termed  The  Bard  of 
Gothic  Painting.  In  lyric  poetry  he  approaches 
nearer  the  genius  of  Collins  than  of  Gray;  for, 
like  the  former,  he  was  strongly  addicted  to  the 
wld,  the  wonderful,  and  the  romantic.  In  these 
departments,  after  enumerating  our  three  great 
poets,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  may  we 
not  add,  as  forming  the  closest  approximation^ 
the  names  of  Collins  and  of  Warton?  and,  as,  in 
these  days  of  coarse  and  illiberal  criticism,  *to 
honour  living  merit  has  become  a  virtue  ntost 
rare,  I  a^  induced  to  finish  the  fnodern  triumvi- 
rate with  the  latest  of  our  poets,  with  the  name 
of  Walter  Scott. 
,    We  shall  jqow,  according*  to  tibe  arrangement 
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of  the  last  edition^  consider  the  classes  into  which 
the  poems  of  Mr*  War  ton  have  been  divided.  Of 
these  the  first,  entituled  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces,*' 
embraces  eight  productions,  including  the  "  Tri- 
umph of Isis,*'  and  the  "Pleasures  of  Melan- 
<iholy/'  Four  of  the  number,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  political  poems,  written  on  the  decease  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  George  the  Se- 
cond ;  on  the  marriage  of  George  the  Third ;  and 
on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  such 
subjects  it  is  sufficient  encomium  to  say,  that 
common-place  eulogy  is  avoided,  and  that  much 
poetical  imagery  is  introduced.  Of  the  "  Mo- 
nody, written  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,"  this 
twelve  concluding  lines  are  peculiarly  fine;  but 
the  poem  that,  under  this  head,  now  demands  our 
first  attention,  is  addressed  to  "  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, on  his  Painted  Window  at  New  College, 
Oxford,"  and  is  completely  characteristic  of  the 
.genius  and  mind  of  the  Poet:  it  opens  with  a 
confession  of  his  attachment  to  Gothic  antiquity, 
and  with  an  admirable  description  of  a  Gothip 
.Cathedral,  which  paint  the  propensities  of  the  au- 
thor in  vivid  colours. 

L(mg  have  I  lov'd  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel  harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rhime; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play. 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion*!  elder  day; 

roL.  V.  K 
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To  mark  the  mould'ring  halls  of  barons  bold. 
And  the  rough  castle  cast  in  giant  mould ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore^ 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chief,  enraptur'd  have  I  lov'd  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome, 
4       Where  the  tall*  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  pride« 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side ; 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew, 
0*er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd^ 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane» 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane; 
To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude. 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued ; 
To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile : 
Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  isle. 
And  firetted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  huDgf 
Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung, 
With  new  solemnity  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  an^l  the  dim  arches,  frown'd/^ 

This  poem,  as  addressed  to  one  of  the  first  art- 
ists of  his  age,  may  seem  to  court  a  comparison 
with  the  Epistle  of  Dryden  toSirGodfrey  Kneller, 
and  of  Pope  to  Jervas;  but  as  the  Muse  of  War- 
ton  w^  principally  employed  in  the  delineation 
of  Gothic  scenery,  or  in  contrasting  it  with  the 
chaste  production  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  are  few 
traces  of  parallelism.     In  point  of  poetical  merit 
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it  is  not  inferior  to  the  finished  pieces  of  his  pre* 
decessorSi 

Of  the  Inscriptions,  that  written  "  In  a  Hermi- 
tage at  Ansley  Hall,  in  Warwickshire/'  is  singu- 
larly pleasing  both  in  its  sentiment  and  imagery; 
the  fourth  stanza,  more  especially,  closes  with  a 
picture  exquisitely  glowing  and  beautiful. 

The  Four  Translations  call  not  for  much  atten- 
tion; they  are  elegant,  however,  and  correct; 
the  versification  of  the  passage  from  Job  is  spi- 
rited and  harmonious;  the  paraphrase  of  the 
twentieth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  style  and  stanza  of  the  first  two 
months  of  Spenser's  Calendar,  and  the  blank  odes 
from  Horace  have  as  much  melody  as  can  usu- 
ally be  exhibited  in  this  department  independent 
of  rhyme* 

It  is  to  the  Lj/ric  Poetry  of  our  author,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  to  turn  for  a  full  view  of  his 
talents  and  genius.  He  has  left  us  three  and 
twenty  odes,  sixteen  of  which  are  entitled  to 
high  praise.  These  I  would  separate  into  six 
classes;  the  Picturesque y  the  Historic^  the  Gothic^ 
CMvalriCi  Pathetic,  and  Sublime, 

Under  the  title  of  P-icturesque  I  would  arrange 
Ode  2,  The  Hamlet;  Ode  7?  sent  to  a  Friend,  on 
kis  leaving  a.  favourite  Village  in  Hampshire; 
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Ode  lOj  The  First  of  April;  Ode  11,  On  the  Ap- 
proach of  Soinuner;  and  Ode  23,  Descriptive  of 
the  Mineral  Springs  of  England. 

I  consider  the  descriptive  poetry  of  WartQUi 
as  it  appears  in  these  ii\e  odes,  to  be  of  the  v^ 
first  order,  and  so  far  original,  as  it  presents  us 
with  new  pictures,  and  new  combinations  of  ideas. 
The  language,  it  is  true,  is  modelled  upon  that  of 
Milton,  especially  in  his  Ode  on  the  Approach  pf 
Summer,   but  the  imagery  is  his  own,  and   fre- 
quently of  a  kind  very  distinct  from  that  which 
characterizes  the  minor  poetry  of  our  great  Epic 
Bard.     The  mind  of  Warton  was,  indeed,  peculi* 
arly  alive  to  the  minutiae  of  rural  scenery,  and  he 
has  sketched  his  objects  with  such  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, that  they  frequently  might,  with  all  their 
circumstances,  be  transferred  with  full  effect  to 
the  canvas.     Neither  Gray  nor  Collins  can  vie 
with  him  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mant  has 
justly  observed,  "  neither  Claude  nor  Ruysdale 
ever  painted  a  more  glowing  or  a  more  distinct 
picture,   than  are  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
Warton."  • 

It  has  been  mentioned,  however,  by  this  inge- 
nious biographer,  as  a  defect  in  the  descriptive 
poetry  of  Warton,  that  it  is  so  little  mingled  with 

*  Maat*f  Warton,  toU,  p.  150. 
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miitiners, '  passions,  or  moral  reflection.  Yet,  of 
tkie  fl Vfe'  bdes  th^t  we  have  j  tist  allttded  to^  only  two, 
the  2d  and  the  23d,  aire  purely  descriptive.  The 
HHMei'  is  thtdiighout  moral,  both  in  design  and 
^eeutibn;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  ftiscinating  dis« 
j^lky  of  the  pleasures  to  be  -enjoyed  from  inno^ 
cdice  and  industry  in  rural  privacy,  contrasted 
with  the illkisiVe  gratifications  of  splendor^  wealth, 
and  rfeveik'y.  The  Ode  sent  to  a  Friend  has  a  pa- 
tfibtic  charm  which  will  endear  it  to  every  reader, 
whe'n  he  shall  recollect  that  it  mourns  the  depar- 
tii^e'  of  a  beloved  brother,  who  was  then  leaving 
Hii'  favourite  residence  at  Wynslade  for  the  conti- 
nent; and  if  we  appeal  to  the  Ode  on  the  Approach 
of  Summer,  it  will  be  found  interspersed  with  ai^ 
dc^dasional  vein  of  the  most  pleasing  pathos  and 
morstlity:  what,  for  instance,  can  better  prove 
this  than  the  insertion  of  the  following  lines? 


—  When  life's  busier  scene  is  o'er, 

And  age  shall  give  the  tresses  hoar, 

rd  fly  soft  luxury's  marbie  duipe. 

And  make  an  humble  ^hatch  my  home, 

Which  sloping  hills  around  incloscj, 

Where  many  a  beech  and  brown  oak  grows; 

beneath  whose  darlf  and  branching  bow'rg 

Ifs  tide^  ti  far-fain*A  riT«r  pbtatsv 

By  Nature's  beauties  taught  to  pleasCi^ 


'• .  )    •; 
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Still  grot  of  Peace!  in  lowly  shed 
Whd  loves  to  rest  her  gentle  head. 
For  not  the  scenes  of  Attic  art 
Ct^n  comfort  care,  or  soothe  the  heart: 
Nor  burning  cheek,  nor  wakeful  eye. 
For  gold  and  Tyrian  pUrple  fly. 

Thither,  kind  Heaifn,  in  pity  lent. 
Send  me  a  little,  and  content ; 
The  faithful  friend,  and  cheerful  nighti 
The  social  scene  of  dear  delight  * 
The  conscience  pure — 
O  ever  to  sweet  Poesy 
Let  me  live  true  votary ! — 
She,  from  my  t&tider  youthful  cheeky 
Can  wipe,  with  lenient  faiger  meek. 
The  secret  and  unpititd  tear, 
Which  still  I  drop  in  darkness  drear. 

The  23d  Ode,  composed  for  his  Majesty's 
Birth-Day,  June  4th,  1790,  which  contains  an 
eulogy  on  the  chief  mineral  springs  of  this  coun- 
try, was  the  last  which  our  Laureate  wrote,  and 
is,  perhaps,  in  point  of  language  and  description, 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  his  former 
productions.  The  scenery  of  Matlock,  Bristol, 
Bath,  Malvern,  and  Buxton,  is  depicted  in  co- 
lours alike  rich,  clear,  and  appropriate. 

In  the  class  which  I  have  termed  Historic  may 
be  placed  three  Odes,  the  seventeenth,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  the  twenty-first.  Of  these  the  first, 
written  for  his  Majesty's  Birth-Day,  1786^  coift- 
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memorates  the  Bards  of  Greece  who  paid  their 
homage  "  to  the  throne  of  virtuous  kings,*  AlccBw^ 
Pindar,  and  Theocritus;  while  the  second,  for  the 
same  occasion,  1787?  chaunts  the  praises  of  the 
great  Laureate  Poets  of  England,  Chaucer,  Spenser ^ 
and  Dryden^  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  it  is 
brought  forward  and  embodied  with  the  noblest 
imagery,  and  with  the  choicest  lyric  expression. 
The  characters  of  our  author's  favourites,  Theo- 
critus' and  Spenser,  are  highly  wrought.  The 
third  and  last  of  these  pieces  is  a  spirited  eulo- 
gium  on  Liberty,  and  an  admirable  poetic  record 
of  the  effects  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman  invasions. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  department,  the  Gothic^ 
we  shall  discover  three  odes,  two  of  which  pos- 
sess very  great  merit.  The  first,  Written  at  Vcde- 
Bfiyal  Abbey  in  Cheshire,  is  rendered  rather  heavy 
and  monotonous  by  an  injudicious  choice  of  the 
elegiac  metre ;  it  contains,  however,  some  striking 
gothic  imagery,  and,  particularly,  some  very  fin^ 
lines  on  the  utility  of  monastic  protection  to  lite- 
rature and  the  arts.  The  second.  Ode  the  18th, 
for  the  New  Year,  1787,  and  the  third,  Ode  the 
20th,  for  the  New  Year,  1788,  abound  in  the 
richest  and  most  characteristic  Gothic  Paintings, 
f*  which  give,"  remarks  the  Monthly  Reviewer  of 
Ite  edition  of  1791,  "  that  kind  oi  mellowness 
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Kude  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof. 
That  first  iiprear*d  its  haughty  roof  ' 

Oa  Windsor's  brow  sabliiue,  "in  warlike  sfattt :     '      * ' 
>TheNonnan  tyfanfs  jealous  ihand  l*  * 

The  giant  fabric  proudly  plapn*d:—r,      .      .r«  ■ 
Unchang'd,  through  many  a  hardy  race 
Stood  the  rough  dome,  in  ;sullen  grace ;.   . 

Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  frown'd : 

Though  monarchs  kept  their  state  within/ 
Still  murmur'd  with  the  martial  diA 
Th^  gloomy  gateway's  arcl)  profound^ 
J^d  armed  forms,  in  airy  rows. 
Bent  o'er  the  battlements  their  bows,   . 

And  bIood;Staiq'd  banners  crown'd  its  hostile  bead; 
And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 
The  rugged  scars  of  conflict  sore. 

To  the  kindred  title  of  Chivalric  we  refer  the 
Odes  termed  "  The  Crusade,"  and  ''  The  Grave 
of  King  Arthur,"  which,  owing  tt>  their  dramatic 
form,  possesg  an  interest  and  animation  exclu- 
sively their  own.  They  have  also,  if  we  advert 
to  the  inventioi^  jdiscoyerable  ii)  their  str^ucture, 
a  claim  to  a  liigher  poptical  assignment  than  aaj 

•  Monthly  Aeview,  vol.  10,  IfeW  Series,  |>.  27T. 


atkepof  oar  oalhot^B  prodattions.  'Tb«  marmers 
and  co8ti]Hi6  oS\  Ichivalry  are  likewise  accUratt^ly 
poleserved;!  anditbe*  imag(^ry>  fespccialiy  in  the  Cru- 
8aid<^'«»<Df  a  isasi)  tinusuaUy  bold' and  impr^^ve. 
To  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  given, 
descriptive  of  the  exterior  of  a  Norman  castle,  it 
will  not,  probai)ly,,  be  irrelevant  to  add  a  picture 
equally  faithful  of  the  interior,  from  the  pencil 
of  the  same  master,  and  which  forms  the  opening 
of  the  Grave  of  Arthur/' 


•t 


Stately  th«  feast,  and  high  the  cheer  i 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer, 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall. 
Amid  CttCARiiAN'*s  castle  hall. 
Sublime  ill' fonpidable  state, 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate  j 
Prepar*d  to  staiQ  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon*s  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  f)am*d  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 
Sparkl'd  the  red  raetheglin's  stream : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival^ 
Along  the  lofty^windowM  hall, 
Th?  ^tori^, tapestry  was  bung: 
With  minstrplsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glitter*dll>righti 
Whfle  gifted  b*hds,  a  rival  throng, 
{From  dMti^nt  Mpna^  nurse  of  toogt 
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'      From  Teivi,  fring*d  with  umbrage  brown» 
From  Elver's  Vale,  and  Cader's  crown. 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  leme's  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close, 
Themes  of  British  g'ory  chose. 

A  single,  but  a  most  exquisitely  moral  and  ten- 
der ode,  may  be  deservedly  characterised,  among 
the  lyrics  of  Warton,  by  the  appellation  of  Pathe~ 
tic;  it  is  entituled  **  The  Suicide,"  and  is  calcu- 
lated, from  its  noble  sentiments  and  religious  ten- 
dency, to  impart  as  much  comfort  to  the  wretched 
and  care-worn,  as  its  melody  and  imagery  can 
aflford  delight  to  the  lovers  of  poetic  fancy.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  stanzas, 
make  the  most  touching  appeal  to  the  heart;  and 
the  close,  while  it  suggests  the  most  important 
truths,  is  at  once  awful  and  majestic. 

The  odes  to  which  we  have  applied  the  epithet 
Sublime,  are  the  l6th  and  22d  of  Mr.  Mant's  edi- 
tion; the  first  written  for  the  New  Year,  1786, 
and  the  second  for  the  Birth-Day,  1789.  The 
opening  of  the  Ode  for  1786  is  built  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  the  fourth  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  on 
another  in  the  second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar, 
and  their  appropriation  to  Great  Britain  is  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  in  lyric  poetry.     The  first 
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and  second  stanza  of  this  magnificent  ode  truly 
merit  the  appellation  which  designates  the  class; 
nor  will  the  commencement  of  the  birth-day  ode 
for  1789>  which  commemorates  the  recovery  of 
our  beloved  monarch,  prefer  a  less  powerful 
claim  to  similar  culogiiim.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  genius  of  Warton,  that,  with 
all  the  formidable  obstacles  to  excellence  which 
must  ever  attend  a  perpetually  recurring  subject^ 
he  should  so  completely  have  surmounted  every 
difficulty  as  to  render  his  laureate  odes,  with  one 
exception,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  lyric  poetry  which  our  language  can  exhibit. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space,  considering 

our  limits,  on  this  branch  of  our  author's  effu- 

-  sions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  residue  of 

his  poems  with  somewhat  more  than  common 

brevity. 

The  Sonnets,  which  are  written  on  the  legiti- 
mate Italian  model,  are  rich  in  imagery,  but  the 
versification  is  rather  harsh  and  heavy.  The  last, 
addressed  to  the  River  Lodon,  is  the  best,  and  is 
rendered  peculiarly  pleasing  from  the  pensive 
tone  which  pervades  it. 

To  the  Humourotis  Pieces  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  no  small  share  of  merit.  "  Newmarket, 
a  Satire/'  would  do  honour  to  Pope;  the "  Pro- 
gress of  Discontent''  is  in  the  best  manner  of 
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Swift,  and  the  **  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale,'' 
though  an  imitation  of  Phillips's  "  Splendid  Shil-» 
ling"  is  more  interesting  than  its  prototype,  and, 
being  written  on  a  favourite  subject,  is  executedf 
ion  amore.  Ale  and  tobacco  were  the  luxuries 
of  Warton ; 

My  sober  evenings  let  the  tankard  bless. 
With  toast  embrown'd,  and  fragrant  natmeg  frac^ht. 
"While  the  rich  draughts  with  oft  repeated  whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  improves!  Divine  Kepast! 

and,  social  and  goodhumoured  as  he  generally 
was,  to  have  partaken  of  his  heart-rejoicing  ale, 
and  to  have  listened  to  his  varied  erudition  and 
rich  vein  of  hilarity,  as 

in  capacious  chair 
Of  monumental  oak  and  antique  mould 
He  plac*d  his  gladsome  limbs— ^-while  round 
Retum'd  replenished  the  successive  cup^ 
And  the  brisk  fire  conspired  to  genial  joy, 

must  have  been  a  treat  of  no  vulgar  kind. 

The  classical  taste  and  acquirements  of  our 
amiable  bard  are  shewn  to  great  advantage  in  his 
Poemata  which  have  been  divided  into  "  Hexa- 
metra,"  "  Epigrammata,"  and  "  Graeca  atique  Aht 
glica  qusedam  Latine  reddita/'  To  these  is  added , 
Inscriptionum  Roinanarum  Metricarum  Delet- 
**  tus,"  in  which  arc  iutroduccd  five  iuscriptiotts  of 
bis  oWn^  composition 
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The  Hexameters  include  three  poems;  "  Mods 
C^thaimxf  "  On  the  Rebuilding  of,  Trinity 
College  Chapel,"  and  "  On  the  De^th  of  Fipderip 
Prince  of  Wales,"  in  1751.  The  first  13  the  jnort 
generally  interesting;  but  they  all  display  an  in* 
timate  and  very  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  which  they  arc  written. 

To  the  Epigrams  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given;  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  and  their  style  is  such  as  would 
reflect  honour  on  the  pages  of  Catullus  and  his 
disciple  Flaminius.  Than  the  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 
Serki  nothing  can  be  more  delicately  and  patheti« 
cally  elegant. 

The  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  English 
into  Latin  are  executed,  both  as  to  diction  and 
versification,  with  great  classical  purity ;  and  the 
hendecasyllables  in  the  Inscriptionum  Delectus^ 
beginning 

O  Dulcis  puer,  O  venuste  Marce, 

are,,  as  Dr.  War  ton  has  observed,  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Meleager. 

,  Reverting  to  the  chronological  order  of  events 

^a  9ur  biography,  we  have  to  record,  that  on  the 

tii^t(  of  Decembi^i?,  I75O,  Mr.  Wartop,  took, his 

.degree  of  Master  pf  -Arts;    that  in  1751.  he  suc- 

;ded  to  a  fellowship,  and  in.I,7$4(|)ul^l^^dbiB 
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•*  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spensei'* 
5n  one  volume  octavo.     This  book  led  the  way  to 
that  species  of  commentary  which  attempts  the 
illustration  of  our  elder  bards  by  the  perusal  and 
quotation  of  their  contemporary  writers.    To  this 
plan    of    elucidation   Warton   was    very    early 
addicted;    for  there  is  extant  a  copy  of  Fenton's 
edition   of    Milton's  smaller    Poems  which   be- 
longed to  l^im  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  which 
is  filled  with  MS  notes  of  this  kind.      The  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  a 
great  portion  of  which  has  been  since  incorpo- 
rated in  Mr.  Todd's  edition,  throw  muqh  light  on 
the  obscure  dnd  legendary  resources  of  that  ro- 
mantic poet,  and  on  his  allegory,  versification, 
and  imagery;    the  incidental  disquisitions,  also, 
on  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  &c.  are  rich  in  sound  and 
discriminative  criticism.     In  the  second  edition 
of  these  "  Observations,"  which  our  author  re- 
published in  1762,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes,  he  introduced  a  long  and 
valuable  note  on  a  subject  that  was  particularly 
endeared  to  him,  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  pf 
England;   a  note  the  more  remarkable  as  it  gave 
birth  to  that  spirit  of  enquiry  into  our  Gothic 
Remains  which  has  since  been  so  widely  diffused. 
In  his  attempt,  however,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
ljliep(»nted  arch,  he  appears  to  have  failed,  from 
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deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,^ 
who  attributed  it  to  the  Saracens.  It  has  lately 
been  the  object  of  some  antiquaries  to  prove  that 
the  Pointed  Order  of  Architecture  is  exclusively 
English,  a  position  equally  baseless ;  for  that  thei 
Pointed  Style  existed  upon  the  continent  long  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  invasion,  or  to  any  speci* 
mens  of  such  an  order  now  left  in  this  country, 
is  demonstrative  from  impartial  research.  "  The 
earliest  and  most  authentic  model,"  says  Dr. 
Sayers,  **  of  a  Gothic  building,  with  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  is  that  which  is  represented 
on  a  coin  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  made  himself  master  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  year  490.  It  has  been  hence 
inferred  (and  by  no  means  unreasonably,)  that 
the  palace  of  that  prince  was  constructed  in  the 
pointed  style."*  It  appears  also,  from  the  en- 
quiries of  this  gentleman,  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois,  the  Cathedral  of  Monte  Reale, 
near  Palermo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims^ 
erected  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  possess 
numerous  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Even  the  Jlorid  Gothic,  which  was  not  visible 
in   this   kingdom  before   the   fifteenth    century^ 
*  Sayers's  Disquisitions,  i^d  edition,  1808«  p.2d3» 
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evidently  existed  upon  the  continent  so  early  a^ 
the  thirteenth,  twelfth,  and  even  the  eleventh  ceiH 
turies.  "  The  grand  entrance,"  observes  Dr. 
Sayers,  ^^  to  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburgh,  founded 
in  10^/9  is  formed  by  some  magnificent  pointed 
arches;  its  top  and  sides  are  also  decorated  by 
a  great  number  of  pointed  niches  and  pinnacles 
most  richly  ornamented.  Statues  are  placed- 
upon  it  in  great  profusion/'* 

Nothing  ^ould  better  contribute  toward  estab- 
lishing the  origin,  and  age,  of  the  different  stylet 
of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  England,  than  a  comparative  view  of  the  state 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Normandy  and  this 
island,  before,  at,  and  after  the  conquest*  To 
form  criteria,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixiiig  the 
dates  of  Saxon,  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman 
buildings,  had  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Mason,  and  Gray;  and  they  planned,  but  never 
executed,  a  series  of  drawings  which  should  as-* 
certain  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  era  of  the 
erection  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  every  gothic 
structure.  It  was,  likewise,  the  full  intention  of 
Warton  to  publish  a  History  of  Gothic  Architec? 
ture  in  England,  for  which  purpose  he  ma,4fi 
several  summer  tours  through  various  districts  of 
the  kingdom;  and  in   the  second  Disscrtatio|| 

^Sttyeri**  Disquiajitioiu,  p.iS5* 
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l^refijced  to  his  •<  Histoiy  of  English  Poetty,"  after 
lemdHting  in  tho  text,  that  the  Normans  had 
M>ught'ivith  them  the  arts,  and  had  built  casUes 
and  •  churches  on  a  more  extensive  and  stately 
plan,  he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  ^  this  point 
^11  be  further  illustrated  in  a  work  now  prepar- 
ii^  for  the  press^  entitled,  Observaiions  Critical 
amd  Historical^  on  Castles^  Churches,  Monasteries^ 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity  in  Various  Parts 
rf  England.    To  which  xvill  be  prefixed,  the  History 
of  Architecture  in  England.      How  much  is  it  to 
be  regretted,  that  this  production^  which,  Mr. 
Price  of  the  Bodleian  Library  says,  was  written 
out  fairly  for  the  press,  and  with  directions  to 
the  printer,  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  that 
Mily  the  prima  stamina  of  the  work,  in  a  crude 
gtaie,  were  found  among  his  papers ! 
*    Some  considerable  progress,  however,  toward 
establishing  the  criteria  we  have  alluded  to,  has 
been  lately  made  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
paper  by  Dr.Sayers,   entitled  Hints  on  Englisk 
Architecture;  in  which  the  author  says,  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  out  from  the  writings  of 
others,  and  from  the  observations  which  I  have 
\keti  able  to  make  hiyself,  a  general  view  of  those 
classes  into  which  the  structares,  or  remains  of 
structures,  in  this  island,  may  be  conveniently^ 
distributed^   and  i^der  each  of  thftse  divisions  I 

VOL,  V.  O 
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have  noticed,  where  necessary,  the  kinds  of  build<* 
ings,  &c.  which  may  be  properly  included  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities 
by  which  the  structures  of  that  class,  or  age,  are 
commonly  distinguished.*''  This  Essay,  and  the 
series  of  engravings  by  Mr.  Brittcm,  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  our  architectural 
antiquities. 

To  the  occupation  of  his  time,  by  taking 
pupils  in  College,  we  arc  to  attribute,  about  this 
period,  the  loss  of  two  works  by  our  critic,  of 
considerable  importance ;  namely,  an  additional 
volume  of  Observations  on  the  best  of  Spenser's 
works,  and  a  translation  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius ; 
of  which,  the  former  was  actually  commenced. 
He  was,  likewise,  solicited,  at  the  beginning 
of  1754,  by  Colman  and  Thornton  to  assist  them 
in  the  composition  of  the  Connoisseur.  "  He  de- 
clined," says  Dr.  Huntingford  in  a  communica* 
'  tion  to  Mr.  Mant,  "  being  a  principal  conductor; 
but  he  occasionally  favoured  their  work,  as  he 
did«the  Adventurer  and  the  World,  with  gratu- 
itous assistance."f  The  papers,  however,  which 
he  contributed  to  these  works,  if  there  be  no 
mistake  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  affo]:ded 
any  assistance,  are  wholly  unknown. 

•  Disqmsitioiis,  p.  168, 169. 
f  ^,       '  t  Mantes  Life  of  Worton,  p.  41. 
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ll  was  at  this  era  of  his  life  also  that  he 
fHiiited,  thou^  aaionymously  and  without  any 
date,  two  small  duodecimos  which  evince  hki 
taste  both  for  anttquarism  lore,  and  genaine 
humour,  a  combination  not  frequently  to  be  de- 
nted. The  first  is  entitled  ^*  A  Description  of 
the  Qty,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester, 
&c.^  .and  the  second,  '^  A  Companion  to  the 
Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion ;  being  a 
complete  supplement  to  all  the  accounts  of  Ox- 
ford hitherto  published  f  a  jeu  cTeiprit  in  which 
ihib  buiiesque  is  admirably  supported,  and  the 
<atire  of  the  most  playful  and  good-humoured 
kind. 

In  the  year  1757,  Mr.  Warton  was  elected 
Professor  of  Poetry,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
for  the  customary  term  of  ten  years;  an  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  and  great  utility  to  his  puptk/ 
The  lectures  which  he  delivered  from  the  chair, 
if  we  may  judge  of  them  irom  tlie  only  one  that 
-has  been  published,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  hii 
edition  of  Theocritus,  under  the  title  '^  De  Ppeiji 
Bucolica  Grscorum  Dissertatio,''  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  public.  He  contributed  tbfit 
year  some  notes  to  his  friead  Johnson's  edition  of 
^haki^eare;  and  in  .175^  and  I7<59  thme  «fBfij^ 
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to  the  Idler.  In  1758  also  he  printed,  but  with- 
out his  name,  -hiy  Latin  '^  Delectus/'  and  began 
his  edition  of  Theocritus. 

He  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  biographer 
in  the  year  176O,  by  the  contribution  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  Biographia  Britannic^ 
an  attempt  which  was  followed  in  1761  by  the 
life  and  literary  remains  of  Dr.Bathurst.  To 
these  -efforts  he  was  induced  by  the  love  which 
he  bore  his  college ;  the  former  of  these  personages 
being  its  founder,  and  the  latter  its  principal 
benefactor.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  to  throw 
much  interest  round  the  biography  of  characters 
not  much  celebrated  either  for  active  or  literary 
exertion ;  but  what  was  to  be  effected  he  has  ob- 
tained, by  amusing  anecdote  and  collateral  dis^ 
quisition. 

As  a  kind  of  companion  to  his  '^  Inscriptionum 
^Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectus,'^  he  published 
in  1766  an  edition  of  CephaWs  Anthology,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  Preface;  towards  the  conclusion 
^  which  he  mentions  his  being  ardently  em- 
ployed on  his  intended  edition  of  Theocritus; 
proxime  gtqueter^  cut  nunc  omnes  operaa  et  vtm 
mtendo,  Theocritus. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  1767  he  took  hiA 
dcgcee  of  B.  D*  and  an  1770  appeared  in  tw^ 
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splendid  volumes,  4to,  his  long-promised  edition 
of  Theocritus.  To  this  unrivalled  pastoral  poet 
Mr.  Warton  was  peculiarly  attached ;  and,  as  it 
was  his  wish,  on  accepting  the  office  of  Poetry- 
Professor,  to  present  the  University  with  an  edi- 
tion^ of  a  Greek  classic,  he  naturally  fixed  upon 
his  favourite;  a  choice  to  which  he  was  still  fur- 
ther stimulated,  by  the  bequest  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  that  time,  of  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts relative  to  his  author.  This  edition,  iH 
which  he  was  assisted  by  several  of  his  learned 
contemporaries,  has  been,  in  general,  highly  es^ 
timi^ted. 

In  1771  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
-the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  George  Henry 
Earl  of  Lichfield  to  the  living  of  Kiddington,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  had  now  commenced  his  grtfit 
work  upon  English  Poetry;  and  in  the  year  1774 
appeared  the  first  volume,  in  quarto,  under  the 
following  title:  "  The  History  of  English  Poetry, 
from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century;  to  which  are 
prefixed  two  Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Origin  of^ 
Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe;  2.  On  the  Intro- 
duction of  Learrang  into  England.''  This  labo- 
ikfoib  undertaking  he  continued  by  the  publico- 
tyfm  of  a  second  volume  in  1778|  and  by  i^  tlurd 
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in  1781 ;    to  wlilcb  last  he  prefixed  a  "  Disiertt- 
tion  6n  the  Gesta  Romanorum." 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Historian  to 
have  completed  his  plan  in  tJie  compass  of  thre6 
voiuraes,  4t0 ;  but  his  materials  grolvihg  npoli 
him  as  he  proceeded,  the  ckise  of  the  third 
Voluhie  broiight  the  reader  no  further  than  to  the 
commeiicement  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is 
fempioyed  in  sketching  k  general  rievr  and  cha- 
ittcter  of  the  poetry  of  her  age.  In  17'85,  how- 
ever, the  literary  world  was  high  in  hope  that 
th6  author  would  soon  put  a'  finishing  hand  to 
his  interesting  labours;  for  in  the  edition  of 
Milton^s  Jutehilia  ^hich  he  that  year  presented 
to  the  public,  he  issued  the  welcome  intelligence* 
that  "  speedily  will  be  published  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry.'* 
Five  years,  however,  elapsed  between  this  period 
And  his  death,  and  j^t  the  public  expectation  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  Perhaps  no  defalcation  in 
literary  promise  has  ever  been  more  regretted 
than  this  failure  of  Warton.  At  least  to  the 
lovers  of  English  poetry  it  was  an  almost  irrepara^* 
We  I98S;  for  where  could  they  hope  again  to  find 
such  indefatigable  research,  accompanied  with 
an  equal  share  of  similar  fancy,  taste,  and  ele^ 
ganee. 

It  appears,  mdeed^  that  th^  fbutth  volume  \^ 
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been  begun,  and  that  eleven  sheets  of  it  had  been 
actually  printed;  but  of  the  manuscript  part, 
which  report  had  affirmed  to  have  been  consider- 
able, there  is  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  non- 
existence or  the  entire  loss.  T^e  printed  portion, 
which,  most  probably,  will  «be  adopted,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  by.  some  future  continuator,*  is  occupied 
by  the  consideration  of  the  satirical  poets  of  the' 
Elizabethan  era ;  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
fragment,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Mant  in  his 
Memoirs,  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  author  to  have  arranged  the  poetry  of  this 
period  under  five  classes,  SatirCy  Sonnet^  Pastotah 
and  Miscellaneous ;  Spenser  standing  almcy  with- 
out a  class  and  rvithout  a  rival. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  English  Poe- 
try seems  to  have  originated  with  Pope,  who, 
attached  to  painting,  and  accustomed  to  the  clas- 
sification of  its  professors  under  their  respective 
schools,  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  Poetry  a 
timilar  arrangement.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents, if  we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
Ruflfhead,  the  scheme  which  he  had  drawn 
out. 

*  I  am  happy  to  learn,  from  the  literary  intelligence  of 
the  day,  that  Mr,  Park  ii  engaged  fp  fill  up  the  huthi$  be- 
tween the  close  of  Warton's  third  folume  and  the  era  of 
F^pe.    Much  may  be  expected  fifov  such  a  choice  I 
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MRA   1.      / 

RymQr,  2d^rl^  page  65,  66, 67, 77. 
Petrarch  78.    Catal.   of  ProveP9al^ 
(Po^ts,)       ^ 

J  Chaucer's  Visif  ns,  Komaunt  of  the 
Rose,  i      .     ,       „ 

FtercePlowmalL, Tales  from  BoccacCy 
Gower.  ; 

rLydgate, 

School  ol  Chaucer.  }  ^-  ^^cleve, 

1  Walt,  de  M apes, 

vShelton. 


School 


School  of  Dante. 


School  of  Spenser 

and 
r^roQi  ItalianSonnets. 


Ariosto's 


/'Mirror  of  Magistrates,  [due. 

3  Lord  Buckhurst's  Induction,  Gorbo- 
J  Original  of  good  Tragedy, 
V  Seneca  (his  model.) 

MRA  2. 

Spenser,  Col.  Clout,  from  the  School 
of  Ariosto  and  Petrarch,  transla- 
ted from  Tasso. 
'  W.  Browne's  Pastorals, 
Phineas  Fletcher's  Pur^jle    Island, 

Alabaster,  • 
Piscatory  Be, 
S,  Daniei,.. 
Sir  Walter  ^le'igh, 
Milton's  Javenitia,HeatU  Habmtdn* 


r  Golding, 
Traiislatonfrom  Ita  ?  Edin.  Fair/ax, 

t  Harrington, 

/  Cow'ey,  Davenant, 
I   Michael  Braytpn, 
I  Sir  Thomas  Overborj, 
I  Randolph/     ^ 
^  I  Sir  John  Davis, 

School  of  Donne.     .      Sir  John  Beaumont, 

1  Cartwright, 
I  Cleveland, 
I   Crashaw, 
I  Bishop  Corbet, 
I  Lord  Falkland. 

'Carew,  1  . 

T.Cary.         ('"""^tte 

r^  o     ^  f  Models 

G.Sandys,    "^  I 

J  •  ./?    >       to 

in  his  Par.  f  in  ▼ersifi-  ^  ^^^^ 

of  Job,       £    cation 
.Fairfax,         J 

iSir  John  Mennis, ")    Originats  of 
Thomas  Baynal.    t    Uudlbras. 

With  this  scheme  Gray  was  so  much  pleased, 
that,  under  the  promise  of  assistance  from  his 
friend  Mason,  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a 
History  of  English  Poetry;  a^'d  so  for  advanced, 
indeed,  as  to  have  ihade  many  elaborate  disquisi- 
tions for  the  purpose,  itito  t^  origin  of  thyme 
4Ad  in^tre,  and  to  nave  executld  also,  for  the  same 


Waller. 
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end,  his  admirable  imitations  of  Norse  and  Welch 
poetry.  Deterred,  however,  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  design,  by  the  labour  and  research  attend- 
ing  it,  and  learning,  likewise,  that  Mr.  Warton 
had  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  he  kindly  commu- 
nicated, at  the  request  of  our  author,  the  im- 
provements which  he  had  made  on  the  plan  of 
Pope.  His  letter  to  Warton,  a  literary  curiosity 
of  much  value,  is  thus  preserved  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1783. 
«  Sir, 
**  Our  friend,  Dr.  Hurd,  having  long  ago  de- 
sired me  in  your  name  to  communicate  any 
fragments,  or  sketches,  of  a  design,  I  once  had,  to 
give  a  History  of  English  Poe|ry,  you  may  well 
think  me  rude  of  negligent,  when  you  see  me 
hesitatieg  for  so  many  months,  before  I  comply 
with  your  request.  And  yet,  believe  me,  few  of 
your  friends  have  been  better  pleased  than  I,  to 
find  this  subject,  surely  -neither  unentertaining 
nor  unuseful,  had  fallen  into  hands  so  likely  to  do 
it  justice;  few  have  felt  a  higher  esteem  for  your 
talents,  your  taste  and  industry.  In  truth,  the 
t)nly  cause  of  my  delay  has  been  a  sort  of  diffi- 
dence, that  would  not  let  me  send  you  any  thing 
80  short,  so  slight,  and  so  imperfect,  as  the  few 
materials  I  had  begun  to  collect,  or  the  observa- 
tiom  I  had  made  on  them.     A  sketch  of  the  din^ 
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lion  or  arrangement  of  the  subject,  however,  I 
venture  to  transcribe ;  and  would  wiirfi  to  know{ 
whether  it  corresponds  in  any  thing  with  your 
own  plan.  For  I  am  to]d  your  first  volume  is  in 
the  press. 

'*  INTRODUCTION. 

^  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Galic,  or  Celtic,  natiofM 
is  fsa  back  as  it  can  be  traced.— On  that  of  thd 
Goths,  its  introduction  into  these  islands  by  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  and  its  duration. — On  the 
Origin  of  Rhyme  amoiig  the  Franks,  the  Saxons^ 
and  Proven^aux.  Some  account  of  the  Latin 
rhyming  Poetry,  from  its  early  origin  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

"  PART  I. 

"  On  the  school  of  Provence,  which  rose  about 
the  year  1100,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French  and  Italians.  Their  heroic  poetry,  or 
Romances  in  verse.  Allegories,  Fabliaux,  Syrvi- 
entcs,  Comedies,  Farces,  Canzoni,  Sonnets,  Ba- 
lades.  Madrigals,  Scstines,  &c.  of  their  imitatort 
the  French ;  and  of  the  first  Italian  school,  com- 
monly called  the  Sicilian,  about  the  year  1200, 
brought  to  perfection  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
cace,  and  others. — State  of  Poetry  in  England 
from  the  Conquest^  IO66,  or  rather  from  Henrf 
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the  Second's  time,  1154,  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  1327. 

''  PART  II. 

"  On  Chaucer,  who  first  introduced  the 
manner  of  the  Provenpaux,  improved  by  the 
Italians,  into  our  country;  his  character  and 
merits  at  large :  the  different  kinds  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. Gower,  Occleve,  Lydgate,  Ilawes,  Gawen 
Douglas,  Lyndesay,  Bellenien,  Dunbar,  &c. 

«  PART  III. 

"  Second  Italian  school,  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c, 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  occasioned  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Lyric  Poetry  of  this  and  the  fi»rmer  age,  in- 
troduced from  Italy  by  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  T. 
Wyat,  Bryan,  Lord  Vaulx,  &c.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  PART  IV. 

"  Spenser,  his  character :  subject  of  his  poera^ 
allegoric  and  romantic,  of  Provenfal  invention ; 
but  his  manner  of  tracing  it  borrowed  from  the 
second  Italian  school. — Drayton,  Fairfax,  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  Golding,  Phaer,  &c.  This  school 
ends  in  Milton, — A  third  Italian  school,  full  of 
conceit,  begun  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  conti*  ' 
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•fitted  under  James  and  Charles  the  First,  by 
Donne,  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  carried  to  its  height 
by  Cowley,  and  ending  perhaps  in  Sprat. 

«  PART  V. 

"  School  of  France,  introduced  after  the  Resto- 
ration— Waller,  Dryden,  Addison,  Prior,  and 
Pope, — which  has  continued  to  our  own  times. 

"  You  will  observe  that  my  idea  was  in  some 
measure  taken  from  a  scribbled  paper  of  Pope, 
of  which  I  believe  you  have  a  copy.  You  will 
also  see  I  had  excluded  Dramatic  Poetry  entin^ly; 
which  if  you  have  taken  in,  it  will  at  least  double 
the  bulk  and  labour  of  your  book.  I  am,  Sir^ 
with  great  esteem,  f 

"  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Pembroke  Hall,  Apr.  15th,  1770,     '  "  Thomas  Gray.* 

Another  attempt  has  been  very  lately  made  to 
illustrate  the  annals  of  our  poetry  by  a  division 
into  schools;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sayers, 
who  constitutes  eight  eras;  thus,  the  Angl(h 
Saxon  school,  commencing  with  the  poet  Csedmon; 
the  Pure  Norman  school^  commencing  with  the, 
reign  of  Henry  the  First;  the  Anglo-Norman 
school,  commencing  with  the  poet  Lazamon; 
the  English  school,  commencing  with  Chaucer; 
the  Italian  school,  commencing  with  Spenser;  the 
Frp^h  school,  commy^cing  with  Dryden ;  the  Greek 
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school,  commencing  with  'Collins  and  Gray;    axuf 
the  German  sckool  of  the  present  period.*         ^ 

Wartoo,  however,  nniaduenced  by  the  example 
of  Pope  and  Gray,  deternwned,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  adopt  the  chronological  plan,  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  has  probably  consulted  both  the 
entertainment  and  information  of  his  readers.  At 
least,  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  his  choice,  appear  to  con- 
Tey  the  strongest  conviction.  "  To  confess  the 
real  truth,"  says  he^  ^^  upon  examination^  and 
experiment,  I  soon  discovered  their  mode  (Pope's 
and  Gray's)  of  treating  my  subject,  plausible  as 
it  is,  and  brilliant  in  theory,  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties  and  inconveniencies,  and  productive  of 
embarrassment  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer^ 
Like  other  ingenious  systems,  it  sacrifices  much 
useful  intelligence  to  the  observance  of  arrange- 
ment; and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfaction,  which 
results  from  a  clearness  and  a  fullness  of  informa- 
tion, seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  dispo- 
sition, and  the  praise  of  contrivance.  The  con- 
straint, imposed  by  a  mechanical  attention  to  this 
distribution,  appeared  to  me  to  destroy  that  free 
exertion  of  research,  with  which  such  a  history 
-ought  to  be  executed,  and  not  easily  reconcileabUt 

-■   *Difqmtltioa9,p.t49,&c« 
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with  that  ■c<Hnplicatk)ny  variety,  and  extent  of 
materials,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend. 

"  The  method  I  have  pursued,  on  one  account 
at  least,  «eems  preferable  to  all  others.  My  per- 
formance, in  its  present  form,  exhibits  without 
transposition  the  gradual  improvements  of  our 
poetry,  at  the  same  time  that  it  uniformly  repre- 
sents the  progression  of  our  language.^^ 

To  expect,  in  a  work  so  multifarious  ^and  so 
lull  of  research  as  is  the  History  of  English  Poe- 
try, that  no  errors  should  be  discoverable,  would 
be  to  require  more  than  human  ability  can  effect, 
"j^he  mistakes  which  were,  and  are  still  capable 
of  ^eing,  detected  in  this  laborious  production, 
will,  by  every  candid  mind,  be  referred  to  its  true 
cause,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  intellect, 
however  acute.  With  all  its  faults,  indeed,  I  he- 
sitate not  to  declare  it,  the  most  curious,  valuable, 
and  interesting  Literary  History  which  this  coun- 
try possesses.  With  the  diligence,  judgment,  and 
sagacity  of  the  antiquary,  the  critic,  and  the  his- 
torian,  are  very  frequently  mingled  the  fire  and 
£euicy  of  the  poet;  and  through  the  whole  are 
every  where  profusely  scattered  the  most  indu- 
bitable traces  of  genuine  taste  and  genius. 

For  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners  an4 

^  Ifistoiyofi^glishPoetryt  vol.  1.9d  edition — ^Preface,  p.  5. 
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custoins,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Mr.  Warton  was,  in 
no  trifling  degree,  indebted  to  his  frequent  resi- 
'  dence  at  Winchester.     Here,  during  his  long  va- 
cations, he  spent  his  time  with  his  brother,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  History,  acquiring  much  information,  with 
regard  to  antique  usages  and  institutions,  from 
the  records  preserved  in  the  College,  Church,  and 
City  of  Winchester.     It  was  in  the  shades  of 
Winton  also  that  he  completed  three  works  for 
the  press  which  still  remain  in  manuscript.     The 
first,  a  History  of  St.  Elizabeth's  College,  which 
formerly  stood  in  a  meadow  near  Winchester ;  xhe 
second,  relates  Dr.  Sturges,  "  an   elaborate  and 
very  curious  work  on  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Cathedral,  quite  prepared  for  the  press ;  which  I 
have  seen  by  favour  of  my  friend  Dr.  Warton;" 
and  the  third  is  thus  mentioned  in  two  letters  of 
our  author  to  Mr.  Price. 

"  Winton,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
"  I  have  borrowed  from  the  muniment  house 
of  this  college  a  most  curious  roll  of  W.  Wyke- 
ham's  house-keeping  expences  for  the  year  139^. 
It  is  100  feet  long  and  12  broad,  and  really  the 
most  venerable  and  valuable  record  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  kind.  I  am  making  an  abstract  of  it, 
which  1  believe  I  shall  publish. 


» 


,  .,   .   .^   -*  ^    Win  too,  Sept.  1,8,  1784. 

.\  "  <I#.wHl..tuji|ig  .yyith.  me. ;Wjrkelja|n'9  RotuliUt 
Bfispi^  which  you  will  like  to  see,  and  where 
^ome  pf.t^&iabbireyiations  are  too  tough,  for  me. 
I  wp.  ready,  for  publication,  when  they  are  got 
<)¥er<,2  <^^^  ^^^  ^  shall  leave  them  as  I  find  them. 
^^>iall  be  inca*e  than  a  merely  curious  work/'* 

.la  the  year  1782,  an  additional  piece  of  pre- 
ferment, the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in  Somer- 
setshire, was  given  to  Mr.  Warton  by  his  College ; 
and  he  was,  likewise,  this  year  elected  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  with  many  of  the  individuals 
of  wiiich  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  His  pen 
>yas  also  at  this  period  actively  employed;  in 
JVIay,  1782,  he  published  his  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Painted  Window ;  shortly  afterwards^ 
".  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley  ;"  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  a  "  History  of  Kidding- 
ton,"  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  parochial 
History  of  Oxfordshire. 

Further  honours  awaited  him  in  178^5;  the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity.of  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Scott, 
and  the  Poet  Laureateship,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Whitehead,  were,  during  this  period, 
conferred  upon  him. 

*  Mam*«^eiiioirsy  p.76>  77. 
VOL.  V.  '"        *F 
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Never  had  the  officeof  Poet-Laureate,  since  the 
death  of  Dryden,  been  filled  with  equat  ability. 
With  the  exception  of  his  first  official  ode,  his 
annual  tributes  are  such  as  will  survive  as  long 
as  any  lyric  compositions  in  the  language;  in 
expression,  imagery,  and  poetic  fervour,  they  are 
not  inferior  to  any  thing  that  he  has  voluntarily 
written ;  and  they  have  the  rare  merit  of  celebrat- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  sovereign  without  compli- 
ment or  hyperbole,  with  the  noble  independent 
spirit,  indeed,  of  the  true  patriot  and  poet. 

He  was  destined,  however,  like  his  predecessors 
of  the  laurel,  to  endure  the  shafts  of  ridicule  and 
satire;  for,  soon  after  the  production  of  his  firet 
Birth-day  ode,  appeared  a  publication  under  the 
title  of  "  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureate- 
ship  ;"  in  which  the  editor,  after  assigning  a  fic- 
titious ode  to  each  of  the  supposed  candidates, 
has  allotted  to  the  Laureate  his  own  composition, 
as,  in  hiis  opinion,  sufficiently  ludicrous  for  the 
nature  of  the  work.  It  must,  in  justice,  be 
allowed,  that  the  "  Probationary  Odes"  possess  a 
large  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  and,  though 
abounding  in  personal  raillery,  arc  but  little 
tinged  with  malignity.  Mr.  Warton  himself, 
with  the  good  humour  incident  to  his  character, 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke.  "  The 
Laureates  of  our  country/'  remarks  Dr.  WartoDi 
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*  have  eyer  been,  as  FalstaiF  says,  *  the  occasion 

df  wit  in  other  men  ;'  but  never  of  more  wit  than 

was  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who, 

of  all  men,  felt  the  least,  and  least  deserved  to 

f<ftel>'  the  force  of  the  Probationary  Odes,  written 

on  his  appointment  to  his  office,  and  who  always 

heaittily  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  applauded  the 

exduisite  wit  and  humour  that  appeared  in  many 

of  those  original  Satires.     But  I  beg  to  add,  that 

not  one  of  those  ingenious  Laughers  could  have 

produced    su<^h   pieces   of  true   poetry   as   the 

Crusade,  the  Grave  of  King  Arthur,  the  Suicide, 

and  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  by  this 

very  Laureate/'* 

The  product  of  the  Professorship  of  History 
was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  merely  an  "  Inaugural 
Lecture;"  this,  which  has  been  published  by 
Mr.Mant,  exhibits  so  much  masterly  criticism^ 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  on  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  as  to  excite  cotiisi- 
derable  regret  that  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
course. 

In  the  year  1785,  and  jiist  previous  to  thete 
promotions,  he  produced  his  editiop  of  '^  Milton^is 
Juvenile  Poems,''  the  last  work  of  any  bulk 
which  he  lived  to  publish. 

The  gceat  excellence  of  this  edition  depends 

^  Wartoa^  f^Ope,  voLU  p.388. 
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upon  the  new  line  of  commentary  which  it  di»» 
plays.  To  consult  coeval  books,  to  refer  the 
imagery  of  Milton  to  its  frequent  source,  tradi- 
tionary superstition  and  romantic  fable,  to  explain 
his  allusions',  illustrate  his  beauties,  point  out  his 
imitations,  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and 
ascertain  his  favourite  words  and  phraseology, 
were  the  objects  that  he  had  in  view.  The  Com- 
mentators who  have  preceded  him,  little  versed 
in  old  English  literature,  were  content  to  trace 
their  poet  in  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  or  in  the 
steps  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  not  aware  that 
he  was  equally  conversant  with  numerous  other 
English  poets,  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
which  have  now  become  scarce,  but  which  are 
copiously  and  appositely  referred  to  by  Warton, 
who  observes,  that,  "  comparatively,  the  classical 
annottftor  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  library. — Mil- 
ton, at  least  in  these  poems,  may  be  reckoned  an 
old  English  poet;  and  therefore  here  requires 
that  illustration,  without  which  no  old  English 
poet  can  be  well  illustrated."* 

Another  novel  vein  of  information  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  commen- 
tary of  our  author   on  the  Poemata   Latina  of 
^  Preface  to  his  Milton,  p.  84. 
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MBton.  "  These  pieces,"  he  remarks,  "  contain 
several  curious  circumstances  of  Milton's  early, 
life,  situations,  friendships,  and  connections; 
which  are  often  so  transiently  or  implicitly  no- 
ticed, as  to  need  examination  and  enlargement. 
It  alsa  seemed  useful  to  shew,  which  of  the 
ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton's  models, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  have 
been  copied.  Here  a  new  source  of  criticism  on 
Milton,  and  which  displays  him  in  a  new  light 
and  character,  was  opened.''* 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.Warton,  had  he- 
been  blessed  with  longer  life,  to  have  continued 
his  labours  on  our  great  poet,  by  commenting  on 
the  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  ;f 
and  the  materials  for  this  second  volume  were, 
I  understand,  collected  and  arranged.  He  had 
prepared,  however,  a  second  edition  of  the 
Juvenilia  for  the  press,  with  many  alterations  and 
large  additions,  and  which  was  published  the 
year  following  his  death,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  brother. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Warton  had  been  uncom- 

♦  Preface,  p.  24. 
t  The  notes  of  Mr.Warton  for  his  second  volume,  which* 
on. the  application  of  Mr.  Dunster  to  Dr.  Warton  in  1795» 
were  unfortunately  nuslud,  are,  it  has  been  said,  recoveredp 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  intends  avaiiiag  liiiii* 
self  of  them  in  the  next  edition  of  hii  Milton. 
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n>onJy  good  until  his  sixty-second  year,  when  he 
"was  ^ized  with  the  gout;  from  which,  though  he 
partially  recovered  after  a  journey  to  Bath,  the 
shock  to  his  constitution  proved  irreparable.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
May  the  20th,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  in  the  common-room  of  his  college, 
which  instantly  deprived  him  of  his  speech  and 
intellects,  and  he  expired  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  twenty-seventh'  he  was  interred  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  his  jcollege,  with  the  highest  hon- 
ours which  the.  University  could  confer.  A  plain 
inarble  slab,  near  the  grave  of  the  President 
Bathurst,  thus  records  his  professional  and  liter- 
airy  vocations. 

Thomas  Warton, 
S.  T.  B.  and  S.  AS. 
Hujus  Collegii   Socias, 
Ecclesis  de  Cuddington 
In  Com.  Oxon  Rector, 
Poetices  iterum  Praelector, 
Historices  Praelector   Camden, 
Poeta  Laureatus, 
Obiit  n.  Die  Mali, 
Anno   Domini  1790, 
i^tat.  63.  « 

With  the  following  character  of  Mr.  Warton, 

written  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  and  communicated 

to  Mr,  Mant,  I   shall  close   this  biographical 
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sketch   of  one   of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
literary  ornaments. 

"  As  in  the  time  of  his  vacation  and  residence 
at  Winchester  he  was  free  from  all  restraint  of 
aca4enuGal  life,  Mr.  Warton's  real  character 
could  no  where  be  better  known  than  at  this 
place. 

"  Unaffected  as  he  was  in  all  his  sentiments 
imd  maimers,  he  was  pleased  with  the  native  sim- 
plicity of  the  young  people  educated  by  his 
brother,  and  frequently  shewed  them  instances  of 
kind  condescension,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
community  of  Winchester  scholars. 

"  It  is  said,  *  Men  of  genius  are  melancholy i' 
omnes  ingeniosus  melancholicos,  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 
1.  33.)  There  certainly  was  in  our  Author  a 
serious  cast  of  mind,  which  makes  him  speak 
with  particular  delight  of  *  cloysters  pale,'  of  *  the 
ruin'd  abbejr's  moss-grown  piles ;'  of  *  the  taper'd 
choir;'  and  *  sequestered  isles  of  the  deep 
dome;'  yet  in  his  general  intercourse  there  was 
nothing  gloomy,  but  every  thing  cheerful.  In- 
deed, before  the  fastidious  and  disputatious  he 
would  sit  reserved :  but  when  in  company  with 
persons,  who  themselves  were  easy  in  their  man- 
ners, '  Nemo  unquam  urbanitate,  nemo  lepore, 
nemo  snauitate  conditior;*  as  Cicero  says  of  C. 
Julius  (de  CL  Orator, J  :   *  No  one  seasoned  his 
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discourse  with  more  wit,  humour,  and  pleasantry." 
That  he  could  be  facetious  we  discern  in  his  po- 
ems ;  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  appears  in 
that  variety,  by  which  they  ape  diversified. 

"  A  sense  of  conscious  worth  will  naturally 
arise  in  a  mind,  which,  being  itself  endowed  with 
'superior  talents,  reflects  on  its  own  powers  and 
exertions,  and  compares  them  with  inferior  abi- 
lities, and  less  active  endeavours.  It  is,  liowever, 
the  part  of  modesty  never  to  let  that  self-cou* 
sciousness  so  operate,  as  to  occasion  disgust  by 
an  appearance  of  vanity  and  presumption.  Such 
modesty  was  predominant  in  Mr.  Warton;  for 
he  was  so  far  from  ever  making  an  ostentatious 
;display  of  his  great  attainments,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  much  more  frequently  conceal 
than  shew  them. 

"  He  was  fond  of  seeing  and  frequenting  public 
sights.  Yet  those  were  very  much  mistaken  in 
their  opinion  of  him,  who  from  this  circumstance 
conceived  he  was  therefore  spending  his  time  idly. 
There  have  been  few  men,  whose  minds  were  al- 
ways at  work  so  much  as  his.  He  would  stand 
indeed  among  spectators,  and  perhaps  at  first 
view  be  engaged  for  a  moment  by  what  was  ex- 
hibiting: but  his  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed 
by  some  subject  of  consideration,  which  was  then 
passing  within  himself;     and  those,  who   were 
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acquainted  with  his  looks,  well  knew,  when  his 
attention  was  turned  to  some  literary  contempla- 
tion. 

"  His  practice  was,  to  rise  at  a  moderate  hour, 
and  to  read  and  write  much  in  the  course  of  every 
day:  and  this  practice  he  would  continue  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  vacation;  apply- 
ing himself  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which  far 
exceeded  what  was  generally  imagined,  and  was 
ftir  more  intense  than  what  was  exercised  by 
many  of  those,  who  in  either  their  ignorance  pre- 
sumed, or  in  their  envy  delighted,  to  depreciate 
his  excellence. 

"  To  the  Chapel  of  the  College  he  punctually 
resorted  on  stated  days  of  public  service:  for,  in 
his  own  language,  he  loved 

The  clear  slow-dittied  cbaunt,  or  varied  bjmn; 

and   was  strongly  attached    to   the  Church  of 
England  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Liturgy. 

"  From  the  whole  of  what  was  known  of  him 
.  at  Winchester,  through  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  he  is  there  recollected  and  beloved  as  a 
most  amiable  man,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  litei-ary  charactei-s  of  his  age:  equal  to  the 
best  scholars  in  the  elegant  parts  of  classical  learn- 
ing; superior  to  the  generality  in  literature  of 
the  modern   kind;    a  Poet,  of  fine  fancy  and 
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masculuie  style  ;    and  a  Critic  of  deep  informa- 
tion, sound  judgment,  and  correct  taste."* 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Warton  contributed  to 
the  Idler  are,  Nos  33,  93,  and  96.  The  Jour- 
nal of  a  Senior  Fellow,  in  the  first  of  these  essays, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  merely  introduc- 
tory to  some  admirable  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  instances  of  idleness  and  luxury,  from 
H  college  education.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  impartial  reflector,  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  literature,  morality,  and  religion 
still  continue  to  be  cherished  and  supported  with 
greater  vigour  and  effect  in  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford than  elsewhere,  whether  the  numerous  other 
seminaries  in  our  own  island,  or  those  of  Europe 
at  large,  be  drawn  into  comparison.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  institutions,  and  the.  aids  and 
opportunities  afforded  for  study,  in  these  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning,  are  such,  indeed,  as,  not- 
withstanding some  partial  departure  from  primae- 
val simplicity,  cannot  be  parallelled  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  universe. 

N°  93,  containing  the  History  of  Sam  Softly, 
the  Sugar-baker,  is  said  to  have  been  sketched 
from  a  character  in  real  life,  distantly  related  to 

•  Manfs  Memoitt,  vol.  1.  p.  95,  96,  97,  98. 
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Mr.  Warton.     It  is  written  with  humour,  and  ^x- 
poses  a  somewhat  novel  species  of  affectation. 

The  tale  of  Hacbo,  King  of  Lapland,  in  N°  96,  is 
astrikiug  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  debili- 
tating mischiefs  arising  from  a  course  of  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  especially  where  empire  is  to  ba 
maintained  by  personal  prowess  and  exertion* 
The  following  passage  of  this  little  narrative, 
nvhicb  was  published  in  the  year  176O,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  had  not,  at  that 
period,  embraced  his  system  of  the  Arabian  Ori- 
gin of  Romantic  Fiction:  the  rites  and  religion  of 
Hacho,  we  must  recollect,  were  those  of  Odin* 
^*  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured 
to  pass  the  Lake  Vether  to  the  Isle  of  Wizards^ 
where  he  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault 
in  which  a  Marian  had  been  kept  bound  for  six 
ages,  and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on  his 
brazen  mace!*  Such  machinery  as  the  latter  part 
of  this  quotation  exhibits,  though  common  in 
Scandinavian  superstition,  has  been  appealed  to 
in  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  as  a  proof  of  tbft 
probability  of  the  Arabic  system ! 


Joshua  Reynolds,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sa« 
inuel  Reynolds,  master  of  the  Grammar-sdiool  of 


^ 
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Pl3nnipton,  in  Devonshire,  was  born  in  that  town 
on  July  the  l6th,  1723.     Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds 
had  but  a  slender  income,  and  Joshua  was  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children ;   he  had,  therefore,  no 
assistance   in  his  education,  except  what  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
classics.     At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided 
ph)pensity  for  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so 
greatly  excelled,  and  made  several  imperfect  ef- 
forts to  delineate  the  objects  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.     These  attempts,  which  were  en- 
couraged by  his  father,  were  rendered  still  more 
frequent  by   the  accidental   perusal '  of  "   The' 
Jesuit's  P^wp^ctive,"  a  book  of  which  he  made 
himself  so  entire  a  master,  that  he  required  no 
further  instructions  on  the  subject  for  the  residue 
of  his  life.     His  love  for  the  art  was,  however, 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the. 
possession  of  Richardson's  "  Treatise  on  Painting;" 
from  which  he  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  admiration 
of,  the  genius  of  RafFaelle,  so  ardent  as  to  be  che- 
rished with  unabated  fondness,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
To  an  attachment  so  strong,  his  father,  who 
was  himself  partial  to  drawing,  not  only  made  no . 
opposition,  but,  perceiving  that  his  addiction  to 
the  pursuit  continued  to  increase,  he  placed  him, 
when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
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portiait  painter  in  the  capital.  With  this  gentle- 
Bum,  after  remaining  a  few  years,  a  disagreement 
ocscurred,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  him  in 
1743,  and  removed  to  Devonshire,  where,  it  ap- 
pears, he  spent  some  considerable  time  in  a  manner 
n&t  productive  of  much  improvement  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil. 

In  the  year  1746,  he  returned  to  the  serious 
prosecution  of  his  art,  and  was  shortly  brought 
into  notice  and  esteem  by  being  employed  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Captain  Hamilton,  father  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom.  At  this  period 
he  resided  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  partly  in 
London,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the 
patronage  of  Captain,  afterwards  Liord  Keppel, 
who,  on  being  appointed  to  a  command  on  the 
Mediterranean  station  in  1749,  kindly  offered  him 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy,  and  gave  him 
every  accommodation  which  his  own  ship  could 
afford. 

That  his  time  was  occupied  to  every  possible 
advantage,  while  resident  in  this  land  of  art,  his 
subsc'quent  productions  have  sufficiently  proved. 
Of  his  feelings  on  visiting  the  Vatican,  and  while 
contemplating  the  immortal  creations  of  Raffaelle, 
we  have  a  most  ingenuous  account  from  his 
own  pen,  and  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
his  candour  if  Having  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
t  Ma^one*0  life  of  Sir  Joshua,  p.  14. 
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sttfteying  and  studying  th6  productions  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  returned  to  London  in  1752, 
the  most  accomplished  artist  to  which  this  coun* 
trjr  had  hitherto  given  birth. 

A  whole-length  portrait  of  his  friend,  Admiral 
Keppcl,  immediately  announced  to  the  public  his 
extraordinary  powers;  and,  setting  aside,  as  below 
tbitipetition,  the  numerous  intervening  artists,  a 
coittparison  was  instantly  drawn  between  the  ta- 
lents of  the  new  candidate  and  those  of  Vandyck. 
The  beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  the  outline,  the  characteristic  expression  of 
^ch  picture,  in  which  not  only  the  features,  but 
the  mind  and  manner,  were  embodied,  excited 
the  most  warm  and  merited  eulogium.  A  patron- 
age as  extensive  as  his  abilities  soon  followed 
this  display;  and  Mr.  Reynolds  attained,  and 
supported  to  the  last  with  undiminished  lustre, 
an  eminence  in  his  art  equally  unprecedented  and 
unrivalled. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  his  return  from  the 
continent  he  was  highly  gratified  by  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  productive  of  a 
most  intimate  and  permanent  friendship.  To  his 
Acquaintance  with  this  great  and  good  man,  in- 
deed, he  has  candidly  ascribed  much  of  that  ori- 
ginality and  power  of  thinking  so  vividly  dis- 
pJaycd  in  bis  Academical  Discourses.     Among 
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the  fragments  of  one  which  he  meant  to  have  de« 
livered  to  the  Academy  on  his  own  progress, 
studies,  and  practice  in  the  art^  has  heen  found 
by  Mr.Malone  the  following  acknowledgement 
of  this,  debt:  "  I  remember,*'  says  he,  "  Mr. 
Burke,  speaking  of  the  Essays  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  said,  he  thought  them  the  best  of  his 
"works.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  *  that  their 
excellence  and  their  value  consisted  in  being  the 
observations  of  a  strong  mind  operating  upon 
life;  and  in  consequence  you  find  there  what  you 
seldom  find  in  other  books.^  It  is  this  kind  of 
excellence  which  gives  a  value  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  artists  also.  It  is  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  works  of  Michael  Angclo,  Correg- 
gio,  Rafiaelle,  Parmegiano,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  old  Gothic  masters ;  and  not  the  inventions  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Maratti,  Luca  Giordano, 
and  others  that  I  might  mention,  which  we  seek 
after  with  avidity.  From  the  former  we  learn  to 
think  originally.  May  I  presume  to  introduce 
myself  on  this  occasion,  and  even  to  mention,  as 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked, 
the  very  Discourses  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  delivering  from  this  place.  Whatever  merit 
they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have 
had  under  Dr.  Johnson.     I  do  not  mean  to  sajr. 
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though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  Discourses,  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth, 
that  he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to 
them;  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching 
inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps 
other  men  might  have  equal  knowledge;  but 
few  were  so  communicative.  His  great  pleasure 
was,  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up  to  him.  It 
was  here  he  exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In 
mixed  company,  and  frequently  in  company  that 
ought  to  have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking 
they  had  a  character  for  learning  to  support, 
considered  it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the 
train  of  his  auditors;  and  to  such  persons  he 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  advantage,  being 
often  impetuous  and  overbearing.  The  desire  of 
shining  in  conversation  was  in  him  indeed  a  pre- 
dominant passion;  and  if  it  must  be  attributed 
to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recollected, 
that  it  produced  that  loquaciousness  from  which 
his  more  intimate  friends  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage. The  observations  which  he  made  on 
poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I. 
applied  to  our  art;  with  what  success,  others 
must  judge/'* 

\  *  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Re^rnoids,  3  voU.  8yo..  l^ie:^^ttt-^ 
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•  To  this,  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  we  are  in*^ 
debted  for  the  three  papers  which  our  artist 
contributed  to  the  Idler  in  1759,  supposed  to  be 
bis  first  literary  productions. 
.  Thie  most  important  event,  however,  in  the  life 
of  tiie  object  of  this  sketch  took  place  in  1/68, 
upon  the  establishment,  by  his  present  Majesty, 
ai  a  RoTAL  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture*  Something  similar  had  been 
attempted  by  the  painters  of  this  country  in  1750, 
1765,  and  17679  but  jarring  interests  and  jea- 
lousy intervening  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the 
subscribers.  To  the  weight  and  dignity  attending 
a  Royal  Institution,  was  now  added  the  judicious 
choice  of  a  President  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, who,  soon  after  his  nomination,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 
-  The  result  of  this  preferment  has  been,  in  the 
highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  this  Island,  and  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  English  School,  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  most  celebrated  that  Italy  has  produced. 
The  pen,  as  well  as  the  pencil,  of  Sir  Joshua  was 
strenuously  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution; for,  though  not  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Academy  to  deliver  any  address  to 
the  students,  he  frequently,  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prises,  pronooiiced  a  Di$cQun€  upon,  loiot 

VOL.  V*  Q 
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brancbi  of  the  art.  Fifteen  of  these  Dkeoui^ 
were  presented  to  the  public  betnircen  January 
1769,  and  December  1790;  iucluditig,  in  lan- 
guage equally  elegant  and  correct,  more  just  and 
original  observation  and  criticism^  on  Painting 
and  its  Professors,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  work.  To  these  literary  efforts  he  added 
such  numerous  performances  of  the  pencil,  tiiat 
between  the  years  1769  and  1790,  he  had  sent  to 
the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  not  less 
ttan  two  himdred  and  fotty-four  pictures! 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Joshua's  time 
rifia  dedicated  to  portrait-painting,  a  department 
to  which  he  attached  an  interest  and  a  charm, 
not -.previously  thought  compatible  with  its  lar 
hours,  he  still  found  leisure  for  many  historical 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,,  of  which  a  catalogue 
has  been  giv^i  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  distin- 
guished excellence  of  several  of  these  has  occa* 
sioned,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  the  lovers  of  the 
highest  province  of  the  art,  much  regret,  that  ge^ 
nius  elevated  and  original  as  was  his,  should  have 
been  so  much  devoted  to  a  branch  confessedly  so 
inferior  as  portrait. 

The-  pathos,  the  expression,  and  sublimity  of 
design^  discoverable  in  his  Count  Ugolino,  his 
Hdy  FamUyj  his  Cardinal  Beaufort^  and  Macbeth^ 
ate  such  t»  indicate  with. what  judgment  and 
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effetCt  h^  had  studied  the  immortal  productions  of 
Rfi4^Ile  and  Michael  Angelo«  Yet  ifiiliy  to 
poinprehen4  the  fertility  and  range  of  his  talents, 
we  must  repollect  that  in  many  of  his  lighter 
imcyrpieccs,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  his 
portr^it9)  especially  those  of  females  and  children, 
he. has  displayed  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  Cor-r 
reiggio.  combined  with  the  rich  and  mellow,  cor 
lourin«E  of  Titian  and  Rembrant. 

To  Sir  Joshua  as  a  colourist^  however,  much 
objection  has  been  made,  on  the  score  of  instabj': 
lity;  report  affirming,  that  his  tints,  though  at  first 
uncojtnmonly  brilliant,  have,  in  a  few  years,  not 
only  very  generally  lost  their  former  lustre,  but 
hftve  altogether  perished*     This  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  statement  of  much  exaggeration;  for,  though 
the  colours  of  a  portrait  may  have  occasionally 
faded,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  highest  preservation ;  the  hues 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  acquiring  an  additional 
richness  from  the  hand  of  time.     His  failures^ 
which  have  been  so  multiplied  by  calumny,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  his  very  solicitude  for  im- 
provement; his  portraits  being  sometimes  attempts], 
on  an  experimental  scale,  to  discover  and  to  ri- 
val the  Venetian  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

In  the  years  1781  and  1783  our  great  artist 
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embraced  the.  opportunity  of  visiting  HolUnd 
and  Flanders,  with  the  view  of  contemplating  the 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools^ 
and  especially  of  studying  the  masterly,  and 
in  some  respects  almost  inimitable,  pictures  of 
Rubens.  How  well  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad« 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  tour,  is  ap* 
parent  from  the  judicious  remarks  that  he  had 
drawn  up  during  these  excursions,  and  which 
have  been  publisihed  by  Mr.  Malone;  and  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  his  pictures,  between  the 
periods  of  1781  and  1789»  exhibit  ^^  moi-e  anima- 
tion, energy,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  than  hi^ 
former  works.*'* 

The  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  was,  about  the  year 
1783,  again  powerfully  employed,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  art,  by  contributing  to  Mr.  Mason's 
elegant  and  spirited  version  of  Fresnoy^s  Art  of 
Painting,  a  copious  and  most  instructive  commen- 
tary,  from  which  the  student  has  acquired  much 
information,  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  painting.  Mr.  Mason,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Sir  Joshua,  prefixed  to  the  translar 
tien^thus  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  hi&  friend : 

^  Malone't  life  of  Rcyaolds.— Works,  vol.  1.  p.  TX 


•Kftow,  wh«n  to  thee  I  consecrate  the  fine, 

4ls  Imt  to  thsnk  thy  genius  for  the  ray 

Which  poors  on  Fresnoy*s  rules  a  fuller  day : 

Those  candid  strictures,  those  reflections  new, 

'^fin^d  by  taste,  yet  still  as  nature  true. 

Which,  blended  here  with  his  instructive  strains. 

Shall  bid  thy  art  inherit  new  domains ; 

Give  her  in  Albion  as  in  Greece  to  rule, 

AAd  guide  (what  thou  hast  form*d)  a  British  SchooL 

The  last  promotion  which  awaited  Sir  Joshua 
took  place  in  1734;  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bamsay,  he  succeeded  to  his  situation  as  Princi- 
pal Painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.*  He  had 
at  this  period  risen  tp  the  highest  estimation  in 
bis  art;  and  so  great  was  the  patronage  of  tha 
public,  chat  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  lar 
hours  of  his  pencil  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
six  or  seven  thousand  per  annum. 

The  health  of  Sir  Joshua  had  been^  with  the  ex« 
eeption  of  deafness^f  and  a  slight  paralytic  afiection 

*  To  the  digmties  and  honours  which  he  acquired  from 
the  immediate  exercise  of  his  art,  we  have  to  add,  that  h« 
held  the  tide  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Dublin,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royaj  Society^ 
of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries^  and  a  Member  of  Uia  IMtii 
nry  Club. 

t  «  Ifis  deafiuHUy"  relates  Mr.  Malone,  **  was  originally 
occarioned  by  a  cold  that  he  caught  in  the  Vatican,  by 
pain^gfor  a,  long  time  near  astofe»'by  which  the  damp 
▼apours  of  that  edifice  weie  attracted^  and  affisctod  hit 
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in  1782,  unifotmly  good;   but  in  July  1789  te 
was  threatened  with  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  could  occur  to  a  painter,  the  loss  of 
his  sight.     His  left  eye  was,' in  fact,  rendered  to- 
tally useless  by  the  attack ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  right,   he  relinquished,   though   very 
reluctaJDtly,  the  exercise  of  what  was  to  him  as 
much   an    amusement  as   an  employment — he 
resolved  to  paint  no  more. 
•  IJutil  the  latter  end  of  1791   ^^  continued  in 
vigour  and  good  spirits,  partaking  cheerfully  of 
social  and  literary  amusements.     In  the  October  of 
this  year,  however,  he  was  not  only  affected  with 
t.  tumour  and  inflammation  of  the  blind  eye,  but 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  more  dangerous 

head.  When  in  company  with  only  one  person,  he  heard 
very  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  trumpet."  Goldsmith,  in  his 
imag^ary  epitaph  on  Sir  Joshua,  has  pleasantly  alluded  to 
his  defect  of  hearing: 

Here  Ee^nolds  ii  laid;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

Hb  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 

Hb  pencil  was  striking, resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  comply uig,  and  bland; 

Still  bom  to  improre  us  in  .^ery'  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart; 

7p  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing ; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Baffaelles,  Oorregios,  and  sto jT, 

Jifi  Ahified hid  tEuii]^«ad  only  took  aauC  - 
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and  latenttcolDplaiht;  his  strength,  his  appetite^ 
and  his  spirits  failed;  yet  his  physicians  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  his  disorder  until 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  when  the  symp'^ 
toms  became  unequivocally  indicative  of  an  en* 
larged  liver,  which,  after  his  death,  was  found  to 
have  attained  the  extraordinary  weight  of  eleyeh 
pounds.  He  bore  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  this  disease  with  exemplary  patience  and  re* 
signation,  and  expired,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- 
Fields,  on.  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
third  . of  February,  1792.  He  was  interred  ^n  Sar 
turday  the  third  of  Mareh,  with  the  most  distin^ 
guished  national  honours,  in  the  vast  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  near  the  graves  of  Sir 
CluEHrtopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck. 

In  his  personal  character  and  manners.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  most ,  pleasing 
and  amiable.of men.*  Cheerful,  modest,  unassum- 
ing,, elegant  in  his  address,  accomplished  in  his 
education,  great  and  original  in  his  art,  and 
highly  respectable  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  he 
was  the  centre  and  bond  of  union  of  a  circle 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  worth  and  talents 
of  the  metropolis*    Among  those  who  had  the 

I.  ■ 

*  Dr.  Johnson  declared  him  to  be  "  the  most  invulnerah 
ble  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he  shoiild  quarrel  with  him^lMi 
ihouhi  £iid  the  iDoit  difficulty  bow  to  tibm/' 
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iHippiiiessbf  being  called  his  intimate  friends,  he 
was  beloved  with  an  ardour  and  sincerity  which 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  soundness  of  hit 
understanding,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
lendered  permanent  and  unalloyed. 

To  his  art  he  was  attached  with  an  enthusiasm 
tiiat  was  extinguished  only  with  his  life,  and 
which,  by  rendering  his  daily  occupation  a  plea« 
tore,  proved  consequently  a  source  of  the  most 
durable  felicity.  "  In  the  fifteen  years,"  says  Mr. 
Malone,  in  a  paragraph  which  should  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  every  mind, ''  during  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  living  With  our  author  on  termtf 
of  great  intimacy  and  -friendship,  he  appeared  to 
ne  the  happiest  man  I  have  ever  icnown.  Indeed, 
he  acknowledged  to  a  friend  in  .his  last  illness, 
that  he  had  been  fortunate  and  happy  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  dissipated, 
the  needy,  and  the  industrious,  are  apt  to  imar 
gine^  thajt  the  idle  and  the  rich  are  the  chosen  fa-' 
vourites  of  heaven^  and  that  they  alone  possess 
what  all  mankind  are  equally  anxious  to  attain: 
but,  supposing  always  a  decent  competence,  the 
genuine  source  of  happiness  is,  virtuous  employ- 
ment, pursued  with  ardour,  and  regulated  by  our 
own  choice.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  constantly 
employed  in  a  lucrative  profession,  the  study  and 
practice  of  .wbicb  a&rded  him*  inexhaustible 
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^Btertainment,  and  left  him  not  one  adk -or  lan- 
guid ;hour/'* 

-  The  progress  which  the  art  of  pajntSEag  Wa 
made  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century^ 
is  to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  poncRand 
the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  which  of  these, 
indeed,  has  contributed  most  effectually  to  the 
establishment  of  an  English  School,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  Their  union,  however,  hat 
been  creative  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  moet 
sanguine;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  disciples  of  «o  great  a  master,  animated  by  his 
^irit  and  example,  will  support  and  extend  his 
efforts,  and  will  finally  carry  the  productions  and 
reputation  of  his  school  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
celebrity. 

The  three  Essays  which  Sir  Joshua  composed 
for  the  Idler  are  on  the  subject  of  painting ; 
namely,  No.  769  on  False  Criticwn  on  Pamting$ 
No,  79,  on.  the  Grand  Style  of  Painting;  and  Na^, 
82,  on  the  True  Idea  of  Beauti/.  They  contain 
many  just  observations  and  precepts,  in  a  style 
sufficiently  easy  and  correct.  To  ridicule  the 
cant  of  connoisseurship,  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  first  of  these  papers :  the  second  discloses  the 
lofty  idea  which  the  author  had  couceivedf  and 
ever  retained,  of  the  genius  of  Michael  AQgel% 

"*  MaloneTs  life  of  Sir  Jedita,  vol.  1.  p.  85»  M. 
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whom  he -justly  terms  the  Homer  of  Painting  ;  and 
the  third  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  general  cri- 
terion of  beauty;  a  subject  full  of  difficulty,  and 
which,  if  hot  very  satisfactorily  explained  in  this 
essay,  'is  yet  discussed  with  no  small  portion,  of 
ingenuity. 


Be^net  Langton,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  most  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  one  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  in- 
timate of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  solicited,  from  an  ardent  admi- 
ration of  his  Rambler,  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  work.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Doctor 
by  Mr.  Levet,  and,  as  Mr.  Boswell  relates,  "  was 
exceedingly  surprized  when  the  sage  first  ap- 
ipeared.  He  had  not  received  the  smallest  inti- 
mation of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.  From 
perusing  his  writings,  .he  fancied  he  should  eee^ 
decentj  well-drest,  in  short,  a  remarkably  decorous 
{>hilosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down  from  bos 
bed-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risea^ 
It  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig 
which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes 
hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his  conversatidn 
ivas  so  richyjso  akiimatedy  aod  so  forcible^  and  his 
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religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with 
tUose  in  \frhich  Langton  had  been  educated,  that 
he  conceived  for  him  that  veAeration  and  attach-* 
liient  which  he  ever  preserved."  * 

Mr.  Lahgton  finished  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  was,  in  1778,  a  Captain  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Militia.  During  his  encamp<* 
meht  at  Wariey,  in  this  year,  he  was  visited  •  by 
Johnson,  who  spent  a  week  wil^  him  much  tohh 
satisfaction,  and  highly  amused  by  tfaenoreltydf 
the  scene.  ' 

To  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Mr: 
Langton,  which  was  in  ever3r  respect  great  arid 
unexceptionable,  Johnson  has  borne  the  noblest 
and  the  warmest  testimony.  Speaking  of  him'td 
.  Mr.  Boswell  in  1777?  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
•*  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  thail 
Bennet  Langton  j^'f  and  in  17  84,  after  conversing 
oh  death,  and  its  awful  consequences,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  know  not  ivho  will  go  to  Heaven  if 
Langton  docs  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sii 
animameacum  Langtono/'X  The  Doctor's  affec- 
tion  for  Mr.  Langton  was  strongly  exhibited  on 
his  death-bed ;  when,  turning  to  him,  he  tenderly 
said,  Te  teneam  moriens  d^dente  manu.  § 

•  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  vol.  1.  p.  211. 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  3.  p.  175. 

tVoL4.  p.f94.    $  Vol  4.  p.  435. 
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This  good  man  died  on  December  the  18thy 
1801.  He  was  the  contributor  of  one  essay  to 
the  Idler,  N^  ^^  containing  a  Scholar^s  Journal. 
The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  written  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  and  humour,  is,  to 
shew  how  impracticable  it  frequently  proves,  to 
adhere  to  a  prescribed  plan  of  study,  independent 
of  circun^stances  and  inclination;  and  that  it 
would  be  often  better  to  pursue  the  literary  atr 
traction  of  the  hour,  provided  it  be  not  trifling  or 
vicious,  than  to  toil  reluctantly,  at  a  fixed  period , 
o¥^  what  presents  to  the  imagination  nothing 
bu^  the  image  of  compulsory  labour.  This  ad^ 
vice,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  fbllow» 
with  advantage,  is  rather  too  favourable  to  indo^ 
lence  to  be  inculcated  on  a  broad  scale.  Desul** 
lory  study  was  one  of  the  failings  of  Johnson ;  and 
I  rather  imagine,  that  Mr.  Langton  intended  his 
paper  to  convey  some  indirect  a9d  ironical  strict 
turn  on  the  practice  of  his  friend. 


•  .♦•-■.■  ■■' 
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ESSAY  L 

OVSERYATIOirS  OK  THE  PEHIODICAL  rAFKM 
WHICH  WEAE  WRITTEN  DVRIHO  AHI>  B»- 
TWEEH  THE  PUBLICATIOIT  OF  THE  RAMBLBE^ 
ADVENTURER^   AMD   IDLER. 
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T  will  be  the  business  of  this  Essay  to  enuine» 
rate  the  Torious  Periodical  Papers  which  were 
Gommericed  between  the  ^r$t  number  of  the 
Rambler  and  the  last  of  the  Idler ;  that  is,  between 
March  the  20th,  1750,  and  April  the  5th,  176O;  a 
period  in  which,  though  embracing  little  more 
than  ten  years,  not  less  than  twenty  papers,  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  Johnsonian  essays,  had  been 
candidates  for  public  favour. 

Among  these  will  be  found  the  World  and  the 
(Connoisseur ;  the  authors  of  which  have  had  the 
honour,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  ranking  with  the. 
few  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  British 
Classical  Essayists,  The  JVorld  therefore,  and  the 
Connoisseur,  will  very  properly  demaud  a  gfeatac 
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share  of  attention  than  can  be  allotted  to  less 
toccessful  attempts.  The  notices,  however,  both 
biographical  and  critical  will  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  and  reputa- 
tion of  each  work;  and,  as  usual,  it  is  intended 
that  the  papers  of  a  political  stamp  shall,  as  less 
permanently  interesting,  occupy  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  our  time. 

-.  1»  The  IkspectoBt*  This  work  was  written  by 
Six  John  Hill,  one  of  the  most  e;!ctraordii]iary 
characters  of  the  eighteenth  century. .    He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom,  either  at  Peterbo- 
rough or  Spalding,  about  the  year  1716.     He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
at  first  practised  as  an  Apothecary  in  St.  Martin'^ 
Lane,  London ;    but,  marrying  imprudently  in  a 
pecuniary  light,  he  found  pharmacy  alone  not 
sufficiently  lucrative,  and  possessing  some  bota* 
nical  knowledge,  he  endeavoured  to  render  it  a 
source  of  emolument.     He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain,  in  this  line,  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Petre,  who  not  only  em- 
ployed him  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of  their 
own  botanical  gardens,  but  assisted  him  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  for 
collecting   rare  and  valuable  plants  in  various 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  afterwards 
ptint&i  a  catalogue  by  subscription,      la  a  shpit 
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time,  however,  although  industry  was  not  waatt 
ing  on  his  part,  this  occupation  tamed  out  as 
unproductive  as  the  former,  and,  in  an  evil  hpur^ 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  stage,  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  actor  and  author.  The  attempts 
which  he  made  in  the  first  of  these  departmentS| 
at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden,  subjected 
him  to  much  ridicule;  nor  were  his  literary  efforts 
Ibr  the  Theatre  more  successful ;  his  farces,  iox 
he  attempted  nothing  higher,  were  perfectly  cott* 
temptible,  and  drew  from  Garric)L  the  following 
poignant  epigram : 

For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  b;  • 
His  farces  are  physic»  his  physic  a  farce  is : 

and  Churchill  in  his  Rosciad  has  not  spared  hims 

With  sleek  appearance  and  with  ambling  pace^ 

Andy  type  of  vacant  head,  with  vacant  face» 

The  Proteus  HiU  put  in  his  modest  plea, — 

•  Let  Favour  speak  for  others,  Worth  for  me.'-^ 

For  who,  like  him,  his  various  powers  could  call       '  [ 

XdXo  so  many  shapes  and  shine  in  all  ? 

Who  could  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  list. 

Actor,  Inspector,  Doctor,  Botan^t? 

Knows  any  one  so  well—sure  no  one  knows-^ 

At  once  to  play,  prescribe,  compound,  compose? 

Driven  with  disgrace  from  his.  assumption  of 
the  sock  and  buskin,  he  r&>€ipplied  with  undif 
miirished  .ardour  to .  pharmacy  andi .  natuntl .  his* 
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tory,  provinces  which  ultimately  filled  his  coffers, 
and  enabled  him  to  figure  in  a  splendid,  if  not  a^ 
very  respectable  light. 

His  first  publication  on  returning  to  his  pro- 
fessional  studies  was  a  translation,  in  l74J6j  from 
the  Greek  of  Theophrastus,  "  On  Gems  f  which, 
being  executed  with  ability,  procured  him  several 
jfnends,  among  whom  were  Martin  Folkes,  and 
Henry  Baker,  Esquires,  members  of  the  Ro3ral 
Society,  and  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  phi- 
losophical world. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1774  he  produced 
an  astonishing  number  of  works,  on  subjects  con« 
nccted  with  natural  history,  and  many  of  them  of 
considerable  bulk.  The  following  catalogue, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  will  serve  to  shew, 
in  a  small  compass,  the  fertility  and  indefatigable 
industry  of  this  eccentric  writer. 

1,  History  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  4to.  2, 
Essays  in  natural  hbtory  and  philosophy,  8vo. 

3,  A  General  History  of  Nature,  3  vols,  folio. 

4,  Supplement  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  folio. 

5,  The  British  Herbal,  folio.  $,  Eden,  or  a 
complete  Body  of  Gardening,  folio.  7»  On  the 
Sleep  of  Plants,  12mo.  8,  On  the  Nerves,  Svo. 
9,  The  Family  Practice  of  Physic,  8vo.  10,  Out- 
lines of  a  System  of  Vegetable  Generation,  8vo. 
21,  On  the  Orij^  and  Production  of  ProUferoua 


FlowerSySvo.  12,  Exotic  Botany,  Iblio.  13,  Flora 
Britannica,  8vo.  14,  The  VegetaUe  System, 
twenty-six  vols,  folio.  15,  HcMtus  Kewensis, 
Bvo.  l6,  Herbarium  Britanniciim,  2  vols.  8vo. 
17,  On  the  Construction  of  Timber,  folio.  IS, 
On  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Spar,  8vo.  19^ 
On  a  New  Mineral  Acid,  Svo.  20,  Horti  Malar 
barici.  Pars  Prima,  4to. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  many  of  these 
volumes,  a  considerable  fund  of  information, 
especially  on  Botany,  was  communicated  to  the 
public;  and  though  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  was  generally  slovenly,  and  sometimes, 
inaccurate  and  unscientific,  our  author  must  be  ^ 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  greatly  contributed 
to  diffuse  through  the  island  a  taste  for  natural 
liistory. 

Had  the  prudence  and  temper  of  Hill  been 
equal  to  his  industry,  hb  character  with  his  con* 
temporaries,  and  with  posterity,  would  have  been 
highly  esteemed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  acquired 
a  portion  of  affluence  from  his  practice,  and  the 
•ale  of  his  numerous  publications,  than  he  cxhi-  . 
bited  himself  as  vain,  presuming,  and  vindictive. 
Throwing  off  the  decorum  which,  as  a  philoao* 
pher  and  physician,  (for  he  had  obtained  a  Degree 
&oai  St.  Andrew's)  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
fRMrye^  he  lanadbed  oat  into  the  §ay  world,  was 

VOL.  V.  A 
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present  at  every  place  of  amusement,  and  by  his 
equipage,  dress,  conversation,  and  manners,  as- 
pired to  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  fashion  and 
intrigue.  Not  content,  likewise,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen  on  scientific  subjects,  he  cora- 
ftienced  a  writer  of  pamphlets,  magazines,  and 
novels,*  which  were,  in  general,  the  vehicles  of 
scurrility  and  abuse.  By  folly  such  as  this,  he 
80  debased  his  character,  that  when  he  became  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Society, 
his  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  that  learned  body, 
•had  rendered  him  ineligible  as  a  member.  Indig- 
nant at  this  rejection,  he  immediately  published 
^  A  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society," 
4to ;  in  which  he  has  attempted,  and  sometimes 
with  success,  to  place  their  Transactions  in  a 
ludicrous  light.  The  attack,  however,  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  these  associated  philo- 
sophers, was  of  essential  service,  by  rendering 
them  more  select  in  their  choice  of  papers  for  the 
press. 

The  usual  consequence  of  indecent  and  indis- 
criminate satire  awaited  our  author ;  for  a  time 
the  profits  arising  from  his  pen  were  so  great  as, 
sometimes,  to  amount  to  15001. per  annum;  but, 

•  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  British  Maga2dne,"  and  of 
the  "  Adventures  of  Loveill,"  the  "History  of  Lady  Frail,** 
th«.  *'Jkdveatarea  of  Oeorge  Edwardsi  «  Creole/'  &c.  &C4 
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at  length,  his  licentious  liberties  involved  him  in 
such  frequent  controversies  and  quarrels,  that  he 
lost  all  estimation  with  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  booksellers.  In  his  paper  wars 
with  Smart,  Woodward,  Fielding,  Murphy,  &c.' 
he  incurred  nothing  but  obloquy  and  disgrace, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  look  out  for  another 
source  of  income. 

Fertile  in  expedients,  and  not  delicate  in  his 
choice  of  means,  he  immediately  entered  on  a 
novel  and  very  lucrative  course  of  empyricisra. 
He  published  a  variety  of  octavo  pamphlets  on 
the  virtues  of  valerian,  honey,  sage,  centaury, 
bardana,  &c.  announcing  for  sale  essences,  bal- 
sams, and  tinctures  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
recommended ;  and  with  such  success,  that  his  re- 
venue from  this  species  of  quackery  exceeded 
even  what  he  had  derived  from  literary  labour. 
He  had  been  early,  indeed,  distinguished  foir  a 
propensity  to  empyrical  practice,  and  in  the  year 
1 752  he  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  pa- 
rody on  Dryden,  as  the  successful  rival  of  Dr. 

Rock. 

Three  great  wise  Men,  in  the  same  asra  born, 
Britannia's  b^ppy  bland  did  adorn : 
Henley  in  Cure  of  Souls  displa^'d  his  skilly 
Rock  shone  in.. Physic,  and  in  both  Jphn  Hill: 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  moke  aThird  shejoin'd  the  foimeiT^o« 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  life  fortune  smiled. 
upon  our  adventiircr  with  niorc:  permane&cy  Uian 
di^  employment  of  his  literary  talents  merited. 
Shortly  after  the  advertisement  of  his  first  en> 
pyrical  preparation,  the  place  of  superintendant 
of  the  royal  ^rdens  at  Kew,  accompanied  hy  a 
very  liberal  salary,  was  given  him  by  Lord  Bute, 
under  whose  patronage  he  was  likewise  enabled 
to-  prosecute  his  splendid  publication,  called 
**  The  Vegetable  System."  To  this  establishment 
was  added,  about  two  years  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, a  title  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  l?y 
whom,  on  receiving  a  present  from  the  author  of 
hi»  botanical  works,  he  was  created  a  knight. /of 
the  Polar  Star. 

'  After  a  life  of  more  notoriety  than  respectaUi- 
iity,  Sir  John  died,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  in  November  1775. 

The  Inspector y  the  best  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Hiil,  was  originally  published  in  th« 
London  Daily  Advertiser.     It  commenced  in  the 
-  month  of  JOkfarch  1751,  and  was  continued  regu- 
larly every-  morning  for  about  two  years.     It  is  a 
itriking  proof  iofahe  unwearied  assiduity  of  HUl, 
that,  occupied  as  h^  was  in /writing  voluminous 
,pfQductiop9  on  natural  history,  he  could  ^nd 
•  tiiii4^  |Q;(:,;the^  conipo$itian  pf   a  miscellaneous 
paper,  which  he  agreed  to  publish  cj^^,^  and 
which  be  executed  witbout  t\v<e  sm^\^v.^i^>&\»3\ce« 
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To  supply  subject  matter,  boweveryfor  this 
perpetual  demand^  ho  hesitated  not  to  introduoet  a 
large  portion  of  scandal' and  virulent  satire,  which 
not  only  subjected  hhn  to  literary  retaliation^  but 
even  to  corporal  chastisement ;  bavingbeen  cam^d^ 
for  one  of  his  ^^  Inspectors^'Mo  the  public  gard^is 
ofRanelagh.  ,.f 

So  conscious  Mras  he,  indeed,  i>f  the  worthkssr 
ness  and  indecorum  of  a  large  part  of  his  essays^ 
that  in  the  year  1753  he  printed  a  selection  from 
them,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  omitting,  as  he 
says  in  the  Advertisement' prefixed^  all  tbo^e 
**  written  on  occasional  subjects,^*  and  "also. a 
*nuraber  of  otlrers,  for  reasons  not  less  ob¥lOUs/^•; 

Under  this  form  the  Inspector,  includes  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  numbers ;  many  of  which 
4ire  written  with  vivacity,  and  a  few  exhibit  traits 
of  humour, character,  and  imagination^  Themos^ 
useful  and  interesting  papers  in  the  yrotk  aie  de- 
-voted  to  subjects  of  natural  history, «es^ciallyjk> 
^microscopical  observations  on  insects^  i:>ssi]9,  &!:• 
The  style  of  this  periodical  papery  4(s  <might  .i)e 
expected  from  the  hasty  manner, in' which  it  was 
usually  written,  n  olteB  loose  and  islovf^iily,  and 
frequently  ungvammattcal.'^-    -r.  i>^i, r  :  •  ■  . 

*  I  piust,  in  justice,  add.  tliiti  inw^  of  the  podbs'to 
'  "NatUtbt  HistbVy  w  Vrfffen '  ^tk  -  kh"  ai^MAiiiAua  1M  bC 
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2.  The  Covent-Garden  Journal. — To 
Henry  Fielding  'the  Novellist  we  are  indebted  for 
thb  paper,  written  at  a  time  when  his  health  was 
irreparably  injured,  and  within  little  more  than 
two  years  of  his  death.  It  was  begun  in  January 
1752,  and  continued  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  folio 
copy,  or  first  edition,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain;  and  my  acquaintance  with  these  essays  is 
derived  from  the  edition  of  Fielding's  Works  pub^- 
lished  1775  in  twelve  volumes  duodecimo;  the 
last  volume  of  which  contains  not  the  Journal  at 
large,  but  a  selection  from  it,  beginning  with  N^ 
3,  dated  January  11th,  and  terminating  with  N*^ 
61,  dated  August  29th.  Many,  however,  of  the 
intervening  papers  are  omitted,  and  the  whole 
preserved  in  this  edition  amounts  but  to  twenty- 
isix  numbers. 

The  Covent-Garden  Journal  was  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir, 
Knt.  Censor  of  Great-Britain,''  and,  from  the 
strictures  of  contemporary  journalists,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  was  sufficiently  correspondent 
with  the  appellation  of  its  supposed  author,  being 
adequately  seasoned  with  satire  and  personal 
censure.  Hill,  at  least,  in  one  of  his  Inspectors, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  and  abuse  of 
Fielding  in  his  assumed  character  of  Drawcansir. 
The  author  of  Amelia,"  sa^Yie,**  -wVowv  Ww^ 
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only  once  seen,  told  me,  M  that  accidental 
meeting,  he  held  the  present  set  of  writers  in  thje 
utmost  contempt,  and  that  in  his  new  character 
of  Drawcansir  he  should  treat  them  in  a  most  un- 
merciful manner.  He  assured  me,  with  great 
civility,  that  he  had  always  excepted  me  from  the 
general  censure;  and  after  honouring  roe  with 
some  encomiums  which,  as  I  neither  desired  nor 
deserved,  I  shall  not  repeat,  told  me,  he  hoped  w^ 
should  always  be  upon  good  terms.  From  this 
he  proceeded  to  mention  a  conduct  which  would 
foe,  he  said,  useful  to  both :  this  was  the  amusing 
our  readers  with  a  mock  Hght ;  giving  blows  that 
would  not  hurt,  and  sharing  the  advantage  in 
silence. 

"  I  hold  the  Public  in  too  great  respect,  to  trifle 
with  it  in  so  disingenuous  a  manner ;  and  hope 
I  shall  alwa3rs  retain  a  better  sense  of  the  obligar 
tions  I  have  to  it,  than  to  return  them  with  such 
an  insolent  deceit.  I  told  him,  that  had  he  pub- 
lished his  Paper  (the  Covent-Garden  Journal) 
ever  so  long  without  mentioning  mine,  it  would 
never  have  appeared  from  mc  that  any  such  thing 
had  an  existence ;  but,  as  he  has  made  what  he 
imagines  a  very  formidable  attack  upon  me  in 
his  last  Paper,  it  may  be  understood  as  a  concca* 
»on  if  I  am  ailenf  * 

♦  Inspector,  N°l«9.  ' 


•<Tfec  l^Aptfn  SeUeted  fwwn  the'  C<yveii^Gardeii 
Journal  ari^  -aTtogether  of  the '  humorous  kind, 
and  ^evemJt  of  them  possess  much  sarcasm  and 
IKnnl.  They  are  such  indeed,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  iroarseness/as^wiil  not,  either  in  a 
mofal  or  literary  light,  injure  the  character  o^ 
Kieldii^  in  the  public  mind; 

3-  Thx  Gkay's-Iun  Journal.  Arthur  Mur* 
fk^j  JEi^.the  author  of  this  seiies  of  Essays,  was 
bom,  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  17^7*  Hci 
was  descended  from  a  very  respectable  family,  and 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  8t.  Omer,  whetre 
lie  acquired  a  niore  than  common  degree  of  profit 
eiency  iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages*  He 
returned  to  his'  native  country  at  the  age. of 
eighteen,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  England,  in 
order  to  acquire,  under  the  direction  of  a  near  re* 
lalion,  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  lo^' of  literature,  however,  especially  of 
dramatic '  literature,  so<m  turned  the  talents  of 
young  Murphy  into  a  di^erent  direction.  His 
entrance  intO'the  Literary  World  commenced  at 
the  early  age  of  tweaty-onc,  by  the  production  of 
his  ''  Gray VlAn- Journal/'  a  paper  which j  as  he 
iraa  accu8itomed>  to  say,  '^  he  had  the  impudence 
to  wfiteduring'  the  time  that  Johnson  was'pubr 
Hshing  hiaiBambier."  He  afterwards  adapted 
thitmocl^of»i:oB^|iotitbn  to-.polit»CBl  subjects. 


Ttt1^1lAll«LXit>/AllVSNirUBX<|t|Wl|[l|I>rlIIUBB«    !2^ 

I  The  cixcumBtancesowiiich  iii»t/di3Qw,lii$  aUtm* 
tionito  thxi  titt^iciMuise  m^QCt  grout feoooui} on- Ul 

character  ;faee'had.becoiaea^Q^r4ty  hr  Imhraihmr 

Yiho  had  saUodi  ion  theWe^t  I-adies^  to<  4hd  ainotin% 

of  five  hundred  ^Monads;  and  oa  hkdeaUi^twhicb 

sbon  followed,  £r<na itbe  insalubrityofdle  olitnatfv 

he  brought  forward  his  first  tragedy >c«ititlcd^^Th<J 

Orphan  of  China,^  wkh  the  tiew  of.Hquidating 

the  obligation^  -  tha  attempt  was  successful,  andr 

frbin  the  profits  of  this  play  he  discharged- the  defalk 

;.  From  this  time)  ho  became  a  feittiter  and  vety 

fortunate  writer  for  the  llicaJtrc^  producing  during 

the  course  of>  his*  Hfe  not  less  than  twcnty<^w«» 

dramatic  pieces;  of  which  many,  such  as  the  play 

that- we  have  mentioned,  the  *'  Grecian  Daugb^ 

ter,"  and  the  ."  Rival  Sisters,"  tragedies,  ^  All 

in  the  Wrong,''  "*  The  Way  to  keep  Him/'>  and 

"  Know  Your  Own  Mind,"  comedies,  the "Citi* 

icn,".  the  "  Apprentice,"  the  "  Upholsterer,*'  Abe 

^  Old  Maid,"  and  >*  Three  Wccks.afterMarriagPv*' 

&rces,  are  much  and  deservedly  estecme<k'        ^"' 

Not  content,"  however,  with  writing   for  the 

Btage,  he- unluckily  cherished  •  the  ambition  .of 

figuring  as  an  actor. ;  a,  professibn  i^r-  which,  al^ 

though  corredr  in  his  judgment. and  coiK!e|itioHx«if 

ehaiiacter,  Naiurd.  bad  not  adapted  «bim^i  cither  in 

*{>Qra(m  or  manners :;  Hib  failutot^r.pttrticillaarly^iii 

the  part  of  Otliello|isubjeGled>^fiiii  jfc6othar)co«iaa 
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-and  illiberal  invective  of  Churchill,  who,  stimu- 
lated by  party  rancour,  has,  in  his  Rosciad, 
attempted  to  depreciate  talents  greatly  superior 
to  his  own. 

On  relinquishing  this  pursuit  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Law ;  but  was  refused 
admission,  both  at  the  Temple  and  Gray's-Inn, 
merely  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  Stage.     At  Lincoln's-Ihn  he  met  with  a  more 
.liberal  reception ;    he  was  there  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  occasionally,  during  the  residue  of  his 
life,  practised  as  a  Barrister.     He  was  likewise  a 
'Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  at  Guildhall. 
•     To  his  celebrity  as  an  Essayist  and  Dramatic 
Poet,  we  have  now  to  5dd  the  reputation  which 
he  has  acquired  as  a  Biographer  and  Translator. 
In  the  year  I762  he  published  a  very  ample  and 
interesting  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Henry  Fielding,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that 
'author's  works;  in  the  year  1792  he  produced,  in 
a  style  and  manner  still  superior,  ^'  An  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson ;''  and,  a  few 
years   before  his  death,  in  1801,  he  presented 
to   the   world   a  "  Life  of  Garrick.*'      In  his 
^capacity  of  biographer  and  editor  of  Dr.  John- 
son  and    his    works,    he  has   exhibited   muck 
judgment  and  taste,  in  union  with  an  extensive 
(knowledge  o£  human  life  and  manners. 
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If  proof  were  wanting  of  the  high  classical 
attainments  of  our  author,  they  would  be  satis- 
factorily found  in  his  elegant  and  elaborate  ver- 
sions, both  in  verse  and  prose.  Among  his  poetical 
efforts,  in  this  department,  his  Imitation  of  the 
thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  "  Seventeen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-one,"  and  his  Latin  versioiMi 
of  Pope's  temple  of  Fame,  and  Gray's  Elegy, 
stand  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  taste,  and 
spirit.  About  the  year  1767,  he  gave  to  the 
public  a  well  executed  version  of  the  Belisarius 
of  Marmontcl;  in  1793,  he  produced  a  transla- 
tion of  Tacitus,  in  four  volumes  quarto ;  and  a 
version  of  Sallust,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press,  has  been  printed,  since  his  death,  in 
octavo. 

The  attempt  to  naturalize  the  works  of  Tacitus 
has  been  justly  considered,  by  the  best  scholars, 
as  an  achievement  of  great  difficulty;  and  if  Mr. 
Murphy  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing the  style  and  manner  of  his  author,  which, 
terse  and  condensed  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  transfusion,  he  has,  however,  presented 
the  English  reader  with  a  faithful  though  e  ra- 
ther paraphrastic  interpretation  of  a  most  useful 
and  masterly  historian,  at  the  same  time  supply^ 
ing  many  of  the  chasms  which  time  had  efiectod* 
in  the  original.        , 


^Sj^  BumnirmiTtxv  nvanre  a^kd  bktwbbk 

The  reader' will  leam  witL  pleasure  that  his 

iliajesty,.,  mtb  ;hiB  tisoaL  munificence  tx>wai^ 
*  worth  and  genius,  conferred  u|>on  Mr.  Murphy, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  enabled 
hini)  without  doubt,  to  enjoy  tho  comforts  due  to 
his  age  and  services. 

Mr.  Murphy  died,  at  kis  apartments  inBromp- 
' ton-row,  on  June  18th,  1805,  in  the  seventy* 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  most  affection- 
ate son  and  brother,  and  his  manners  and  general 

-  conduct  were  pleasinj,  conciliating,  and  kind. 

'He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Johnson  and 

Garrick,  and  maintained,  indeed,  a  friendly  inter- 

loounse  with    nearly  all  the    first-rate    literary 

characters  of  his  time. 

The  Gra^S'Inn  Journal  began  its  career  on 

-Saturday^  October  the  2l8t,  1752,  and  was  con- 
tinucdyon  the  same  day  weekly,  for  two  years; 

'  the  104th  and  last  number  being  dated  Octobor 
12th,  1754.  Each  paper  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  tho  first  containing  an  essay  on  some  mis- 
cellaneotis  subject ;  and  the  second,  under  the  ap- 

'  pellatiou' of '^  True  Intelligence,'^  includingmany 

.•ironical ^and humorous  strictures ■  on  •  the  various 
oocuntsnces (of- human  lifew  ^ -The  whole  was  pab- 

'fohed  undeD 'die  assumed  naide  of  Charles .  Ran-* 

inikwMiimHiltlhQ^^S^tetory  lb- 
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.troduces  himselfias^lic  member  of  8/^5  Club  of 
Ocigiuals/'  yd  without  making  m>uch  use- of  this 
fictitious  assemblage.  ,     ;  . ;    : 

.  In  humour,  inrefttion^  and  variety,  the  Gray%* 
Inn  Journal  is  often  -superior  to  the  contempt 
mry  papers>of  HilLand  Fieldit^;  but  the  early 
numbers  are  too  much  occupied  by  an  useless 
contest  with  the  author  of  the  Inspector;  and  there 
is,  t^firoughouty  a  too  copious  infusion  of  local  and 
temporary  mutter.  The  periodical  circulation  ef 
this  Journal  was  not  inconsiderable ;  and  in  the 
^ar  1756  it  was  republished  in  two  volvmups 
.12mo,  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Nugent^ 

4.  Th B  Proteste  r .    A  miscellaneous  papor, 

written   by  Mr.  James    Ralph,  author  <rf  The 

.  Remembrancer,  and  published  in  the  year  1753. 

It  occupies  one  volume  8vo,  but  is  of  too  htfle 

.  value  to  be  entitled  to  moK  than  bare  noticoini 

i  5.  Thb  World*     The  tone  and.  cbaraoter;i}f 

4his  production  are^  in  many  reapects^  Ossentiaity 

ditferent  from;  any  preceding  periodical  papqr* 

Beliaquishing.  4bll 'Claim  to  serious  ^  admaoitiaDy 

fcvibical  discussipuryoclhat  solemn  andri  •dignified 

^jRoraHty  ^'hicb  cfaameterizes  the:  Raoibkr:wiid 

Adpentur€r^  and  isi  frequently  foutid  fin>f  ithe<  ittcu* 

-«bilition8  of  Uhe  >^pflcte^«r^^the  r^utbcrrs  «f  Ifte 

f/F<nnMlitv^r confined {itiiMOfldBreB  |UiBes|)t€litif^ 
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to  ridicule  and  irony,  as,  in  their  opinion,  best 
adapted  to  correct  the  follies  of  a  dissipated  age. 
The  greater  vices,  therefore,  which  have  called 
fertli  the  indignant  strictures  of  the  sterner  mora- 
list, are  cither  purposely  omitted  in  this  work,  or 
introduced  as  the  objects  of  merely  sarcastic 
raillery. 

The  defence  of  this  plan,  which  is  certainly 
conducted  throughout  the  World  with  distinguish- 
ed ability,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Cambridge,  who, 
in  the  hundred  and  fourth  number,  has  entered 
upon  it  with  much  spirit,  weighing,  though  with 
some  partiality,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  mode  of  writing  which  he  and  his 
associates  had  adopted. 

"  Papers  of  pleasantry,"  he  remarks, "  enforcing 
some  lesser  duty,  or  reprehending  some  fashion- 
able folly,  will  be  of  more  real  use  than  the  finest 
writing  and  most  virtuous  moral,  which  few  or 
none  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  through.  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  the*  age  with  having  delight 
in  any  thing  serious ;  but  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  demand  for  moml  essays  (and  the 
present  times  have  produced  many  cxcdlenl 
ones)  has  of  late  fallen  very  short  of  their  ac- 
knowledged merits. 

"  The  world  has  always  considered  amusement 

to.be^)ic.p^ncipal  end  of  a^public  paper:-*  and 

though  it  is  the  duty  oi  a  vjiilex  \.o  Xakvi  c^x^  >i£NaX. 
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Mmc  useful  moral  be  inculcated,  yet  unless  he 
be  happy  in  the  peculiar  talent  of  couching  it 
under  the  appcaraace  of  mere  entertainment,  his 
compositions  will  be  useless;  his  readers  will 
sleep  over  his  unenlivened  instruction,  or  be  dis- 
gusted at  his  too  frequently  overhauling  old 
worn-out  subjects,  and  retailing  what  is  to  be 
found  in  every  library  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Innocent  mirth  and  levity  are  more  appa^ 
rently  the  province  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
this ;  but  whether  they  are  really  so  or  not,  whilb 
mankind  agree  to  think  so,  the  writer  who 
shall  happen  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  must 
60on  find  himself  obliged  either  to  lay  aside  his 
prejudices  or  his  pcHi.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  sup- 
posed in  the  present  times,  when  every  general 
topic  is  exhausted,  that  there  can  be  any  otheir 
way  of  engaging  the  attention,  than  by  represent- 
ing the  manners  as  fast  as  they  change,  and  en- 
forcing the  novelty  of  them  with  all  the  powers  of 
drawing,  and  heightening  it  with  all  the  colouring 
of  humour.  The  only  danger  is,  lest  the  habit  of 
levity  should  tend  to  the  admission  of  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  To  this 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  these  papers  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  tendency  of  every  sentiment  and  ex* 
pressioB^  and  if  any-thing  improper  has  obtiuned. 
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'a  place  m  them,  I  can  tnily  assert  that  it  his 
been  only' owing  to  that  inadvertency  whiefa  at- 
tends a  Tarions  pablication,  and  nvhich  is  so 
inevitable,  that  (however  extraordinary  it  nay 
aecm  to  those  who  are  now  to  be  told  it)  it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  papers  printed  in  the 
Guardian  which  were  written  in  artful  ridie«le 
of  the  very  undertakers  of  that  work,  and  tlieir 
most  particular  friends. 

^  In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  sonetimet 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it'  shall  oAen 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 
-majority  of  readers  understand  tiiem.     To  such^ 
the  most  innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion  or 
wickedness.     But  in  the  misapprehension  of  this 
iigure,  it  is  not  always  that   the  reader  m  to 
blame.     A  great  deal  of  irony  may  seem  vcrj 
cltsar  to  the  writer,  which  may  not  be  so  pvoiierly 
managed  as  to  he  safely  trusted  to  the  nutow 
-capacities  and  apprehensions  of  all  softs  ef  mmI- 
*ers.    In  such  cases  the  conductor  of  »pajpgrwtll 
"^be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  censure;  diM|^  in 
reality  nothing  can  be  proved  against  hia^.  kilt 
*irarit  of  judgment.''  c  -  •- 

^  ''It  appears  to  me,  that  itf  tiiis  defeiie»Mf.eaal» 
bfidg^has  taken  a- very  erroneaui^lkBateMfltiMe 

4^  ^      .« »  Y 


suppress  folly  by  goo€l4)Uinouied.  ridicule  aod 
satire,  isy  indeed,,  one  of  its  l^tiBiate  objects;- 
but  by  no  means,  as  Mr,  Cambridge,  would  wi^ 
us.tOfbelicvcy  the  sole  effect  which  it  sboald  hold 
in;view.    Thus  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  periodi- 
cal essay,  is  to  strip  it  of  half  its  iutccest  and 
worth,  and  to  establish  an  idea  of  its  oonstructioo- 
in  direct  opposition  to- the  best  and  most  success- 
ful models.     To  mingle  with  the  scintillations  of 
.ii(it  and  humour,  the  severer  lessons  of  morality 
and  ndigion,  and  to  combine  with  these  <the  pro^ 
iluct  <of  critical  taste,  and  the  ofispring  of  imagi- 
natioBp  as  developed .  in  the  literary  essay,  the 
orieatal  tale,  .or  serious  domestic  narrative,  h^ 
not  only  beeu^thc  practice  of  the  classical  prede- 
cessors of  the  Worldj  but  offers  the  noblest  and 
^most  fprtile  field  for.  excellence. 
■     ThO'  assertions,   moreover,   that  '^  papers  of 
j)lea^uaitry,  enforcing  some  lesser  duty,  or  repre^ 
sheading  some  fashionable  folly,  will  be  of  moije 
real  use  than  the  finest  writing  and  most  virtuous 
moipu/^  and  that  t'  the  world  has  always  axaar 
,4erMi  amusemeai  to  be  the.  principal  end  of  apul^ 
•}ic  pi^per,^  experience  has  flatly  contradicted ;  ior 
deed,  the  acknowledged  inferiority,  of  the  Warfi 
.lOi  l!he:i^9ecta^or,  JSUmkkrf,  and  Advcmturcr^^ha^ 
rJ9w^  from^  this  narrow  .fionceptign  .of  .thp  .pur- 
rltnsei  anrf  fiTrf^ titirMh  ^*^«'^^**^^*^i*i  writiBiuaiiidfiQDBI 

VOL.  V.  $  * 
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the  determiaation  to  admit  into  it  neither  paper 
of  criticism,  of  serious  morality,  nor  of  splendid 
fiction.  ,  The  consequence  of  adhering,  with  very 
few  exceptions  indeed,  to  this  plan,  has  heen,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  writers,  an  uniformity 
of  maAner  greater  than  any  other  paper  of  estab- 
lished merit  presents;  the  serious  strain  pf  tibe 
Rambler  is  yariied  hy  essays  on.  elegant  literatiire^ 
and  fictions  of  uncommon  beauty  and  .grandeur  ; 
but  the  perpetual  yein  of  irony  and  ridicule 
which  pervades  the  World  has  no  relief,  and  the 
work  fails  therefore  to  establish  an  interest  either 
in  the  heart  or  imagination. 

That  the  adoption  of  this  continued  tone  of 
gaiety  and  levity  was,  from  inattention  or^  mis- 
take, attended  with  some  danger  to  the  reader, 
we  have  the  confession  of  .the  author;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  popularity^  at  least  *to  any.  po- 
pularity worth  acquiring,  time  has  convinced  us 
is  a  fallacy;  for,  though  the  circulation  of  the 
World  in  numbers  was  unprccedeutodly -great, 
-owing,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  various  titled  and 
iashionable  names  that  were  known  to  assist  in 
-its  composition,  it, is  now,  if  we  except ,  the  Con- 
nmseur^  lefts  read   than  any  of  what  m^y  be 
termed  the  Classical  Essayists. 
'"•4^  piipeF,  iikdood,  iro/df^  confined  ta  irony  rand 
the  ndicju^e  of  fiisfaionril^  iioUyr  Aough  juscqp^ 
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ble  of  much  temp6mry,  citnii6t  ^pcct  a  verf 
durable,  fame.  Thfe  Worlds  li'6Weve#,'ih  the  line 
to  which  it  is  limited,  had  undoubtedly  much 
merit;  for  though  eixkibiting  very  litHe  either 
of  pathos,  imagination,  or  critical  taste,  it  is 
throughout  gay  and  sparkling,  and  has  repro- 
duced, with  fresh  grace  and  lustre,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristippus. 

The  first  numbelt  of  the  World  was  published 
on  Thursday,  January  the  4th,  1753,  and  was 
continued  on  that  day  weekly  for  four  years.  It 
contains  two  hundred  and  nine  numbers,  and  ''  A 
World  Extraordinary ,**  written  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  terminated  on  Thursday,  December  the  30th, 
1756,  Of  each  essay  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  printed,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  num- 
ber was  demanded.  It  soon  underwent  a  second 
edition,  which  was  thrown  into  six  volumes,  the 
Jirst  dedicated  ro  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  second  to 
the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  the  third  to 
Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  thejourth  to  the 
Earl  of  Corke,  the  Jifth  to  Soame  Jeiiyns,  Esq. 
and  the  sixth  to  Mr.  Moore.  As  every  sVibsequetit 
edition,  however,  has  been  published  In  onlyybwr 
volumes,  the  last  three  dedications  are  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  volume.  t     . 

*  Previous  to  entering  upon  our  brief  bicgmphy  of 
^  authors  of  the  Worlds  it  mtty '  b^  M^d^d  with. 
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some  convenience  to  the  reader  to  have  their 
names,  and  the  number  of  papers  which  they  pro- 
duced, arranged  in  a  tabular  form ;  precedency 
being  given  according  to  the  bulk  of  their  re* 
^ctive  contributions. 

1.  Mr.  Edward  Moore 61 

2.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield .24 

3.  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.    .  .  2t 

4.  The  Earl  of  Orford 9 

5.  Soame  Jenyns,  E^q. •  .  •  .  .  5 

6.  J.  Tilson,  Esq ^  5 

7.  Mt«  Edward  Lovibond    .......  5 

8.'  The  Earl  of  Corke ,  .  .  .  .  4 

9.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq -  .  .  S 

10.  Richard  Berenger,  Esq 3 

-  '       11.  Sir  James  Marriott 9 

If.  Lord  Hailes «  .  ,    3 

13.  The  Honourable  Hamilton  Bo^le  .  .    !> 

14.  Mr.  Parratt « 

15.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Esq % 

16.  Rev.  Thomas  Cole •    S 

17.  The  Earl  of  Bath 

18.  William  Duncombe,  Esq 

19.  Rev.  John  Duncombe 

20.  Mr,  Francis  Coventrje  1  .  •  .  .  .  . 

21.  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  . 

22.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  WUliams    .  .  . 

23.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayward  RobertJ 

24.  Mr.  Whitalter 

25.  Mr,  Thomas  Mulso 

<  26*  Mr.  Gataker 
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28.  Mr.  Moyle  •.•.•• 1 

29.  Mr.  Burgess •  1 

50.  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  D.  D 1 

51.  Mr.  James  Ridley •  1 

32.  James  Scott,  D.D. . -  .  1 

The  essays  thus  acknowledged  amount  to  out 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  while  forty-one  still  i^ 
main  unclaimed,  and  unappropriated  even  by 
iuspicion? 


Edward  Moore,  the  projector  of  the  JForW, 
and  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  was 
born  in  that  town  on  the  22d  of  March,  1711-12. 
Losing  his  father  early  in  life,  he  was  instructed 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  and  still 
further  improved  in  his  education  ax  a  public 
school. 

Though  intended  for  the  business  of  a  linen- 
draper,  and  actually  for  some  years  engaged  in 
that  trade,  he  was  happy  to  relinquish  it  for  em- 
ployment more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  incli- 
nations. Attached  to  study,  and  ambitious  of 
literary  reputations  he  attempted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  a  poetic  exhibition  of 
his  abilities,  and,  in  1744,  produced  his  **  Fables 
for  the  Female  Sex,"  which  have  b^eii' allowed  a 
rank  only  second  to  those  of^iYt^^^'^^^^'^'^ 
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ing  hiiA  forward  to -ad  vantage,  completely  ^fTected 
the  end  wliidilie*^had  in  view. 

From  diis  p6ri6d  hi^  progress  as  an  auth6r  was 
uhdeviating ;  and  as  a  j)0et,  a  dramatist,  and  an 
^ityisty  he  continued,  through  life,  to  amuse  and 
instruct  society. 

His  first  production  for  the  stage  was  a  Co- 
medy, called  The  Foundling,  which  was  brought 
forward  in  1748;  but  though  possessing  much  in- 
genuity in  the  plot,  and  much  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue,  it  was  not  cordially  received ;  nor  was 
he  more  successful  with  his  second  comedy, 
under  the  title  of  Gil  Bias :  but  in  the  year  1753 
he  was  compensated  by  the  approbation  bestowied 
on  his  Gamester,  a  tragedy  in  prose ;  which,  for 
its  moral  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  ability  shewn 
in  its  execution,  was  welcomed  with  applause, 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet. 

These  dramas,  together  with  his  Fables  and 
miscellaneous  poems,  he  republished  by  sub- 
scription in  1756;  they  form  one  volume  quarto, 
end  are  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
did  not  long  survive  this  collected  edition  of  tis 
Woi*ks,  dying  on  February  28th,  1757,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pulmonary  inflammatibn.  Mr, 
Moore  married  a  Miss  Hamilton,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princesses, 
tati  by  her  he  kfl  one  son. . 
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The  conduct  and  the  profits  of  the  World  wen) 
allotted  to  Mr.  Moore ;  and  the  latter,  throu^ 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Lyttelton  for  the:  editort 
proved  no  inconsiderable  source  of  emolum^t^ 
This  amiable  nobleman,  who  had  been  compUr 
mented  with  great  elegance  and  delicacy  by  our 
author  in  his  poem  <;alled.  **  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,"  finding  the  morals  and  manners  of 
Moore '  unexceptionable,  exerted  himself  in.  his 
behalf  with  much  energy  and  success.  Under- 
standing  that  Dodsley  had  engaged  to  pay  our 
essayist  three  guineas  for  every  number  of  the 
World'  which  he  should  sen4  for  publicationp 
whether  written  by.  himself  or  others,  he  immedip 
ately  procured  for  him  numerous  contributprp 
from  the  first  ranks  of  nobility  and  £ashipnj»  ixrho 
not  only  communicated  their  assistance  withoi^t 
pecuniary  reward,  but  gave  such  tclat  to  the  pul>- 
lication,  that  it  speedily  became,.  89  Mr.  Pun- 
combe  has  expressed  it,  *^  the  bow  of  Ulysses, .  ip 
which' it  was  the  fashion  for  men  of  rank.«fl4 
genius  to  try  their  strength. 

Of  the  papers  of  Moore,  which  form  n^ore 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  work,  the  chariic.t^- 
istic  is  a  grave  and  well-sustained  irony,  that  not 
unfrcquently  displays  a  considerable  share. of  ori- 
ginal humour.  The  style  which  he  haaadopte^y 
if  not  very  correct  or  elegjanti  is,  however,  easy 
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and  perspicuous,  and  not  ill  suited  to  the  general 
na^ture  of  his  subjects.  Among  his  ludicrous 
essays  I  would  particularly  distinguish  Nos.  31 
aiiil  X%6f  descriptive  of  the-  distresses  of  a  ere- 
ijulous  clei^maff  No.  115ron  the  public  spirit 
of i)Btdyertising  Physicians;  No.  154,  on  Female 
Curiosity;  No.  173,  on  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
of  Defamation,  and  No-.  176,  on  a  whimsical  Re- 
spect for  Health. 

• '  The  serious  lucubrations  of  our  author  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  usually  of  the  narrative  spe- 
cies; their  moral  is  uniformly  good,  and  their  in« 
cidents,  in  general,  well  managed.  No.  1  ] ,  Hap» 
piiiess,  an  Allegory;  No.  l6y  a  Scene  of  Domes* 
tic -Happiness;  No.  52,  the  Story  of  Amanda; 
NoJ  Stl^f  the  Story  of  the  Seduction  of  a  Young 
X<ady,  and  No.  1 74,  on  the  Folly  of  Ambition, 
are  among  the  best  of  this  class ;  and,  though  not 
exhibiting  much  novelty  of  plot  or  force  of  ima- 
giaation^  agreeably  break  in  upon  the  toouniforn> 
strain  of  raillery  and  ridicule  which  runs  through 

the  work. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  when  the 
World  was  published  in  volumes,  .Mr.  Moore 
lurtually  died  while  the  last  number,  which  de* 
tails  the  imaginary  death  of  the  author,  waji 
j^flSQiBg  thrqugh*  the  press ! 
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•  i      .    ■  .£■•  ■'         .     .    F    ;*      -.111     »••■    ■'< .•)..< 

,  ■•    / '•    I,  !■  •  '    I.  '     -'ii'-fv    i     :.'.  J--". 

Philip  Dorsivh  STiiiNeFo?E,  Eaiii;  op<7r»- 
TEHFiEtD.-  .  To  'enter,  at  any  ienglli, 'kitfr-"^ 
events  of  the  busy  life  of  this  celebmtetl  nobkt 
man  would,  in  this  place,  be  totally  superfhi^us. 
We  must,  thcFefore,  rest  satts^d- with-  fc  Jew 
dates,  and  with  a  few  observations  on  his  principal 
productions. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  .1694,  and,  Having 
finished  hi9  education  in  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge^ 
hertitered  upon  his  travels  through  the  continent. 
On  his  retnm,  he  commenced  his  political  canier 
a»'ft  member  of  the  House  of  Common^;  Suic» 
ceeding,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father  rk 
1726,  to  his  title  and  estates,  he  soon  insinuated 
himself  into  the  particular  favour  of  George  the 
Second,  by  whom  he  was  made  high '  steward  t>f 
the  household  and  a  knight'  of  the  garter;  He 
was  advanced  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  iii 
1745,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about  three 
years;  and,  after  a  life  of  much  celebrity  and 
-activity,  he  expired  in  the  year  1773. 

"  In  public  stations,'^  remarks  a  periodical  crf- 

-tic,  "  Lord  Chesterfield's  conduct  ever  met  with 

deserved  plaudits ;  in  private  life^-  his  brilliant 

wit,  his  exquisite  humouri  and  his  invariable  fo* 
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litenesSi  rendered  him  the  constant  delight  of  his 
friends; — and  in  the  tender  domestic  relations, 
he  was  not  only  irreproachable  but  exemplary. 
Jn  fine,  a  more  amiable  man  scarce  ever  graced  a 
court,  or  adorned  the  peaceful  scenes  of  retire* 
jneiit.''* 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  in  cnume* 
fating  the  literary  labours  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
ime  should  be  found  which  throws .  upon  a  cha* 
racter  like  this  a  stain  not  only  deep  but  ind^ 
lible ! 

.  The  works  of  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  classed 
MB  PoenHf  LetterSy  Political  PaperSy  and  Periodical 
•Eisaya*  .Of  these,  the.^t  are  merely  temporKy 
€fl^sioos,  the  triflea  of  elegant  leisure ;  the  Lettem 
Ibrm  the  bulk  of  our  author's  works,  and  ane  ad- 
dressed to  his  natural  son,  and  to  his  numerous 
friends ;  they  exhibit  much  literary  merit,  and 
many  acute  observations  on  human  life  and  man- 
ners; but,  singular. as  it  may  appear,  the  tex^ 
dency  of  those  written  to  his  son,  is,  but  too 
evidently,  to  inculcate  a  system  of  duplicity  imd 
vice  i  The  PoliticaLPiqtersy.  consisting  of  speeches^ 
letters,  pamphlets^  characters,  ^c.  though  re- 
flecting mucb.  credit  on  his  Locdship'a.  sagacity 
•and  doquencc,  we. shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  pass 
ever,  and  hasten  to  notice  what,  in- our  opinioa^ 

•^4oirt%-Bcti«nr,^l.  St;  Old  Series;  i^.  flO.  *     * 
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are  the  most  valaable  ptoductions  of  bis  pen^tlif 
Periodical  Essays.  *  « 

Lprd  Chesterfield  first  appeared  as  an  Essayist 
in  Fog's,  originally  called  Mist's  Journal,  t# 
which  he  contributed  three  papers;  During  th« 
subsequent  year  (1737)  he  yfxoiQ  seoenteen  essays 
of  considerable  merit,  on  subjects  connected  with 
manners  and  taste^  for  the  paper  entitled  Coimnum 
Sense  J  and  in  the  year  17^3  he  composed  the  first 
and  third  numbers  of  Old  Efiglandf  or  the  Consti' 
tuHonal  Journal. 

It  is  in  the  Worlds  however,  that  he  appears  to 
most  advantage  as  a  periodical  essayist  From 
his  intimacy  at  this  period  with  the  follies  and 
fsshions  of  high  life  ^  from  his  propriety  of  taste^ 
poignancy  of  wit,  and  elegant  facility  of  compos 
sition,.he  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  office 
which  he  undertook ;  and  his,  papers  in  the  World 
are,  therefore,,  among  the  v^ry  best  of  the  collect 
tion;  superior  to  those  which  Moore' has  written^ 
and  inferior  to  none  that  his  coadjutors  have  pro-» 
duced.  Of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  ideas 
flowed,  and  of  his  skill,  in  immediately  clothing 
them  .in  appropriate  language,  Mr.  Maty  has  re- 
corded a  .singular  instance.  In  a  conversation 
with  General  Irwine,  at  Bath)  on  one  of  the  latest 
^blished  Woclds,  Jiis  Lordship  was  requested  by 
the  General,  A&on^.  best iqtialified  for  tjiif  subject. 
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to  devote  his  next  essay  in  the  World  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  civility  and  good-breeding.  This 
Lord  Chesterfield  at  first  begged  leave  to  decline; 
but  being  earnestly  pressed  to  yield,  he,  at  length, 
complied,  and,  borrowing  the  General's  ink  and 
paper,  immediately  produced,  without  blotting  a 
line,  N®.  148,  which,  from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  composition,  was  usually  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  General  Irwin^s  paper. 
'  The  consequences  which  resulted  from  two  of 
his  Lordship's  essajrs,  Nos.  100  and  101,  we  have 
already  related  in  the  Life  of  Johnson.  That,  in- 
dependent of  the  peculiar  purpose  which  they 
were  meant  to  answer,  they  possess  considerable 
merit,  cannot  be  denied;  the  first  is  elegantly 
complimentary,  and  the  second  abounds  with  hu* 
mour.  After  years  of  continued  neglect,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Johnson 
had  some  reason  to  be  offended  at  the  period 
chosen"  for  their  production. 

The  important  share  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
took  in  the'  World  had  nearly  been  lost,  from  the 
dehty  that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  first 
i^Bper  which  he  sent  to  the  publisher;  it  had  been 
haiBtity  pemsK^d,  and  laid  by  on  account  of  its 
ler^gtli  ;P'  Md  biud  not  Lord  Lyttel ton,  by  accident*' 
aMy^^ng  iibtiitDodstey'gf  i^ecognised  the  haivd^ 
writing,  and  informed  Moore  whence  it  origi- 
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nated,  no  second  contribution  from  this  noblemani 
to  the  groat  injury  of  the  editor  and  his  work^ 
would  have  followed. 

To  the  sparkling  wit  and  delicate  humouif 
which  many  of  the  essays  of  his  Lordship  so 
copiously  display,  great  praise  is  assuredly  due  ^ 
especially  as,  contrary  to  the  tei>or  of  some  of  hiff 
former  writings,  their  tendency  is  unexceptionably 
pure.  K°  189j  on  Decorum,  and  N**  196,  on 
Passion,  ure,  both  in  point  of  style  and  matter, 
truly  valuable;  and,  as  specimens  of  broader  hu-* 
mour,  Nos.  90  and  9^,  descriptive  of  a  Drinking 
Club  and  its  Members,  will  not  easily  be  sur* 
ptflsed:  'the  immediately  subsequent  number  also^ 
iRBy  be  pointed  out  as  a  just  and  happy  morali*>. 
sation  of  the  preceding  scenes. 


Richard  Owex  Cambridge  was  bom  in 
I^ondon  in  the  year  17X79  and  after  the  usual 
education  at  Eton,  was^  in  1734,  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox« 
ford*  In  1737  he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln'ii 
Inn,. and  in  1741  he  was  united  to  Miss.Trench* 
aid)  grand-daughter  ^f.  Sir  John '  Tfenchard, 
SficcQtary  of  State  to  King  WiUiam,  a  lady  oC 


,.  '-f 


great  beauty/amiable  maimers,  and highnccotti^ 
plishments,  with  whom  he  passed  a  period  of  fuH 
sixty  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  tminterrupted 
domestic  happiness. 

On  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  his  family  scat 
at  Whitminster  in  Glocestershire,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  where,  in 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  belles  lettres,  and 
in  the  tasteful  disposal  of  his  grounds,  he  employed 
talents  and  acquirements  of  no  ordinary  kind; 
for  his  learning  was  profound,  and  his  genius  ver* 
satile  and  elegant. 

About  the  year  1750  Mr.  Cambridge  received 
a  considerable  addition  to  an  income,  already  in« 
dependent,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Owen ;  an  acquis 
sition  which  induced  him  to  purchase  a  villa  at 
Twickenham,  in  which,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  continued  to  live  in  a  style  of  great 
hospitality,  and  was  not  only  the  intimate  friend 
of  his  illustrious  neighbour  Pope,  but  of  the  iaost 
distinguished:  characters  of  the  metropolis,  to 
whichy  from  its  vicinity,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

la  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Cambridge  pi^bnted 
tbe  public  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Scribl^iadj>* 
li  six  books,  4to ;  a  production  whichj  with  great 
felicity,  and  ia  a  most  spirited  strain  of  poetic 
irony^  ridicuks  the  fitlse  taste  and  literature  of 
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tke  age,  and  by  exposing  tbe'follies  and '  mistakes 
9f  vain  pretenders,  contributed  to  the^smeliora* 
tion  of  the  public  judgment.  . 
•  The  rcputa.tion  which  this  poem  con^red 
upon  our  author,  as  a  wit;  a^'scholar  aAd  a  critic, 
was  still  further  extended  by  the  part  which,  in 
1753,  and  the  three  subsequent  .years,  he  took  in 
the  composition  of  the  World.  The  following 
anecdote  relative  to  this  paper,  which  is  given  on, 
the  authority  of  his  son  and'  biogi^apher,  will 
illustrate  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  oC^ 
Mr.  Cambridge,  namely,  his  love  of  rtepartec,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  wit*  "  A  note 
from  Mr.  Moore,'^  the  conductor  of  the  World, 
**  requesting  an  essay,  was  put  into  my  father's 
hands  on  a  Sunday  morning  as  he  wa^  goiqg  to 
church ;  my  mother  observing  him  rather  inat« 
tentive  during  the  sermon,  whispered,  VQf  what 
ace  you  thinking?^  he  replied,  *  Of  the  neat  Wogrli 
my  dear.'*" 
.  The  last  work  of  any  considerable  si;ie  which 

*  "^  I  cannot  help  mentiomng,"  continues  Blr.-  Clun* 
|nidge»  "  anothef  inataoce  of  the  same  tpecies.of  plea- 
santry. In  one  of  hit  rides  late  in  life,  he  was  B»^t  b^  Hii 
Hajesty  on  the  declivity  of  Richmond  Hill,  who,  witiii  his 
accustomed  condescension,  stopped  and  conversed  with 
hhn;  and  observing  that  *  he  did  not  ride  ^to  iast'  as  he 
used  to  do,'  my  father  teplied,  •  Sirf  I  am  going  iiwh 
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Mr.  Cambridge  produced,  was  ''  An  Account 
of  the  War  in  India,  between  the  English  mod 
French,  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandcl,  from  the 
year  1750  to  ITlSO,**  4to.  This  historical  publi- . 
cation  appeared  in  1761,  and  is  valuable  for  its 
accuracy  and  authenticity* 

Besides  the  pieces  that  we  have  now  eniime« 
rated,  Mr.  Cambridge  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  small  poems,  epigrams,  &c.  &c.  some  of  which . 
were  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dodtleyis . 
Collection.  His  last  jeu  d'esprit  was  a  versificai'. 
tion  of  Gibbon's  account  of  his  own  life,  finished 
with  exquisite  pleasantry  and  humour* 

To  his  eighty-third  year  Mr.  Cambridge  coD^ 
tinned  to  exercise  all  his  mental  faculties  in  full 
perfection,  and  even  to  this  late  period  he  had- 
experienced  little  of  the  usual  bodili^  infirmities  of. 
age.  A  defect  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  however^, 
lK>w  occurred ;  and  at  length  mere  debility  and 
exhaustion,  unaccompanied  by  any  symptom  of 
disease,  closed  his  valuable  life,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1B02,  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

For.the  following  character  of  this  amiable  man, 
which,  from  every  account,  appears  by  no  means 
overchaiged,  we  are  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the 
Gentlemaa'is  Ahgazine.  ''  His  various  and  ex* 
temive iiilbBBiafek»i|f.  bei^Qiafk^,  '^  l^  pw3^ %bA. 
c^icad  tas|»jkhiiAytW>BUrettA|n»tey  wit,  Jbia 
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vticommoQ  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  were  ac- 
knowledged, during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness '  of  enjoying  his  society,  - 
which  was  sought  for,  and  highly  valued,  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  this  country.     But  his  talents  and  his  acquire- 
ments make  the  least  part  of  the  praise  belonging 
to'  him.     It  is  chiefly  for  the  upright  manliness 
and  independence  of  his  mind,  for  his  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  his  warm  and  unvaried 
affection  to  his  family  and  friends,  his  kindness 
to  his  dependents,  and  for  his  firm  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  manifested 
through  life  by  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
diity,  and  produced  the  most  exemplary  patience 
under  the  various  infirmities  of  a  tedious  decline, 
thkt  those  who  were  near  witnesses  of  his  amiable-  - 
ness  and  worth  will  continue  to  cherish  the  me*  ^ 
mory  of  this  excellent  man,  and  to  reflect  with 
picture  on  his  many  virtues."* 

"Mr.  Cambridge's  first  paper  in  the  World  is 
N°  50,  dated  December  the  13th,  1753,  on  the 
various  motives  for  visiting  the  capital ;  the  in*- 
m^iately  subsequent  paper,  on  the  multiplicity 
of  acquaintance,  is,  likewise,  his;  and  from  this 
period  he  continued  a  pretty  (nM|uenl;  corre-  > 
4spelMlent|  having  contributed  elei^eA^Mimbers  to  ' 

VOL.  V.  T 
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the  second  volume,  arid  seven  to  the  third ;  to  the 
fourth,  however,  he  was  much  less  liberal  of 
assistance,  N^  206  in  that 'Volume  being  the  only 
i^smy  of  his  composition^ 

For  the  friendship  and  litctrary  aid  of  Mr. 
-Cambridge  the  editor  of  the  World  was  indebted 
to  Lord  Lyttelton ;  an  obligation  certainly  of  much 
value;  for,  though  some  of  his  essays  betray  nmrks 
of  4iaste  with  respect  to  style,  and  were,  indeed, 
written,  it  is  said,  almost  extempore,  they  are, 
fiotwithstanding,  rich  in  an  original  vein  of  wtt 
and  humour,  and  exhibit,  also,  many  indicatioiis 
of  the  classical  purity  of  his  taste.  Nos.  118 
and  119  on  Gardening,  and  its  vicissitudes  in  this 
island,  are  peculiarly  pleasing ;  and  tiie  second  of 
these  papers  is  a  specimen  of  the  delicate  and 
sportive  raillery  so  familiar  to  our  author.  Speak- 
ing in  ^^  118  of  the  prevalence  of  tiie  Dutch 
laslc  in  Gardening,  he  observes,  that  several  of 
our  best  writers  had  early  entertained  nobler 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  instances  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  "  in  his  gardens  of  Epicurus,  expa- 
tiates with  great  pleasure  on  that  at  More-Park 
in  Herlfoiidshire ;  yet  alter  be  hafr  extolled  it  as 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  garden  for  use,  beauty, 
and  magnificence,  he  rises  to  nobler  images,  and, 
4n  a  kind  of  prophetic  spirit,  points  out  a  higher 
style,  fr^  and  unconfinedb'^    The  pas^e  here 
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alluded  to>  is  certainly  very  remarkable  5  for  aftet 
Sir  William  has  been  lavishing  his  praise  on  a 
species  of  gardening  as  formal  as  the  most  rigid 
architecture,  he  adds,  "  What  I  have  said,  of  the 
best  forms  of  Gardens  is  meant  only  of  such  as 
are  in  some  sort  regular ;  for  there  may  be  other 
forms  wholly  irregular^  thai  may ^  for  ought  Iknow^ 
have  more  beauty  than  any  of  ike  others;  but  they 
Inust  owe  It  to  some  extraordin£lry -dispositions  of 
Nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race  of  fancy 
and  judgment  in  the  contrivance,  which  may  re- 
duce many  disagreeing  {>arts  into  some  figure 
which  shall  yet  upon  the  whole  be  very  agree- 
able. Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some 
places,  and  heard  more  of  it  from  others  who  have 
lived  much  among  the  Chineses,*^  Mr.  Mason, 
In  his  ^^  English  Garden,'^  has,  likewise,  noticed 
this  aberration  of  Temple  from  the  -formal  fashion 
of  the  times ;  and,  after  versifying  what  he  had 
given  in  prose  as  the  picture  of  a  perfect  garden, 
exclaims. 

Add  ^et  full  oft 
O'er  Temple's  studious  hour  did  Trutfai  preside. 

Sprinkling  her  lustre  o'er  bis  classic  p&ge: 
There  hear  his  candour  oWn  in  fashion*s  spite. 
In  spite  of  courtly  dulness,  hear  it  owtt 

*  Tftqiple'i^.Misceliaoie^ioUo  edit,  vqI.  1  p.l9& 
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'**  There  b  a  grace  in  wild  variety 
*'  Surpassing  rule  and  order."    Temple,  yes^ 
There  is  a  grace;  and  let  eternal  wreaths 
Adorn  their  brows  who  fixt  its  empire  here. 

Book  1. 1.  485. 


Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of 
Orford,  was  bom  in  the  year  171 6.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  school ;  whence,  at  the  custom- 
ary period,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  eajrly  exhibited  a  strong  predilection 
for  elegant  literature,  which  in  the  year  1739  he 
extended  and  improved  by  a  tour  upon  the  contir 
nent.  In  his  travels  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
poet  Gray;  but,  unfortunately,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  a  dispute  took  place  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  friends,  and  Mr.  Gray  returned  to 
England. 

It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  diplomatic  department,  and, 
had  Sir  Robert  lived  longer,  would,  there  is  rea- 
8€m  to  suppose,  have  been  high  in  office.  The 
propensities  of  Mr.  Walpole  were,  however,  alto- 
gedier  on  the  side  of  a  literary  life;  and  though 
lie  entered  into  parliament  in  17^1  #  <uid  conr 
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tinucd  a  member  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
chief  and  dearest  pursuits  were  those  connected 
with  learning  and  the  polite  arts.  For  eloquence 
as  a  Senator  he  was  not  celebrated, ,  and  seldom 
indeed  spoke ;  that  this  was  rather  the  defect  of 
inclination  than  of  ability,  is  evident  from  the 
speech  that  he  delivered  in  vindication  of  his 
father's  conduct  in  1742,  which,  from  its  energy 
and  filial  piety,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
house. 

To  the  patrimony  which  he  inherited  was 
added  an  ample  revenue  from  various  •  public 
offices;  in  1738  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
exports  and  imports,  a  place  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of 'usher  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer;  and  he  was  subsequently  comptroller 
of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  escheats  in  the  ex- 
checquer.  His  politics  were,  nevertheless,  those 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered^ 
until  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  in- 
duced him  to  found  his  creed  on  other  princi- 
ples. 

On  relinquishing  his  parliamentary  duties,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Strawberry-hill,  where,  in 
the  almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  literary  luxury, 
andiarchitecturall  embellishment,  he  passed  the 
residue  oi  bisf  day$^  The  scite  of  this^  beautiful 
villa,  which  originally  supported  but  a  small 
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tenement,  he  had  purchased  in  1747;  and  it  yta/k 
tl^  pleasing  employment  of  many  years  to  extend, 
improve,  and  convert,  his  cottage,  for  it  was  lit* 
tie  more,  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  striking 
gothic  mansions.  His  singular  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  architecture 
enabled  him  to  execute  his  designs  with,  at  that 
period^  unprecedented  taste  and  accuracy;  he 
led  the  way,  indeed,  to  the  partiality,  which  ha$ 
since  been  so  much  diffused,  for  structures  of  this 
species ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  of 
continued  attention  to  the  subject  has  been  a  still 
more  discriminating  intimacy  with  the  different 
styles  and  orders  of  the  civil,  military,  and  eccle* 
si^stical  fabrics  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ages. 

The  productions  which  issued  fronj  Mr,  Wal-. 
pole's  press,  for  he  built  one  at  Straw berry^hill, 
were  not  solely  confined  to  his  own  writings ;  he 
printed^  as  presents  to  his  friends,  several  worksr 
which  had  become  extremely  scarce,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  them  splendid  and  conv* 
plete. 

As  a  literary  character,  that  in  vrhich  he  m(U1 
he^  alone  known  to  posterity,  he  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  poet,  an  histprian,  an  antiquary-,  a  novellis^ 
an  epistolary  writer,  and.  an.  essayist.  His  merits 
a^  a  miscellaneous,  poet  are  inconsid^ijable ;  it.  i» 
Oft  l^9^f[orU.in  tke4r4>m(Uic  proyin^e  of  the  Musps 
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that  he  founds  a  claim  to  our  applause ;  '^  The 
Mysterious  Mother^'  is  a  tragedy  which,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  texture  of  its  fable, 
makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
close  enquiry  into  the  human  heart.  There  is  lit> 
tk  doubt  that,  had  the  incidents  admitted  c^  repre- 
sentation, without  too -great  a  shock  to  the  feelings^ 
it  would  have  become  a  standard  play. 

In  his  historical  capacity  he  has  displa3red 
rather  the  keenness  o£  the  controversialist,  and  the 
iagenuity  of  the  sceptic,  than  the  requisile  abib-' 
ties  for  legitimate  histoEy.  The'^  Historic  Doubts. 
conceraing  Richard  the  Third^  have  thiown^, 
however,  some  new  li^ts  upoa  an  intricalie}  paart 
of  our  amials,  and  have  placed  the  piecson  aad^ 
character  of  the  Usurper  in  a  point  of  view  coot 
sidecahly  difitrent  from  that  in  which  they  have 
been  usualjy  beheld. 

To  the  class  of  antiquarian  literature  belong. 
^^  The  Anocdotiss  of  Painting  and  Engraving/' 
and  "  A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors;*^ 
the  former,  founded  on  the  materials  collected  by 
'Veitue^  is  conducted  with  peculiar  taste  and 
judgment,  and  has  proved,  in  no  sli^t  degree,, 
iastcumental  to  the  psogress  of  these  elegant  arts;r 
while  thelatter^.by  commemorating  those  of  illusK 
tROQ6  rank  who  faanre  beeoijBemirliahk  fonUtevai^ 
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genius,  may  have  contributed  to  excite  among- 
our  youthful  nobility  a  more  undivided  attention 
to  the  liberal  pursuits  of  learning.  The  **  Cata- 
logue" of  Walpole  has  lately  served  as  the  basi» 
"  of  an  elaborate  work,  on  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
more  extended,  plan,  by  Mr.  Park.  This  edition,, 
with  the  continuation,  occupies  five  volumea 
octavo,  and  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
highly-finished  portraits. 

In  the  year  1764  our  author  produced  the  most 
popular  of  his  original  works,  the  *'  Castle  <^ 
Otranto,''  a  tale  which  has  given  origin  to  a 
thousand  imitations.  It  was  at  first  brought  be* 
fore  the  public  as  a  translation,  by  William  Mar* 
shall,  Gent,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphria 
Mural  to;  but  its  favourable  reception  soon  un- 
masked the  real  author,  who,  in  a  second  edition, 
came  forward  w  'propria  persona.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  eight,  evenings;  but  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
dated  March  9>  17^5,  presents  us  with  a  more 
probable  period  for  its  composition :  *^  Shall  I 
confess  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of  this  ro- 
mance? I  waked  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
lastJune  froma  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover 
wa^y  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  cat- 
tle (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like 
loine  with  gothic  story) ;  and  that  on  the  upper-* 
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most  banister  of  a  great  staircase,  i  saw  a  gigantic 
hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down^and 
began  to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  least 
what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew 
on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it.  Add,  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing  rather  thaik' 
politics.  In  ^short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my 
tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months^ 
that  one  evening  I  wrote  from  thq  time  I  had 
drank  my  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour 
after  one  in  the  morning;  when  my  hands  and 
fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the 
pen  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and 
Isabella  talking  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph.* 

The  imagination  and  the  developement  of  cha* 
racter  displayed  in  this  little  romance  have  much' 
merit ;  but  the  machinery  is  too  forcibly  obtruded^ 
and  too  frequently  employed ;  it  even  occasionally 
excites  a  ludicrous  association  of  ideas;  an  effect 
ever  fatal  to  the  interest  of  a  narrative  of  which 
the  principal  object  is  to' excite  terror. 

It   would   appear  from  the  care  which  Mxu; 
Walpole  took  to  preserve  a  complete  copy  of  his 
correspondence,  that  he  entertained  a  high  idea 
of  its  merits;  it  certainly  displays  no  small  por^^- 

^  Biographical  Preface  to  Walker's  edition  of  file  Old 
English  Baron  and  Castle  of  Otf anto,'  p;  IS; " 
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tion  of  vivacity,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  charac-« 
teristio  of  its  autho/s  taste,  habits,  and  peculiaii* 
ties;  but  it  is  deficient  in  simplicity,  and  too  often 
flippant  and  sarcastic. 

The   nine  papers  which  Mr.  Walpole  contri- 
buted to  the  World  do  not  give  him  a  claim  to  any 
very  distinguished  rank  us  an  essayist.    They  ar^ 
chiefly  ironical;  and  of  these,  N°  103  on  Polite- 
ness, and  N^  195  on  Suicide,  are  the  best.     The 
character  of  Bonccsur  in  N^  103  was  desi^3<ed 
for  Norbome  Berkeley,  who,  we  are  told  in  th© 
fifth  volume  of  our  author's  works,  on  sinking-, 
with  his  horse   up   to  the  middle   in  Wobura- 
park,  declared  that  it  was  only  a  little  damp. ;  the. 
sufferer  also  from  the  attack  of  Maclean  the.robbcr, 
and  the  story  of  the  Visiting  Highfwayman,  in  tke: 
same  number,   were  circumstances  founded,  on, 
fkct;  the  former  occurring  to  Walpol©  himself^ 
and  the  latter  ta  Mrs.  Cavendish. 

Of  the  style  of  our  author,  though  it  has  been: 
praised,  both  in  these  numbers,  and  in  his  nunieroufi 
other  wovks,  we  eaniaot  speak  highly  in  finvour; 
it  is  not  only  occasionally  inelegant^  and  incor* 
rect,  but  even  frequently,  from  a  perpetual,  affec- 
tation of  ease^  a^umes  a^  vulgar  gai;b-;  thus  the 
indefiniite  noniioative  ois^  is,  constantly  occurriag, 
luid  sometimes  oonunencGa  a  sentence  three  or 
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four  timc$  in  immediate  succesiion ;  as  in  N^ 
160,  "  One  c£^n  &<:arc«  reflect*' — "  One  must  not 
word" — One  might  even  suppose/^ 

Another  and  more  serious  objection   to   Mr. 
Walpole  as  an  Essayist  is,  the  pruriency  of  imagi- 
nation which  he  has  occasionally  indulged:  the 
paper  just  quoted  for  its  defect  in  style  is  one 
of  these ;  though  it  is  b.ut  candid  to.  state,  that  it 
was  originally  disapproved  by  its  author;  who, 
in  a  letter  to  General  Conway,  thus  accounts  for 
its  publication:     "  My  Lady  A.  flatters  me  ex- 
tremely about  my  World,  but  it  has  brought 
me  intQ  a  peck  of  troubles.     In  short,  the  good- 
natured  town  have  been  pleased  to  lend  me  a  mean- 
ing, and  call  my  Lord  Bute  ^vr  Emtace.    I  nc^ 
not  say  how  ill  the  story  tallies  to  what  they  ap- 
ply it;   but  I  do  vow  to  you,  that  so  mr  from 
once  entering  into  my  imagination,  my  only  ap- 
prehension was,  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
flattery  for  the  compliment  to  the  princess  in  the 
former  part.     It  is  the  more,  cruel,  because  you 
know  it  is  just  the  thing  in.  the  world  in  which 
one  mujst  not  defend  one's  self,     If  I  mi^t,  I 
can  provit  that  the  paper  was  writ  last  £aster» 
long  before  this  history  was  ever  mentioned,  and 
flung  by  because  I  did  not  like  it.     I    mentioned 
it  one  night  to  my  lady  Hervey,  which  was  tho 
occasion  of  its  being  printed/'^ 

•  Lord  Orford*B  W<w\l»,  noV  &.  ^.  A&. 
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We*  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  author  of  the 
*  Cartle  of  Otranto*'  by  the  name  most  familiar 
to  the  literary  world,  and  by  which  he  himself 
wished  to  be  known;  for  it  was  very  late  in  life 
before  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage ;  he  was^ 
indeed,  nearly  seventy-four  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  nephew  in  1791)  he  acquired  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Orford ;  a  title,  however,  that  he  rarely  assumed, 
nor  ^id  he  ever  claim  the  privilege  of  his  rank  in 
the  house  of  lords.  He  survived  his  exaltation 
but  a  few  years;  dying,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on 
March  2d,  1797- 

-  The  personal  conduct  of  this  accomplished 
nobleman  appears  to  have  been  nearly  correct. 
Of  his  generosity  as  a  patron,  however,  not  much 
can  be  said,  when  we  recollect  the  circumstances 
relative  to  poor  Chatterton ;  if  the  abuse  which 
has  been  poured  upon  his  Lordship,  on  this  ac- 
coutit,  be  dcomed,  as  it  generally  must  be,  I  con* 
ccive,  uncommonly  virulent  and  overcharged,  it 
will  still  be  difficult,  even  with  the  most  candid^ 
to  avoid  applying  to  the  part  which  he  acted  in 
this  unhappy  affair,  the  epithets  negligent^  cold^ 
Bjai  selfish. 


BCamul.  Iejs  yns.    Thii  gentleman  was  the  son^ 
of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  of  Bottesham-halU  Cam-- 
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bridgeshire,  and  was  born  on  January  Ist,  1704. 
After  an  education  at  home^  under  very  respectable ' 
tutors,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
fellow  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.. 
Being  the  heir  to  considerable  property,  he  left 
the  university,  on  the  expii^tion  of  three  years, 
to  commence  a  life  correspondent  with  his  ex- 
pectations. 

In  his  domestic  connections  he  was  at  first  not 
fortunate ;  having  married  a  relation  of  the  name 
of  Soame,  from  whom  he  was  separated  a  short 
time  previous  to  her  death.  His  second  lady 
survived  him. 

On  his  father's  death  he  entered  into  public 
Jife,  and  in  1742  became  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge.    He  commenced  his  care^ 
in  politics  as  a  Whig,  and  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole'$  administration ;  but  it  does  not  appear  . 
that  he   subsequently  adhered  tb  any  peculiar  . 
system  of  politks ;  having  generally,  during  a  par*  , 
liamcntary  attendance  of  thirty-eight  yefars,  en<* 
listed  under  the  banners  of  the  existing  minister. ' 
One  result  of  this  conduct  was,  that  baying  been 
appointed  in  1735  a  lord  of  trade,  he  retained-, 
his  situation,  under  every  change,  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  board  in  IT^Hc  -  With  the  exceptioix 
of  four  years,  during  which  he  represented'  the 
tosKSk  o£  Dun\nchyiii:  Sufiblk,  he  was  i  member 
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.dther  for  the  county  or  borotigh  of  Cambridge, 
as  long  as  he  sate  in  parliament,  tie  was  an 
active,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  useful  membet 
of  the  Commons,  though  by  no  means  distin- 
^ished  for  his  eloquence; 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  obtained  a  con-^ 
«iderable   degree  of  temporary  celebrity,  occa- 
sioned principally  by  the  bold  and  paradoxical 
nature  of  his  disquisitions.     His  v^ritings,  inde- 
pendent of  a  few  political  pamphlets,  may  be 
JClassed  under  the  heads  of  poetry  and  theology*. 
In  the  former  capacity  he  continued,  to  print  a 
variety  of  pieces  from  the  year  1728  to   \7^7  V 
of  these  the  most  important,  by  their  size,  are^ 
**  The  Art  of  Dancing,'*  an  amusement  to  which 
in  his  youth  he  was  partial;  and  a  version   of 
iiawkins  Browne's  poem  De  Animi  Immortalitate* 
To  any  distinguished  rank  as  a  poet  he  has  no 
claim ;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  his  versifr- 
.  cation  is  smooth,  and  sometimes  elegant, .  though 
deficient  in  vigour;  and  that  several  of  his  smaller 
productions   eflferves<^e   with  humour   and    well 
chosen  satire. 

As  a  writer  in  prose,  he  is  entitled  to  more  es- 
timation, whether  his  matter  or  manner  be  con- 
sidered. Metaphysical  theology  appears  to 
have  been  his  fa Vim rite  study;  and  his  first 
jprtditctionin  this  litie  was  published  in  IfSTk 
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under    the    appellation   of  "  A   Free   Iniquity 
into  the   Origin   of  Evil,   in   six   letters,"    oc- 
tavo;  a  subject,  perhaps,  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, and  >vhich  he  endeavoured,  though  "vrith 
little  success,  to  explain  on  new  principles.     His 
temerity  in  limiting  the  power  of  Omnipotence 
in  the  production  of  fh/siad  good  and  evil,  and 
his  absurd  hypothesis  with  mgard  to  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  subjected  him  to  much  censure, 
and  to  a  most  ma«terly  refutation  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Johnson^  who  declared,  what  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  he  actually  felt  in  advanced  life,  that 
old  age  would  shew  him,  that  much  of  his  book 
had  "  no  other  purpose  than  to  perplex  the  scru- 
pulous, and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  im- 
pious presumption,  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity  * 
Yet  it  cannot  in  justice  be  denied,  that  these 
letters  contain  some  acute  disquisitions,  and  a 
few  very  happy  illustrations. 

The  metaphysical  and  argumentative  genius  of 
Mt.  Jenyns  led  him  into  much  anxious  enquiry 
aad  research  ;  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  ecrrly 
in  life  tinctured  with  fanaticism ;  and  that,  with 
BO  uncommon  transition,  he  became  sceptical 
and  deistical,  and  at  last  reposed  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  Deeming  it  a  duty  to  mal^e  ktiown 
t^e  series  of  argument  which  led  to  hk  conviction, 
he  published,  in  1776^  his  "  View   of  *be  ijfc- 
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ternal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  12mo.; 
a  book  which  has  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
piouSy  one  party  conceiving  it  friendly,  and  the 
^ther  inimical,  to  genuine  religion.     That  he  was 
sincere  in  his  belief,  there  is  little  doubt;  but  the 
ground  which  he  has  taken  appears  not  tenable, 
and  the  complete  opposition  that  he  attempts  to 
establish  between  faith  and  reason,  does  not  seem 
calculated  either  to  amend  the  vicious  or  recal  • 
the  sceptic.     Setting  aside,  however,  the  pecu-  . 
liarity  of  his  system,  the  work  has  in  it  much 
.that  may  be  of  essential  service  to  Christians  of 
every  denomination. 

The  last  production  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "  Disquisitions  on  various  Sub- 
jects," 8vo.  was  published  in  1782,  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  its  author;  abounding  in  hypo-, 
tbetical  and  eccentric  argument,  occasionally 
mingled  with  acute  and  lively  illustration.  He 
is  a  defender,  in  this  volume,  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  mankind;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
wild  doctrine  of  his  former  work,  asserts,  that 
Christianity  is  "  so  adverse  to  all  the  principles 
of  human  reason,  that  if  brought  before  her  tri- 
bunal, it  must  be  inevitably  condemned." 

To  these  publications  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which  were  ' 
popular  in  their  day,  we  have  to  add  his  contri- 
butions to  the  World*    In  humour,  vivacity,  and 
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wit,  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  pa- 
pers in  the  collection,  and  bring  strongly  to  our 
recollection,  especially  in  N^  153,  the  manner  of 
Addison*.  The  defence  of « the. Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  transmigrwdon,  in  N^  l6l3,  is  conducted 
with  exquisite  Immour,  and  the  lesson  of  retribu- 
tion  is  most  strikingly  impressive.  The  observa* 
tions  on  Good  and  Bad  Company  in  N^  125,  tha 
^ssay  on  Masters  and  Servants  ift  1579  Bnd  the. 
charabter  of  Sir  Harry  Prigg  in  N^  178,  are 
written,  like  the  two  numbers  previously  noticed^ 
with  great  skill,>  and  knowledge  of  the  subjeSt, 
and  with  a  happy  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay.  • 
The  style  of  our  author,  not  only  in  these  par. 
pers,  but  in  all  his  prose  works,  is  of  uncommoa* 
excellence ;  it  is  truly  English,  both  in  its  con- 
struction, and  in  its  chdice  of  words,  and  most 
valuable  for  its  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simpli- 
city. 

.■  In  bis  private  character,  Mr.  Jenyns  was  highly 
respectiible ;  he  wa8(  social,  hospitable,  and  cha^ 
writable;  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  moral 
and  religioui^,  duties,  and  singularly  engaging  asji 
.Companion.  He  died,  without  issue^  ^ter  a  short 
illness,  and  at  the  advanced. age  of  ^^ght^-threily 
ipn  the*  IBib  Qf  December  17;87'  .| 

'*■.'•!...'«  1* ..  t       .  /  .    /  ;  ■  .  '.   -  .  •  I ' ". 

Vol,  ▼•  V 
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James  Tilson.  Of  this  contributor,  to.  the 
WoM'  little  m<a^  is  known,  thma  thatfae  Jwas  for 
several  years  British  Consul  at  Cadfz^  and:  died 
there  about  1760«>  N^  ^7y  an  ironical .  deKri)>- 
tion  of  the  then  feshionable.gaming-iiouses  of  the 
metropolis;  N^  67 <,  on ''the  necessity  of::niora^ 
rectitude  for  the  acquiiitipn  of  Taste ';  Noe..  \6fi 
and  17^  the  Game  of  Happinessi^  an 'allegory;  and 
N^  1  j^;  containing  a  plan  for  a  Rieceptacle  of 
Suicides,  are'the  compositions -of  Mt<wTil90li,vicad 
reil^much  credit  upon  his  taste  and-iitemry 
talents. 


Edward  Lovibond,  the  son  of  a  gentleodflfi 
of  property^  Was  lk>rh  in  Middlesex,  and .  educated 
at  <^ei  school  of  ICi&g^ton;  He  cultivated  poetry 
af  tan  amusement;  and,  ten  years  after' iiis  deaths 
kaiitucother  cojleicfed '  and  published  ^his  ipoenfs^ 
Of  <h^  fii^ papeur  ^hich  hei  wrote *for XhJb\W[wiAf 
th^iltsV  N^^Si  (^ittidns  the  best  of  his  poc^tic^ 
pieces,  under  the\title  of  <' The  Tears  ofiOM 
May-Day.'^  His  verses,  with  this  exception,  do 
not  arise  much  above  mediocrity;    his  longest 
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poiem,  '^  Julia's  Printed  Letter/^  is  tedious;  and 
the  ^^  Imitation  from  Ossian's  Poems^  falls,  like 
every  other  attempt  oiP  the  kind,  far  below  the 
prose  of  Macpherson ;  yet  to  "  The  Mulberry*- 
Tree^  we  must  allow  much  spirit,  ingenuity,  and 
pleasantry. 

His  numbers  in  the'  Worid^  beside  that  which 
we  have  just  mentioned^  are,  N®  93,  on  Pedantry 
and  its  opposite  fault;  N^94y  on  the  Abuses  of 
Conversation ;  and  Nos.  132  and  134,  on  Pro* 
vidence  and  its  laws.  The  speculations  of  Mr. 
Loiabond,'  especially  those  which  refute  the 
popular  opinions  >vith' respect  to  Providence,  aie 
among  the  most  Valuable  of  the  .few  seridiii 
piipets;to  be  found  in  the  World,  Mr.  Loviboiid 
died  m'VfTh'y  axidhis  poems  have ;be^  admittol 
into  the  late  collections  bf  the  Bridsh  Poets  by 
Andersen  and  Park. 


*  3 


John  EoTLB,  Earl  of  CdRX 'aki>  Orrei^t^ 
waa  b^m:  in  1707*  He  'v9^  Wrly  placed  undet 
the  care  of  Mr« Fenton^  the : poet;  thai .^seiU' to 
W^stminsibeF  school,  aniA  ^qisl^  his  leducatio^  at 
Christ^church,  Oxford.'  He  took  his  seat  ix^^iUt 
House  of  Pem^  in  17^2;' Md  •  vigerbiisiy:  4^ 
posed  -the '' Walpole  mdmilitit^^  -  Litdratttii^ 
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however,  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  afid  he 
'   dually  relinquished  public  affairs,  for  the  tiore 
elegant  and  tranquil  allurements  of   classical- 
research. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Literary  world  was 
in  the  character  of  editor  of  the  dramatic  work^ 
of  his  ancestor,  Roger  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  he 
printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1739>  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
pufaQication  of  his  own,  containing  an  imitatiobf 
of  two  Odes  of  Horace,  accompanied  by  re^ 
marks  on  the  Roman  Bard  and  his  various 
translators;  an  elegant  trifle,  which  yiet  e%i 
hibited  considerable  taste,  and  was  the  precursor 
6f  a  much  more,  elaborate  work ;  for  in  1751  hef 
presented  the  public  with  a  valuable  and  cor* 
riect  "  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  Letter^  and 
an  Essay  on  Pliny's  Life."  Few  versions  have 
been  better  received  than  was  this,  on  its  first 
appearance ;  and,  though  it  has  since  been 
^perseded  by  the  labours  of  Mr.Melmoth,  who 
hajs  absolutely  rivalled  his  original,  it  may  still 
occasionally  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  ' 
;•  During  the  same  year  which  produced  his 
Pliny,  Lord  Orrery  published  ♦'  Remarks  on  the 
life  and  Writihgs  of  Dr,  Swift^  the  most  popular 
of  hispr<»iucJioB8^  and  whidi^wfl^iftddnessed  in, 
A  series  of  letters  to  \)ia  «w:wA  vysv*  "^v^  ^ia& 
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eccentric  and  very  celebrated  character  his  hoid-i 
ship  had  become  intimately  acquainted  while 
resident  upon  his  ,  estate  in  Ireland ;  and .  th^ 
Dean  returned  his  attentions  by  the  most  cordial 
esteem.  The,  Letters  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and,  abounding  in  well-authenticated 
anecdote,  and,  at  the  same  tiihey  containing 
many  keen  strictures  on  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  Dean,  attracted  much  criticism  and  reply* 
The  portrait,  however,  though  sometimes  deeply 
shaded,  has  been  considered,,  by  those  who  were 
best  able  to  judge,  as  no  luifaithful  likeness. 

In  1753,  Lord  Orrery  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Cork,  and  during  the  subsequent  year 
he  visited  Italy,  residing  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Florence,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  Tuscany, 
he  had  meditated  in  a  series  of  letters,;  twelve 
indeed  of  these  epistles  were  found  coinpleted> 
after  his  death,  and  were  published  in.  1774. 

His  Lordship  was  twice  married,  and  epjoyed 
with  both  his  wives  an  uncommon  share  of  do<^ 
mestic  happiness*  He  died  at  ,his  seat,  at 
Marston  in  Somersetshire,  in  November  1762, 
and  iu  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  baying  fulr 
filled  the  duties^  iq£  life  with  unsullied  integrity, 
and  acquired  .00  incpnsiderable  idme  as  a  scholac 
and  a  man  of  tufte.  ■   .   -x '  '  f 

The  pi^rs  which  this  fiiiiableiioU«(nfQ  coiir 
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tributed  to  die  Worlds  are  not  among  tbe  happiest 
e^rts  in  that  collection.  Nos.  47  and  6Sy  Which 
detail  the  adventures  of  the  Piimkin  family,  are 
intended  as  a  ridicule  on  the  practice  of  duelliug; 
but  the  humour  is  extravagant,  aiid  the  incidents 
tre  too  improbable  to  produce  the  effect  that  was 
intended.  N^  l6l  is  descriptive  of  the  ftital 
CDllBequences  in  young  people, of  a  disposition 
tod  jeasy  and  compliant;  and  N^  185,  ascribed  to 
ttkt  andior  by  Lord  Orfbrd,  is  occupied  by  the 
mgdlar  vexatibn  bf  a  husband  on  his  iirife^s  de» 
votedness  to  the  will  of  her  father. 


.  ^William  Whitehead,  the  son  of  a  baker 
atiCambridge,  was  born  in  the  year  1715,  and, 
ftxbilkiting  a  strong  piiopensity  for  literature,  was 
Admitted  a  sizar,  and  subsequently  a  scholar,  of 
Cli|lPd4iall.  He  was  distinguiishecl  in  due  time 
by  a  fellowship,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
travelling  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen;  one 
Hesiflt  of  which  was,  ah  appointment  as  register 
ikd  secretary  of  the  ordei^  of  ^e  Batb*-  'He 
thA^  devoted  his  talents  to  poetry,  and  in  1757 
Was  ct^ted  poet  laureat.  He  willbe  i^oiX  ^d* 
yantageously  known  to  posterity  as  a  d^ramatic 
nlviler  ji  his  ^  Romftn  f  athei^  and  ^  CreUsa^"^  trar 
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gedies,  and  his  **  School  for  Lovers"  a  comedy, 
possessing  considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1785 ; 
was  succeeded  in  the  Laureatship  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wartoa,  and  w£|s  honoured  with  a  biographical 
sketch  from  the. pen  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maaon. 

Of  the  three  essays  which  he  sent  to  the 
Worlds  N^;12,  on  the  prevailing  taste  of  Qhinese 
Architecture,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  is  rep^aij^a- 
ble,.that  the  rage  for  Gothic  Architecture,  which, 

.is  now. ^.conspicuous,  J^  b^i^  ^general  for 
same  time  previous  to  ,4^e  introduction  of  the 

.  oriental  c^twne  r    ^' «.  few  yeans  yigp,''.  observes 

.  Mr.  Whitiji^y  "^every  tiling; was;  Qothip;/  ftur 
houaes, our, beds,  our  bookcases,  and  our.couc^bes, 
weoeaU  ^copied  from  -some  parts  x>r  other  Qf  .our 
old   calbedf|tls.'\  It  may   be  added,.  hpwein»r, 

.that  the  arc^itectu^  jsty}e  of  ouri^jVPJ^&tqrs.  is 
now  copied  with  much  more  propriety  wdfideUty 

itii^a.to&k.place  in  t^  jdays  of  Mr.  FitZ7A4ftin> 
iiQtwithst^Ading  Horaqe  Walpole;)}ad€pian^eBced 
his.  opemtipBB  »t  Strawberry-hilL    We.  hjEivie  onjy 

•furthex  to  relate,  that  N^iPy  on. the  iml^c^ity 

;and  obsconi^  X^f  ..^vel-writers,  and  ,No;5|^.  on 
Jibe  jnisfottunee  attendant  on  male  beau^,.  cpm* 

-plete  the  coikqK)siticms  of  ^hjs  gentleman  in  .the 
World. 


J 
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Richard  Berenger.  Of  Mr*  Bcrcnger  little 
more  has  been  hithertol^nsinitted,  than  that  he 
was  for  several  years  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to 
his  Majesty;  that  he  published,  in  1771 9   **  The 
'  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,'^  in  two  vo> 
.'  Itimes,  qaarto ;    that  he  was  the  author-  of  some 
poetical  pieces  in  Dodsley^s  collection,  and  of 
some  papers  in  the  World;  and  that,  in  bis  man- 
ners and  education,  he  was  elegant  and  accom- 
-plished.      His  History  of  Horsemanship  exhibits 
^■tiiucb  research,  and  a  mind  tinctured  with  no 
•sittall'  portion  of  ancient  literature ;    and  of  his 
poems  anci  essays  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
th^  merit  the  encomium  due  to  ingenuity.     Mr. 
Bertoger  died  about  the  year  1783. 
'••No;  79i  his  first  paper  in  the  IVorldy  paints,  in 
'jui((  colours,  the  too  often  fatal  consequences,  in 
jfemale  minds,  of  a  strong  addiction  to  roroai\ce- 
reading;    No.  156  is  occupied  in  the  ridicule  of 
'W  species  of'  coxcomb,  which  has,  more  >  than 
'on<)e,- since  the  date  of  this  paper,  infested  the 
walks  of  public  life,  and  whose  ojbject  is;  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  apathy  and  insendbilit^; 
and  No.  202  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  useless 
and  gorgeous  finery  of  the  military  dress  of  this 
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country.  The  canto,  likewise,  on  the  Birth-day 
of  Shakspcare,  in  No.  1709  has  been  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Berenger. 


Sir  James  Marriot,  Knt.  LL.D.  the  son 
of  an  attorney  in  Hatton-Garden,  was  boni  about 
the  year  1731.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Cambridge;  and  having  been  fortunate  enou^  10 
obtain  the. patronage  of  .th^  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  consequence 
of  the  assistance  which  he  gave  him  in  .the  an- 
'langement;  of  his  library,  he  speedily  acquired 
the  honours  which  his  college  had  to  bestow.  In 
17^.4  he  was  elected,,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Dickins^ 
master  of  Trinity-hall ;  and  in  the  same  year  he . 
was  appointed  advocat,^^enU  to  his  Majesty, 
and  .had  the  honour  of.kliighthood  conferred 
upon  him.  •  Soon  aft^\yfLrds^hc  received  th^ 
further  promotion  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  vacated  by  Sir^peprge  Hay.  He  was 
twice  the  representativetforthQ  borough  of  Sud- 
bury, and  occasionally  spoke  in  defence  of  ad- 
ministration. He  died  at  his  seat  at  Twinsted- 
hall  in  Essex,  on  March*  the  21st,  1803,  and  ip 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  publications  of  Sir  James  may  be  divided 
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into  l^dy  poetical,  and  miscellaneous. produc- 
tions. In  the  first  of  these  departments  he  hat 
given  to  the  public  two  works,  namely,  ^  The 
Case  of  the  Dutch  Prizes  taken  in  the  War  before 
last,''  1759  ;  "The  Rights  and  Privilege  of  both 
the  Universities,  and  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  particuliur,  defended,  in  a  Chatge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  tke  Peace 
at  Cambridge,  Oct.  10,  1768 ;  also  4ii  ai^gaiiicnt 
iA  the  Case  of  the  Colleges  of  Christ  and  Emar 
nuel,"  printed  in  1769«  His  poetvy,  ccMMitliDg 
principally  of  lyric  effusions,  was  originaUytdr- 
eulated  for  private  amusement,' but  was  aftevward 
Intrdduced  into  Dodsley^s  •  Collection,  and  into 
^U-s  Fugitive  Poetry;  it  di8pla3fs  some  pleasing 
-and  well-conceived  imagery,  in  metre  corcecitaiid 
polished. 

His  essays  in  the  World  are,  N^  117^  on 'the 
feishionable  admiration  of  Chinese  and  -Gothic 
architecture;  N*^  121,  the  Vision  of  Pamaasfis, 
and  N^  199,  on  the  GerUeel  Mania.  Of  tkme^ 
the  second  possesses  a  considerable  share  oJP  ima- 
gination, and  is  conducted  with  much  critical 
-propriety;  it  is,  indeed;  by  far  the  best  of  the 
-groupe,  though  the  third  has  a  claim  to  appfo- 
-bation  for  its  satiric  humour. 
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Sir  David  Dalrymplb^  Xoed  Hailbs^ 
was  born  at  Edinbargh  in  17^6 ;  and,  afiter  an 
education  at  Eton  school,  he  visited  the  uhivei^ 
sity  of  Utrecht,  for  the  puipose  of  stndyiqg  the 
civil  law ;  whence  returning  to  Scotland  in  Vfi4£9 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  le^l  proli^ieiH 
and  entered  at  the  Scotch  bar  in  1748.  l^hbugh 
not  celebrated  for  either  powerful  or  graceful 
elocution,  his  knowledge  of  the  mimitis  of  ^his 
profession  was  profound,  and  his  classical  ao* 
quirements  were  equally  solid  dnd  extensive* '  In 
March  1766,  being  appointed  a  judge  of -the 
court  -of  Session,  he  assumed,  according  to  cus- 
tom, the  title  of  Lord  Hailes.  In  this  situation 
he  has  been  celebrated,  with  justice,  for  his  in- 
tegrity, ability,'  and  unwearied  attention. 

As  a  scholar  and  ati  author.  Lord  Hailes  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country;  his  works 
are  numerous,  and  full  of  well-authenticated  in^ 
ibrmation,  especially  those  which  relate  to  na* 
tional  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  the  editor, 
also,  of  various  old  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
-a  most  valuable  •  contributor  to  the  Biographia 
.Britannica,  and  maiiy  periodical  publications. 
Of  what  may  be  tinned  his  original  composi- 
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tionS)  the  principal  are,  '^  Annals  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to.  17769  1779 ;  a  work  highly  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Jdhnsoji,  who  declares  it  to  he  '^  a  book 
"whichwill  always  sell;  it  has  such  a  stability  of 
dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a 
|)imctuaUty  of -citation.  I  never  before/'  he  adds, 
jrciui  Scotch  hifi(tofy  with  certainty;"*  '*  Disqui* 
mtioDB  coQcerpjnf  tjbe  Antiquity  of  the  Christiaa 
X3hui)ch,*.  1783;  and  "  An  Enquiry  into  the. 
Secondaly  Causes  which  Mf.  Gibbon  has  assigned 
•for  the  rapid  Gi«)wth  of  Christianity ,''  4to,  1786, 
ibotli  ptoductipns  which  display  ^at  learning, 
fuad.Btrong  argumentative  powers.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Lord  (iailes  to  have  written  a  Bio^ 
grapUa  Scotic^na,  some  specimens  of  which  he 
.actually  published;  but  his  death,  which  took 
place  oil  November  29th,  1792,  in  the  sixtyr* 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  arrested  the  completion 
of  his  design. 

To  both  the  World  and  the  Mirror  Lord 
Haileslcnt  his  assistance;  his  contributions  to 
the  .latter  we  shall  hereafter  notice :  in  the  for- 
mer he  wa&'the  writer  of  three  papers,  No.  140, 
a  meditati6n  in  a 'library ;  No.  147,  ^  classi/icar 
lion  of  writcrs^  on  glass  windows ;  and  No.  204^ 

*  ^  Boswtlhlikii JohDion,  vol.  iii.  p*  54«^    ' 
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containing  the  scheme  of  a  tax  on  good  thingSi^ 
These  papers  are  written  both  with-  humour  and- 
spirit.  ^  .       ► 


■.»■■•■- 


The  Hon.  Hamilton  Boyle,  the  second  son 
of  John  'Earl  of  Cork  and.  Orrcjy,  wa^  bom 
February  the  23d,  1729-30.  He  wa3  entered  at» 
Oxford  in  June  1748.  and  beqame  a  student  of, 
Christ  Church  in  the  subsequent  December^  In. 
May  17^3  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of. 
LL.  B.;.  and  on  his  father's  decease,  in.  1762^  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  family  estatea^^  He  was. 
created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  diplproa^  and  High: 
Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1763,- 
and  died,  prematurely  and  unmarried,  in  Janu- 
ary 1764. 

This  young  nobleman  inherited  the  talents  of 
his  illustrious  family ;  he.  was  pleasing  in  his  mflji- 
ners,  and  highly  accomplished  in  his  mental  en** 
dowments.  The  two  essays  which  he  haa  .written^ 
in  the  Worldy  are  promising  specimens  of  wha.^i 
might  have  been  expected  from  hiim,  hi^;he  ^ur-t 
vived  some  years  longer*,  His  first  papeiv  N^60,, 
exposes  to  just  ridicule  the  foolifh  and :eyti[ava«- 
gant  .cu&toip,  at  thattime  io^l  voguei  of  giving, 
vails  to  servants :  and  N<^  170  is  aa  admirabWi^^:: 
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proof  of  the  ostentadon  so  frequently  attendant 
on  public  charity;  a  species  of  pride  which  is  but 
too  often  gratified  at  the  expence  of  indigent, 
though  worthy  relatives. 


Mr.  Parr  ATT.  To  this  gentleman,  the  writer 
of  a  few  poems  in  Dodsle/s  Collection,  have  been 
ascribed  Nos.  38  and  74  in  the  World.  The  first 
contains  the  complaint  of  a  husband  on  his  wife's 
extravagant  attachment  to  Chinese  furniture;  and 
the  vecond  is  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  night  is  spent  by  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  society,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
••  Ode  to  Night,"  of  no  very  prominent  merit* 


John  Gilbert  Cooper  was  bom  in  1723/ 
and  resided  at  Thurgartom  Priory,  his  fiEunily  setit^^ 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He' was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  in  1743  Was  entered  a  FellbW 
Co«iim6ner  of  Trinity  College,  Catnbridge.  Chi 
leaving  the  University  he  marricfd  Susanna,  datigh^ 
tet  of  William  Wri^te,  Esq.  with' whom  belong 
^ji'y^  a  more  than  iboiniiion  share  of  conjiigal 
fdidty. 
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This  reptitation  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  an  .authoi^y 
though  onco  coiisidorarhk,  has  now  greatly  •  de- 
clined; poetry  and  criticism  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  cultivation }  and  iii  the  first  of  these 
departments  he  may  be  pronounced  occdsitmally 
elegant  and  easy ;  that  to  obtain  this  praise,  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Muses,  was  the  summit  of  hil 
ambition,  appears  from  his  own  declaration  in  the 
following  lines :  , 

The  vi'lets  round  the  moantam*s  feet. 

Whose  hamble  gems  unheeded  bIow» 

Are  to  the  shepherd's  smell  more  sweet 

Than  lofty  cedars  on  its  brow. 

Let  the  loud  Epic  sotmd' the  alarms 

Of  dreadful  war,  and  heroes  sprung 

Ftpm  some  immortal  ancestry. 

Clad  m  impenetrable  arms 

"By  Vulcan  forg'd  :  my  lyre  is  strung 

With  softer  chords ;  my  Muse,  mote  free. 

Wanders  thfough  Pindus'  humbler  ways 

Iq  amiable  nmplidtyr 

Unstudy'd  are  her  artless  lays. 

She  asks  no  laurel  for  her  brows; 

Careless  of  censure  or  of  praise. 

She  haunts. where  tender  myrtle  grows; 

Ponder  of  happiness  than  iame. 

To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  rose,-    - 

Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name*'     .  •« 

This  quotation  is' taken  from  his  *  Epistles  t« 
liis  Frieflds  in  Town,  fr6m  Aristippud  in  llb'tire^ 
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menty"  with  the  exception  of  hla  beaatifdl  **•  Song 
So  WtDitndsL,"  the  most  pLeaaing  of  hia  poess. 
His  other  productions  in  vene  are,  ^  The  Power 
of  Harmony,''  printed  in  1  T-^Oj  in  imitation  of  ^ 
Pleasures  of  Imagination :  several  pieces  in  te 
Museum  of  Dodsley ;  ^  The  Genius  of  Britain^ 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  ir<36;  the  '*'  Tomb  of 
Shakspeare,  a  Vision;"  the  ^  Call  of  Aristippas, 
an  Epistle  to  Mark  Akenside,  M.D  f  a  "^  Fatfaer^s 
Advice  to  his  Son  ;*"  and  translations  of  the  ^  King 
of  Prussian's  Epistle  to  Voltaire,"  and  of  the  **  Ver 
Vert^  of  Gresset. 

The  chief  prose  works  of  3Ir.  Cooper  consist 
of  "  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  &c  "  8vo.  1749,  and  **  Letters  on  Taste,' 
8vo.  1734.  The  first  of  these  publications, 
which,  though  once  popular,  is  now^  little  valued, 
involved  its  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Warburton, 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  petulance  and 
presumption  of  the  Biographer ;  but  the  ^  Letten 
on  Tasted  redeemed  his  credit,  and  may  be  still 
perused  with  interest;  they  are  more  remarkable, 
however,  for  splendour  of  style  and  imagery  than 
for  strength  of  reasoning,  and  are  occasionally 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  afiectation. 
^, The  pixels  which  Mr.  Cooper  contributed  to 
tihe  WarHut  Nf  110,  onpexsoDt  who  live  in  «a 
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extravagant  style  without  any  visible  means  of 
support;  and  N*  159y  including  a  ludicrous 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  de- 
cayed actors :  they  ar^  ^vritten  with  vivacity  and 
Ipirit,  though  inferior  to  many  other  essays  in 
Ae  collection. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  disciple  of  the  Shaftsburian 
school,  and  a  zealous  admirer,  not  only  of  the 
noble  founder  of  this  sentimental  philosophy,  but 
of  its  well-known  advocates  Hutchesou  and  Aken- 
side.  He  was,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
useful  and  amiable.  He  died  on  April  the 
14th,  1769. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Cole,  an  assistant  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was  the  author  of  N® 
78  and  N*  86  in  the  World;  the  jfirst  a  pleasing 
parallel  between  female  dress  and  the  art  of 
painting ;  and  the  second  a  review  of  the  moral 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 


William  PvLTSNEr,  Earl  oi  Bath.   With 
this  nobleman  we  commence  th€  notice  6t  {hose 

VOL.V.  X 


^r^rs,  who  .each  con^r^bu,t;e4  but  a  ^iiigjie  ^ 

^r  to  Uie  jf^orlfl.    ^he  mc^t  prominent  ie^f^ 

in, the  life  of  Pult(e:iiey  was  his  steady,  long>  9a^i 

/onniflabic  oppysition  to  the  measi^ies   pf  Sir 

]Blo))ert  Walpqle,  on  w^ose   resigi^a^n  he  ftc- 

qui):ed  his  tjtle  of  Earl  of  Bath,  but  Iq^  )x}s  ,pof(ll- 

larity.    £[e  was  ^.writer  in  most  of  t^e  political 

journals  €>f  t)\e  day,  and   p^rticuJacly  in  ih^ 

jCraftsinan.    T!o  t^e  WwJ^i  when  in  h^  ^l^r 

sixth  ye^r,  l\e  contriibuted  J^9  17,  de§criptiye  .^^f 

the  manriers  and  divers;o,ns  of  I^e^ma(rket;  ft 

~  jpapej  whic^,  if  n^^  remarkable  either  ioi  its  yi)fi 

or  style,  presents  a  faithful  picture,  at  least,  pf 

the  folly  and  degradation  so  frequently  attendant 

on  this   fashionable  amusement.     The  Earl  of 

Bath  died,  without  issue,  on  June  8th,  1764, 

j^d  sev^ty^six. 


JRiLjriA^  J5uN€<XMBE  was  boi;n  in  -the  jrg^ 
16^0,  and  at  t|ie  age  of  sixteen  wa^  ej^^ei]!^ 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office;  but  relin^ishe$i 
this  employment  for  literature  and  domestic  re- 
tirement in  1725.  The  jcear  following  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Mr.  Hnghes,  the  poet,  of  whose 
,ppp;ns  l)e^)|bs^qi}^ntly  became  t^e  e^litpr.    As  a 
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translator,  and  an  essayist.  The  miscellaneous 
poetry  of  Mr.  Duncomfoe  is  riot  of  sunicient  iih- 
pottiChee  to  be  particularized;  but,  as  a  dra- 
ihaitrc  writer,  his  "  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,^  t!bough 
never  popular,  may  be  pronounced  an  eifbrt  of 
considerable  merit.  Of  his  translations,  his 
Horace,  in  two  volumes,  executed  with  the  assis- 
tance of  his  son,  and  published  ill  1757  and  1759, 
and  afterwards  in  four  volumes,  in  1764,  is  en- 
titled to  no  small  praise.  His  essays,  letiers,  &c. 
a)re  numerous;  but  his  contribution  to  the  tVortd 
is  limited  t!o  N^  Sl4,  containing  Prosperity  and 
Jidv&sUy,  an  Allegory ;  a  production  alike  ex- 
cellent both  with  regard  to  ite  imagery  and  its 
Aiorai.  After  a  life  singularly  virtuous  aiid  in- 
nocent, Mr.  Buncombe  died  iii  the  year  l769* 


'/I 
Tnt  Rbv.  John  Duncombz,  ^tBe  only  son  of 

^  V^lliam,  was  born  in  I729i  ana  finished  his  edu- 

ti^oxk  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cani^bndge,  of 

wlich  he  afterwards  became  fellow.     He  eiitereci 

into  orders  in  1753 ;  and,  through  the  patiionieige 

cff  Archbishop  Herring,  and  his  successors  in  ue 

primacy,  obtained  sufficient  chiircK  preferment 

to  secifre  his  independency.    He  roarned  inl701 

t&e  daughter  o^  Joseph  Eugtimorei  Elq.  fuia  oe- 
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voted  the  residue  of  his  life  to  literatUFe  and 
social  leisure.  His  poems,  of  which  the  **  FemiD- 
ead/^  published  in  1754,  is  the  best  and  most 
elaborate,  are  numerous.  He  composed  likewise 
a  variety  of  prose  essays,  some  sermons,  ^nd 
some  papers  illustrative  of  Topographical  Anti- 
quities. He  was  the  editor  also  of  Letters  by 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  by  the  Earl  of  Corke,  and  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  forming  three  separate  pub- 
lications. He  was  a  writer  both  in  the  Wofid 
and  Connoisseur;  contributing  to  the  former  if 
S6y  a  very  rational  invective  on  the  folly  of  sacri- 
£cing  rural  pleasures  to  wine  and  cards.  He 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  truly  amiable  and  useful 
man;  and  his  death,  in  January  1786^  was  regret* 
ted"by  numerous  friends. 


,  Francis  Coventrye.  To  this  Gentleman, 
the  author  of  "  Pompey  the  Little,'^  and  of  some 
poems  in  Dodsle/s  collection,  we  are  indebted 
for  N**  15  of  the  Worldy  including  some  just 
remarks  on  the  various  kinds  of  gardening  which 
have  prevailed  in  tliis  island,  and  exemplifying^ 
in  the  description  of  the  villa  and  grounds  of 
Squire  Mushroom,  the'  folly  of  imitating,  on  a. 
small  scale,  what  could  only  be  designed  for  ex- 
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tent  of  domain,  or  peculiar  disposition  of  ground. 
Mr.  Coventrye  was  the  minister  of  the  donative 
of  Edgwarc,  and  died  in  1759.  His  paper  dis- 
plays both  humour  and  taste,  nor  is  the  style 
inferior  to  that  which  is  usually  exhibited  by  the 
writers  of  the  World. 


Robert  Dodsley,  an  instance  of  merit  emerg- 
ing  from  great  obscurity,  was  born  in  1703. 
His  parents  being  very  poor,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  service ;  and  while  in  the 
capacity  of  footman  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  he  pub- 
lished by  subscription  a  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery ;"  this  attempt, 
from  its  very  singularity,  drew  him  into  notice ; 
and  writing  shortly  afterwards  his  dramatic 
piece  called  "  The  Toy-shop,"  it  was  shewn  to 
Pope,  who  immediately  saw  its  merit,  and  pro- 
cured its  representation  on  the  stage  in  1735. 
With  the  profits  arising  from  this  and  his  former 
production  he  commenced  bookseller  in  Pall- 
Mali,  and  by  industry  and  integrity  acquired  " 
the  first  employment  in  his  line.  From  this 
period,  likewise,  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
talents  both  as  an  author  and  editor;  in  the 
iirst-Df  these  provinces  his  "'Economy  of  Human 


y 
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Life,^  hi8  «  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,''  aud  Ms  «  F,ables,* 
form  his  best  works;  and  in  the  second,  his 
"  Collection  of  Plays  by  old.  Authors/'  hi« 
"  Collection  of  JPoems  by  diflferent  eminent 
Hands/'  and  his  outline  of  the  **  Preceptor/*  re- 
flect much  credit  on  his  judgment  and  research. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Dodsley  also  that  we  are  indebted^ 
not  only  for  great  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  the 
WoMy  as  sole  proprietor,  but  for  the  very  name 
by  which  it  is  known ;  he,  during  a  consuUatimi 
on  the  subject,  having  happily  proposed  its  pre- 
sent title.  He  ventured  likewise  to  add  his 
name  to  the  list  of  its  writers,  by  the  contribution 
of  K^  32 ;.  in  which,  with  a  large  share  of  wit 
an^  pleasantry,  he  has  described  Criticism  as  a 
contagious  disease,  and  prescribed,  what  he  ima- 
gines, an  effectual  remedy.  A ftei;  realising  an 
ample  fortune^  Mr.  Dodsley  died  of  the  gout  in 
17p4. 


Sir  Charles  Ha»nburt  Williams,  K.  B. 
This  gentleman,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Hanbury^.  a 
director  of  the  South-Sea  company,  was  thrice 
successively  a  representative  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  and  in  1744  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  Bath*  In  the  ^ear  ^174fij  he  wi|&  sent  ambafi^a* 


• 
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dor  to  th6  Court  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  died  in  1759>  a  few  months 
subsequent  to  his  return  from  Russia.     He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  small  poems  written 
with  ease   and  spirit,  and  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  volumes  of  Dodsley  and  other  col- 
lectors.    His  only  prose  composition  virhich  has 
been  published,  forms  N''  37  of  the  Worlds  and 
contains,  in  the  history   of  Mary  Trueman,  a 
most  striking  detail,  partly  serious,  and  partly 
ludicrous,  of.  the  miseries  of  dependence.     Being 
of  unusual  length,  it  was  prefaced  by  the  editor 
in  these  terms :  "  The  fcfllotlring.  letter  is  written 
with  so  much  nature  and  simplicity,  that,  rather 
than  curtail  it  of  its  length,  I  have  thought  proper 
(as  1  ontfe  did  before)  to  extend  my  paper  to 
another  hUf  sheet  ;^'    a  compliment  which  the 
narrative  of  Sir  Charles  highly  merited. 


William  Hayward  Roberts,  D.  D.  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  where, 
after  the  usual  previous  degrees,  he  was  created 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1773,  and,  in  1781,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barnard  as  provost  of  Eton  College 
Th^  productions  of  Dr.  Roberts  are  chiefly  po* 
etacftl ;  and  of  ^^  his  ^  Jftdah  feestdfed/'in  six 
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books,  p^Dteci  in  two  vols,  8yo.  in  1775,  i^  a , 
respectable  pjroof  of  bis  taIentS|  lu/s  pi^t]^  s^nd  his 
genius.  .  He  died  at .  Eton  in.l791;,*^d  about 
three  years  ^fter  his.  decease,  were  published  by 
his  som  his  father's  "  Corrections  of  various  Pas- 
sages  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;" a  work  of  considerable  value. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  the  author  of  N^  45  of  the 
World;  a  most  witty  and  ingenious  paper  on  the 
subject  of  posts,  and,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  collection. 


Mr.  Whitaker.  N*^  83,  on  the  manufactory 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
correspondent,  who  was  a  serjeant  at  law,  and 
died  at  Chertsey.  He  is  remembered  as  a  man 
of  great  humour;  and  the  present  paper  certainly 
warrants  the  record,  for  in  point  of  sly  yet  severe 
irony  it  has  few  rivals. 


Thomas  Mulso,  the  son  of  Thomas  Mulso, 
Esq.  of  Twywell,  in  t^i^gunty  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  brother  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  was  bred  to 
thela\v;  but  declined  practice  on  inheriting  the 
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paternal  estate.  He  was  subsequently,  how- 
ever, a  registrar  of  Peterborough,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  In  176S  he  published 
"  Calistus,  or  the  Man  of  Fashion,  and  Sophro- 
nius,  or  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  Dialogues  ^ 
and  to  the  World  he  contributed  N®  131,  •  R  • 
Dream ;  shewing  "  how  ill  the  various  parts  of 
life  are  generally  suited  to  the  persons  who  ap- 
pear in  them  :**  it  contains  much  good-humoured 
satire  on  the  presumption  and  folly  of  mankind. 


Mr.  Gataker.  To  this  gentleman,  a  surgeon 
by  profession,  we  are  indebted  for  N°  184,  an 
ironical  essay  on  the  propriety  of  a  man  labour- 
ing in  his  vocation,  founded  on  the  phrase  of 
Falstaflf  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  he  declares 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  being  detected  in  a 
scheme  of  robbery,  that  "  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  • 
labour  in  his  vocation.''  The  application  is  con- 
ducted with  considerable  point,  and  forms  an  ex^ 
cellent  paper.  Mr.  Gataker  died,  surgeon  to  his 
Majesty's  household,  in  1768.  . 


Mr.  Herring  was  the  author  of  N°  122,  a 
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paper  descriptive  of  the  poverty,  and,  in  soii&ft'' 
d^ree,  ludicrous  distresses  of  a  phjrsician  in  Lon- 
don without  practice.  It  is  a  detail  which  has 
been  frequently  verified,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Bathurst,  and  of  many  men  even  of 
still  superior  ability. 


Mr.  MoTLE  has  contributed  a  serious  ^nd  weM 
wjritten  essay  to  the  World  in  N°  l66,  on  false 
and  true  honour.  And  to  Mr.  Burgess  we  have 
to  attribute  N°  198,  a  paper  of  uncommon  merit, 
on  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  one'sHlelf. 


Joseph  Wartow,  D.  D.  Of  this  elegant  scho- 
^  lar  we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  when  noticing 
the  Adventurer.  Considering  his  intimacy,  with 
Moore,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  did  not  afford 
h»  iriend  more  extensive  assistance ;  yet  it  is  ' 
probable  that  his  prior  engagement  with  Dr;  ^ 
Hawkesworth  occupied  too  much  of  his  leisure  to 
permit  of  further  aid.  His  classical  and  highly 
cultivated  talents  would,  no  doubt,  have  im- 
pressed upon  this  collection  a  more  durable  value, 
had  be  taken  an  active  part  in  its  foroiation;  we 


have  to  regret,  therefore,  that  N^  ^6,  on  umpli* 
city  of  taste,  is  the  only  specimen  which  we  have 
to  record;  it  is, scarcely  necessary  tesay  that  it 
displays  his  customary  judgment  and  erudition* 


James  Ridley.  Ast .  we  shall  have  occasion  r 
shortly  to  introduce  this  gentleman  as  the  sole 
author  of  a  periodical  paper,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary, in  this  place,  to  remark  that,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  contributed  to  the  World  N°  155, 
the  complaint  of  a.  parish-clerk,  with  regard  to 
the  falsity  of  newspaper  reports  of  deaths ;  it  is  a 
paper  highly  creditable  to  his  talents. 


James  Scptt,.D.  D.a  fellow  >of  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  aft^rwurdfl  rector  of  Simon* 
burn,  was  the  author  of  seyeral  sermons,  tracts^ • 
and  religious  ,poems;  h^  contribution  to  the 
Wifrl,d^2A  consistii^  merely  of  an  Ode  to  Sculp . 
tore,  occupying  N*^  200,  can,  of  course,  gin$  him 
no  qlaim  t0|  the  character  of  an  essayist ;  nor  will- 
it  be  considered,  in  a  poetical  light,  as  rising 
miH:h  above  mediocrity. 

Of  the  aq^ymous  papers,  though  employing 
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forty-ohe  numbers,  not  more  than  six  or  seveiii 
can  be  considered  as  holding  any  hig^  rank^ 
cither  in  point  of  sentiment  or  composition. 


6.  The  Connoisseur.  The  most  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  conduct  and  composition  of  this 
paper,  which  was  published  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Mr.  Town,  Critic  and  Censor-General, 
is,  that  the  two  projectors,  and  almost  entire 
writers  of  the  work,  Colman  and  Thornton, 
not  content  with  the  customary  mode  of  contri- 
buting their  respective  numbers,  united  so  inti- 
mately in  the  composition  of  each  essay,  and  so  • 
assimilated  their  styles  and  manner,  that  it  is  now 
impossible  for  the  critic  to  discriminate  their  pe- 
culiar property.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that- 
Mr.  Colman,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  no  more  able  than  his  readers  to  distinguish 
his  own  share  in  the  joint  production. 

Qf  this  extraordinary  and  very  intimate  part- 
nership, the  authors  have  themselves  given  the 
following  whimsical  account.  '^  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  our  first  papers,  some  ingenious 
gentleman  found  out,  that  T,0,W,N,  being  the-, 
letters  that  formed  the  name  of  Town,  there  were 
foifr.  authors,  each  of  whom  sheltered   himself 


under  a  particular  letter;  but  no  paper  ever 
appearing  with  an  n  affixed  to  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  giv€  up  this  notion.  But,  if  they  had 
been  more  able  decyphcrers,  they  would  have 
made  out,  that  though  T,0,  W;  will  not  compose 
the  name  of  Town,  yet,  by  a  diiferent  arrange* 
ment  of  the  letters,  it  will  form  the  word  TWO ; 
which  is  the  grand  mystery  of  our  signatures^ 
and  touches  under  it  the  true  and  real  number 
of  the  Authors  of  the  Connoisseur. 

"  Having  thus  declared  Mr.ToWN  to  consist 
of  two  separate  individuals,  it  will  perhaps  be 
expected,  that  like  two  tradesmen,  who  have 
agreed  to  dissolve  their  partnership,  we  should 
exactly  balance  our  accounts,  and  assign  to 
each  his  due  parcel  of  the  stock.  But  our 
accounts  are  of  so  intricate  a  nature,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  adjust  them  in 
that  manner.  We  have  not  only  joined  in  the 
work  taken  together,  but  almost  every  single 
paper  is  the  joint  product  of  both:  and,  as  we 
have  laboured  equally  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we 
cannot  pretend,  that  any  one  particular  part  is 
the  sole  workmanship  of  either.  An  hint  haft 
perhaps  been  started  by  one  of  us,  improved  by 
Ijjie  other,  and  still  further  heighteiled  by  an. 
happy  coalition  of  sentiment  in  both ;  as  fire  is 
struck  out  by  a  mutual  collision  of  flint  and 
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•teel.  Sometimes^  like  Strada^s  lovers  c6n^eMlig 
with  the  sympathetic  needles,  we  have  ivHtien 
pipen  together  at  fifty  miles  distance  from  titA 
<ither:  the  first  rough  draught  or  loose  iniiitkfe$ 
of  an  essay  have  often  travelled  in  the  stage-coach 
ftom  town  to  country,  and  from  country  tb  town; 
and  we  have  frequently  waited  for  the  pdat-tatta 
(whom  we  expected  to  bring  tis  the  precious  re- 
mainder of  a  CoK^^oissEua)  widt  the  same 
anxiety,  as  we  should  wait  for  the  half  of  a 
bank-note,  without  which  the  other  half  would 
be  of  no  value.  These  our  joint  labours,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  would  have  soon  broke  off 
Abruptly,  if  either  had  been  too  fondly  attached 
to  his  own  little  conceits,  or  if  we  had  conversed 
together  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  or  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  formal  acquaintance,  who  sinilcte 
at  every  word  that  is  said  by  his  coihpanioh. 
Nor  could  this  work  have  been  so  long  ciaittea 
on,  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  good-huniioUr 
Ctt  both  sides,  if  the  Two  had  not  been  as  closelV 
united^as  the  two  Students,  whom  the  Si^Etlff  A- 
TOR  mentions,  as  recordied  by  a  Teme  FUMi  ift 
(kfordy  ^  to  hav6  had  but  one  mind,  one  putSi^, 
•ae  chamber,  and  one  hat.*^* 
Tbt  titla  Qmnoisseury  now  generally  iippitu 
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priated  to  a  judge  of  thefiive  arts,  wa3)  by  Messrs. 
^Colman  and  TiorfUony  employed  in  thie  sense  pf 
a  critic  on  the  manners  and  Qainor  morals  of 
mankind ;  and  to  thjls  acceptation  of  the  term  ^e 
motto  which  they  have  chosen  pointedly  alludes, . 
and  is  still  further  opened  by  the  subsequent 
paraphrase  as  given  in  their  first  number. 


-Non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis. 


Nee  mai^  necne  Lepos  saltet :  sed  quod  magu  ad  not 
Perdnet,  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus. 

fiOB. 

yjiftiQ  heft(B([  .knows  io  boild,  or ,  vha  to  daiice» 
Or  this  from  Ifoly,  or  that  from  Frttncfit 
Our  CoNNOissBUB  will  ne'er  pretend  to  scan. 
But  point  the  follies  of  mankind  to  man  y 
Th*  important  knowledge  of  durseWes  explain ; 
Which  not  to  know,  all  knowledge  is  hut  vain. 

TLe  first  nu9ibeir  of  the  Connoisseur  was  pub- 
Jisbed  on  Thursday,  January  the  31st,  17^  aud 
jqoi^ti^ued  weekly,  on  every  Thursday,  for  neady 
three  years;  N^  140,  the  concluding  essay,  being 
4%ted  Thursday,  Septw,]^r  the  30th,  ns6* 
T]hey  were  collected,  soon  after  thei^  peiiodicial 
circulation  I^ad  cea^^y  ^^^  four  .volumes  X2}fL0, 
9fid  have  gone  thipough  numerous  editions. 

The  assistance  y^fiich  Colman  and  Thornton 
ceqeived  from  9cc^onaJl  con^bulprs  ifas  but 
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enlisted    uMer  -  tiieir  bannen,    only  "fivo^  hM 
hitherto  been  revealed ;  namely,  A^EoH  of 
the  Rev.  John  Dtmeoaibe^  William  dfWfSgtj 
Mr.  Roberi  Uoyd,  and  Orotor  Henkf. 


GsoRGV  CotMAV,  the  9on  of  Thomas  CM* 
man,  Esq.  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  CmmtHS 
of  Bath,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1733^  Ha 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  rieeted 
to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1751.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  this  ynivcrsity  thal^ 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Thornton,  he  commenced 
the  Connoisseur^  which,  though  published  ia 
London,  was  printed  at  Oxford.  Having  takafl 
hk  degree  of  M.A.  in  1758,  he  removed  to  the 
metropcdis;  and  being  intended  for  the  l^al  pvoi^ 
fession,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  wasafltef* 
wards  called  to  the  bar.  *      -  -^ 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  deserted 
the  law  for  the  more  alluring  pursuit  of-  literaiy 
lame ;  the  drama  was  bis  favourite  branch  7  and^ 
in  1760,  he  attracted  the  attention  ef  the  publi6 
by  his  •*  Polly  Honeycombe;"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  applause,  that,  from  this  period^ 
he  became  a  moat  assiduous  and  successful  writer 


for 'the  stsge.  Tke  .^  Jealiwit  Wtfe^"  repire- 
mitod  in- 1701,  uoi^^Ae  "*  CUmkithw  Maniage^ 
in  1766»  fixed  Ui  *Teputetitm^  as  a  diamatic 
anUiory  on  ^  finaettfouadaticm;  iadeec^  in  ho- 
moar,  charaetery  and  plot,  he  has  not  been  ex- 
celled in  modem  days.  In  1 777,  he  published,  in 
four  TolumeSy  crown  Sro.  the  best  of  his  dramatic 
noiiEs;  the  fint  volume  containing  the  Jealaui 
Wjfe^  and  the  CltmdtBime  Marriage;  the  second  the 
Mtigtitk  Merckant^  a  Comedy ;  the  Jlfaa  of  Bwt- 
iiMfy  a  Comedy;  and  Man  mtd  Wtft^  or  the 
8kahpemr€  JwbUeey  a  Comedy;  the  tldrd  PkUoi^ 
ier^  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  King  Lear  from  Shal^spearey  and  Epi- 
emae^  or  the  Sileai  Woman,  from  Ben  Jonson ; 
and  the  ibufth,  Polhf  Honeycombed  the  Musical 
hadjfj  the  Deuce  is  in  Him,  and  the  Oxonian  tJl 
Toimy  Farces;  the  Portrait,  a  Burietta;  the 
Fakry  Prince,  a  Masque ;  an  Occasional  Prelude; 
tiie  Spleen,  or  Islington  Spa,  an  After-piece ;  and 
New  Brooms,  a  Prelude. 

This  fertility  in  dramatic  composition  neither 
originated  from  narrow  circumstances,  por  did  it 
pnsclude  his  attention  to  classical  studies.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Bath,  in  1764,  he  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  annuity,  which>  in 
1767»  the  decease  of  Geneva!  Pultene/CQusidera- 
bly  incmHMd  |  aikd  in  •i7fiB»iR  beid.ft ^iha^  in 

VOL.  ▼.  r 
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tiie  property  of  Covent-garden  theatre*  The  year 
1765  produced  his  '^  Traoslatiou  of  the  Comedies 
of  Terence  into  fismuliar  blank  verse,  4to.  a  work 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  which  acquired 
him  much  credit  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic^ 

Having  had.  some  differences  with  his  brother 
proprietors  of  Covent-garden  Theatre^  he  gave  up 
his  portion  of  the  concern,  and  soon  after  pur- 
chasetl  the  Haymarket  Theatre  of  Foote.  Thus 
unshackled,  he  gave  every  encouragement  to 
graiius  by  a  liberal  patronage  both  of  poets. and 
actors,  contributing  himself  very  frequently,  by 
original  and  altered  pieces,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  town. 

To  his  celebrity  as  a  classical  scholar,  he 
addied  greatly  in  1783  by  a  poetical  version  of 
**  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  with  a  Commentary 
and  Critical  Notes.  His  scheme  of  the  scope  and 
origin  of  the  poem,  which  he  brings  forward  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Hurd,  is  con- 
ducted with  such  skill  and  appearance  of  truth, 
as  to  have  drawn  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
the  confession  that  he  thought  Mr.  Colman  was 
right.  The  translation,  both  with  regard  to  style 
and  fidelity,  is  superior  to  any  iiitherto  pub- 
lished. ...         / 

In  1737  Mr*  Colman  collected  his  ipiscellane- 
ous  productions  into  three  volumes,  crown  o^t^fp, 
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under  the  title  of  **  Prose  on  several  occasions ; 
accompanied  with  sonle  Pieces  in  Verse*  This 
is  an  interesting  work;  Which,  besides  his  Version 
of  Horace  and  various  poems,  prefoces,  &c«  con« 
tains  also  several  periodical  papers,  occasionally 
published  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers,  and  which  we  shall  have  au  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  hereafter. 

Mr.  Colman  died  in  August  1794,  aged  sixty- 
one,  having,  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
been  greatly  debilitated,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
from  the  consequences  of  a  pamlytic  stroke.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  theatre 
by  his  son. 


BoniTEL  Thornton,  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
yvBS  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1724.  Having 
passed  with  reputation  through  Westminster 
school,  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1743.  Here  he  commenced  his  literary  career, 
in  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Student,''  dated  Jan- 
uary 3 1st,  17^9  by  an  Elegy  in  imitation  of 
Tibullut,  which  he  terms  "  The  Comforts  of  a 
Hetired  Life.''  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thomton'is 
poetry,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
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caMe4(|il(fthilQf<4rfUiU  fikttltjr'*i"l7Mi:<>^ 

ouT'buUiMrii^wtfs  'Writing  Ctmioiiif irwy^wMt^  ^f|w 
riotyii«f 'dthier'-liletes  of  a'lif^t  «nl  hitaioroiift 
kind  ;■  «nd  flt  tcng^^  itlihqtiiBhing'  altogether  >  hht 
iti^i<ml>  «t«di«ft,-  be  dedicated  himsrif  entiidy' 
to'taiiHerMry  lifb.'Td  the  Public  Adverdwc^to^ 
tiw  SliiJaiAttAi  Chranicle^  &;c;  he  comnmnicotei 
attiusambs^'iiiimber'Of 'essays  uid  poems  on^e 
tis^ti^Hif  tbil  dajrj  >iM^ieb,  fremttbeir  wit  "and  eck 
C8ntiicify^'«»0it«d>«tnii«b'  tanfioraTf 'ai^tiilatsej^ 
Iiex^9«filiii^lwtithC'*pfoJectov  of  ia«iiagalttr^  spck^ 
cm  of  iidieukrefolf>  Ihei^Exbibitioii  tof  Pictnm^^ 
which  he  ddvsvtflsd^tinda'  tiMrHqipeUakioiiiif  .iu^ 
'vExninitmfOf  Sigp Vaintnig^?  almoin  short,-  eiiy 
liafi  tlk'schtttM^kM  eseiealion*«ndeiuhis  IiJwnirfKxfL 
in  Bow-street.  Coyent  Garden,  with  considerable 
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success;  an  attempt  which,  probably,?  few  beside 
himself  would  cither  have  coniceitedof  ha2s(!rded. 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  hjs  Biogmphical  Ahecdotps  of 
Hogarth*  noitic^ig  thia.pdd  3pci9ie9,,,of  ^tirp,  ob- 
serves, that  it  isr^h&pvojiM^t'ofita^iW^UtfKiWQEgen-. 
tleman,  who  has  in  seveml  instances  '<di)iplayed  a 
most  uncommotiveirtcyf  htimdut.'  HSSsButl^que 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  his  labours  ini  the 
Drurytlane  Joumol,  atfd.other  papers^; all  possess 
that^fcn^lar  turn  of  ima^natioii,  so  peculiar  .to» 
himseLL  ThisMgentlemaa  is-  petbapa  tbe.  onl^i 
pefsondnv£ng|aiidi(Mr»  Hogarth. extfeptdd);  wha 
could  hape<  projededt  or .  ^ave  carried  jUderaUj^ 
into  execution^ >this  scheine  of  ja^GmbjoA  Exhibit 
tion.  Thereis  a  vhimsical  drollery. tin  all/ hift 
plaxis»4m4.ftcopxic$il  originality  in  ibis-ijoaaniKsr^ 
that  never  iaili  to  distinguish  aiid.«ecammiQiui.alIi 
his  usdertakifngB.  lb  exercise  his  wvud  and  ihur^ 
mour  in  an  innocent  laiigfa,  and  to  .nuAej  that  ton 
nocent  laugb  in  /oitheiSy  seems  i0r.ihav<prb6(»i.bMi 
chief  aim. in  the; present  spectacle*  i  The  ridicii^ 
on  E^ihibitioni^oifrit;  must. bet. accounted:  tioj  .it|> 
pleasant  without  malevolence  ^i  and  ^/ib0>'g0oeniti 
strokes  on  the  commdot  tfopici  Q£>salir9,are  give* 
with  themoat  apparaot  good^^huaiciii^JSt.  •>'-  '•■  .^jt^ 
The'Ode  on  St.  C«£tti«r8fcDii}[j.ijthoa)athided.  ft> 
by  Mn. Nichols^. iwiakiigia/6m)UiiUi  tbr 
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public,  being  adapted  to  those  bannonioiis  in- 
strnmentSy  the  salt-box,  the  jews-harp,  the  mar- 
row bones  and  cleaTer,  die  hnm-stmm,  or  hurdy- 
gurdj,  tiie  broom-stick,  &c.  Dr.  Jf^nson  was 
hi^l  J  pleased  with  the  hnmonr  of  this  produc- 
tion, and  would  frequently  recite  passages  from 
it.  Dr.  Bumey,  who  set  it  for  Smart  and  New- 
bery,  has,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  mentioned  the  foUowii^ 
circa mstances  relative  to  its  performance.  **  It 
was  performed  at  Ranelagh  in  masks,  to  a  Tety 
crowded  audience,  as  I  was  told ;  for  I  dien  re- 
sided at  Norfolk.  Beard  sung  the  salt-box  soi^, 
which  was  admirably  accompanied  on  that  in- 
stnunent  by  Brent,  the  Fencing-master,  and 
father  of  Miss  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer; 
Skeggs  on  the  broom-stick,  as  bassoon ;  and  a  re^ 
markable  performer  on  the  Jews-harp—"  Buzzing 
twangs  the  iron  lyre.'*  Cleavers  were  cast  in 
bell-metal  for  this  entertainment.  All  the  per- 
formers of  the  Old  Woman's  Oratory,  employed 
by  Foote,  were,  I  believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh 
on  this  occasion.*** 

The  literary  talents  of  Mr.  Thornton  were  not, 
however,  altogether  wasted  on  light  and  tempo- 
rary subjects ;  in  1766  he  published,  on  the  plan  of 
his  friend  ColmUn,  a  translation  in  blaiik  verse  of 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  378. 
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seven  of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  in  2  vols,  octavo ; 
of  these,  five,  namely,  The  Amphytrion,  The  Brag* 
gant  Captainy  The  Treasure^  The  Misery  and  The 
Shipwreck^  were  executed  by  himself;  while  The 
Captive  was  translated  by  Mr,  Wamer,  who  af- 
terwards completed  the  version  of  Plautus,  and 
The  Mercator  by  Mr.  Colmaii.  This  attempt  to 
naturalize  Plautus  did  not  meet  with  the  encou- 
ragement which  the  translation  6f  Terence  had 
experienced;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  re« 
spectable  in  its  execution,  and  accompanied  with 
a  number  of  valuable  notes  from  the  best  com« 
mentators.  The  entipe  version  was  finished  by 
Mr.  Warner  in  177^9  and  occupies  five  volumes 
8vo. 

Mr.  Thornton  married  in  1764  Miss  Sylvia 
Brathwaite,  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Brath* 
waite;  his  domestic  felicity  was,  however,  sooa 
cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death ;  for  in  May  176S 
he  sunk  under  a  broken  constitution,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  children.  He  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  an  amiable;  man,  and  a  companion  sin- 
gularly  pleasant  and  entertaining. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Connoisseur  Messrs. 
Colman  and  Thornton  have,  in  conformity  to 
the  usual  custom  of  Essayists,  attempted  to  give 
the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  their  persons  and 
employments;   "  but,''  they  remark^  "  as  they 


h^lHiflrfb  AkVig)  appeared!  Ms/a  silrt  {■£ 
teiWliinr)Kdie]tnCBiBioi:iiow:t;del€ribe  tbeoMdvoi 
m^ipl^9fmi»iy'4i!baht9s  oneAtid  thfeMnBei|iatik»i9 
and  oeui  ooJf^tMtttfy  the  «iQ:iobity^N  of ^i^tlik  pMio) 
hf^  §Mag  ikdbo^tfiiocaiftbt  b^^dw*  jctepcj^laAilBip 
Uafifii^iMg*?  TcnpM^  ic{iii9idielilag>bim^lQft  theifdvH 
iai,.c(rrathicari(acfc(MNliQ8>t()rTiIi£[  Gsecilattfl)  lofitlie 

diMiel'nuiQi^eiUcAi  j:  i-i-  ..-i-  i»i  -  m  ■.;.I  '-i^i  {•«,  .>j'.i:^ 
<^  .'^  Jtfr:  /7c«teii.  ai/aiit,  blacky  aniacbMBlzBdviwed^ 
short  maii«:'f»>Het  wieai9.'<his::;own  -lutivi/]Ad>l(i 
piptiwig*  .  .lie  »  about. thirtjt  ^tearaiof  ags^cpn^ 
no^  moter^liaii^ibBriand  ti«!entj^i'^n(He  0  a)<ft)tHHp«fc 
tf^tbe/ijawv  9»dija,  Bachelor  of 'Pby^ci..  tiHetoma 
bred  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  wbeicobaTija^ 
taken  no  less  than  three  degrees,  he  looks  down 
on  many  learned  profawpro^  his  inferiors,  &cc/^ 
In  this  mingled  representation,  the  fair,  short 
n^an,  xf)fip  .i/d^ars  bis  own  h$ir,.i8  6)uriai0d  tWfty, 
i^nd  A.3t^d^i9£.thie.  Law^  is.  meant iforjCoboMiay 
vi  V^vS^f^t^wiproceed  to  notice  thACH^ca^pnai 
cqaMribu|9f^  llii^t  Xh^  Cowwuaeur ;.  and  f>£  thesis  itfae 
iiH9stA«q)if«f|i«pT 'v.;  =.  .'•:.;*»  vii  on  j  ,jr  m 
^  \  (£Bf9t  £a4Il  ^if) jQoaiK,  •  of  whom^  rwa  1  havA.'fl^ 
.netdy  giiftenr<»  b^graphioalit^utlirtie  vi^beikoCQ^ 
m^flHfcingxtV^r'Z.jM  M^R  ^  i  From?  >^^isH  QcibksMj^ 
tteHfUlfctojn  j«i<  thti)<Jo»noii^««^  ?eceiwe4;N°i44v  9fl 
Whisperers  and  <Eliglfrsl)«in<»g>i(be''E'aiv(Siep(i;»i(j[rt 
17>  proving  the  City  of  London  to  be  an  Univer-* 


Kf''M^>cMi  t#D  >6bamoterS()fHaoim;^#iQametrf^f 

grcesy  on  the  Lad/s  Diary,  on  a  PoltiTkx^'<InllM 
|ieatl^Deifi^(EQd>wthei)df^«]«^  an 

01d)&tdioit)n«KpeB^ner8iH  tb^ldispOMliof  lii 
jirop^rt^  VImaiV  t|DaBi))iaret)fiiii  MJndAip^imi 

displayed;  4  *!t6nsid<ftRbble  <  share  v^^'^po^^^w^^tf^ 
BKNir^l in  a'StyU^ieasyv  flowing^' abd9  fortle>ttloM 
port^tfovreoty    .lyiy-'^--  .   /.j.'I  iii   ja'  J>y«o 


Id-';  'H     •./: 


';  1 


1 1  ^  1 1 1 '  1 1    /•.  •. 


'  TflrSf  R«rVVjOB?N'  DtJNCtJMBE/  J»Tl6   ^hte   g^irfi 

tlemw^  Who^^hlaft  -  likewise  been!  iAtroddc^att  bti« 
^  the  EMayiftts  HkthcWorMitW^m^ksedif'  is 
indebted  fbr  Nds.  6S  and  €4/  cOntdlmhg  deb«tt« 
in  the  Female  Parliament,  and  th«  iMtion'o^fl^ 
JDogs,  ^  Dream  (>4nd  for  «ke  >l^tt€vs  iifi>' Ifod;  46, 
49;and5!S7.  TheiDnsam;  ifti-N^  $4/iW«i  t^^^ 
giotfed  l^y  arfi#op(tt0dE  ta3^^V^()j^  D^,<T|m4'&*4iib^ 
itt  sdme  liiimeroaff  p«ti«k>n»  fl^ottl^  A^li^>1ttithf^l 
ariimafe^ag«tts^Aei•»te!llded^li^lP.  t»nc  >  v.>«,^Hay 
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William  Cowper.  This  great,  this  amiable, 
but  unfortunate  poet,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cowper,  D.  D.  rector  of  Great  Berkhampstead, 
in  Hertfordshire,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  Noveni'* 
ber,  N.  S.  1731.  He  lost  his  mother  when  but 
six  years  old ;  an  event  which,  notwithstanding 
bb  very  early  age,  made  a  powerful  impression 
«pon  him,  and  most  probably  led  to  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  clouded  his  future  life.  On 
leaving  Westminster  school,  where  his  timid  t^m<^ 
per  had  suffered  much  from  the  tyranny  of  thf 
senior  boys,  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney ;  a  situation  by  no 
means  accordant  with  his  feelings,  and  which 
contributed  to  heighten  the  pressure  of  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy.  His  clerkship  being  ex- 
pired, he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  former 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  Thornton  and  Col- 
man  ;  a  friendship  which  induced  him  to  assist  in 
the  composition  of  the  Connoisseur. 

The  views  of  his  family  in  the  education  of 
young  Cowper  were  directed  towards  a  public 
life;  and,  about  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  important  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
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to  the  House  of  Lords.  His  diffidence  ,and  timi- 
dity however  were  such,  that,  being  unexpect* 
edly  called  upon  to  attend  in  the  House,  his  alarm 
was  so  great  that  his  reason  suffered  in  the  con- 
flict, and  it  became  necessary  to  place  him  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Alban's,  by  whose 
kind  management  and  address  he  was  at  length 
restored  to  his  wonted  composure. 

Religious  apprehensions,  however,  and  the 
dread  of  eternal  vengeance,  which  had  always 
mingled  vnth  his  intellectual  aberrations,  occa- 
sionally haunted  his  mind ;  but  having  been  so 
fortunate,  in  the  year  17^5,  as  to  form  an  inti- 
macy at  Huntingdon  with  the  family  of  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Unwin,  he  became  an  inmate  of  their  house; 
and  to  their  attachment  and  affectionate  atten- 
tions, he  was  indebted  for  the  happiest  hours  of 
his  life.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  which  oc- 
curred about  two  years  after  Cowper's  residence 
at  Huntingdon,  he  retired  with  his  widow  to 
Olncy,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate 
of  the  place ;  a  gentleman  whose  theological  ideas 
assimilating  with  those  of  Mr.  Cowper,  a  mutual 
and  permanent  friendship  was  the  result. 

In  a  society  thus  pure,  consolatory,  and  intel- 
lectual, our  amiable  poet  had  passed  but  a  short 
period,  when  the  death  of  his  befloved  brother^ 


llMi^f#6iitiiiiliy>bei  dilfe^l  (to 
tetonc  of<  hisi  >despbild«tiey;'^il^Bidi'|4ii 
ki%th'dbepeii^>ifitO'akstat0'(tf'  «tbftdlMife  ideipMV 
thab'ttsidMT 'art  nor  raasoii'itouUb  lor •aldn^pip 
riod  mitigaifte^:  In  this  dtetdftal  "mtUfttkn  >ke  -ic^ 
iMiiedabaiititcnyeairs ;  dtlrilig  whicb  Mvs.  tliiwfin, 
iritli:  the  Tuo$i  exemplary  and  uniw^earied  i  vnsiUii'' 
iljpiMid  kuidniDss,  Ininisteredtd  all  his^Wnaiai^iita^ 
watohed  with  undiminished  hope- tli^/ap|ii^dci^ 
o£. dawning  leasoa*  This  happy-  (istftier'ar  ^Hft 
bleved  liev  efibrts^and  to  her  eHerti<msi'lhe'#otl4 
is  pvobablj  indebted  for  some  of  -^  ^oatl'^liu 
ablepW)dQCtiv4is  of  human  genju^;' <(!•''>'  >«'  iKiuut 
r-Pqrpeiving  the  absolute  noceseitl^'ef  ectwpywy 
his  mukdy  in  order  to  prevent  the  vetiii'u '  o€  mt^ 
lad*  association^  she  induced  him 'to  Gomposc^iitlifi^ 
pieces  which  form  the  first  volume  of  his  potob^ 
pmbliriied  in  17S2,  with  a  Preface  by  Mr.  'New^ 
ton.  This  collection  was  not' at  first  i^ei>ve4 
fvfkh  Tt)ie  *af>pi'ototiott  to  which  it  is ^  entitled) '  it 

• 

^n^vaUy,  howefvtclr,  gained  upon  the  pubire;;  and' 
atclesmcii  Bis  giwat 'and<  originaL  merite  irore  MacU 
knowledged;' /  Tinea  religioiU'  enthusiasm*: «f  itfaei 
poe^'Enfll  tker'^r^itottire  of  tb^ifersi^adon^'i-epeW) 
led  ihaily  futidMnis.aiid  «ujpepflciki  foMdivj  *i  thd^ 
form^vjwvdihowevtf,  socm  founti't^  be<boime<5tfMt> 
\«^4i  Jicpr(Jw4i^«triolBeB>*%ni)  at  ^tMitkmeJtiiite^ 
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sincere  afidainiiible  ia  ^e  moat  csxalted  de§k«e^ 
aod  if  ikbe  latter  fhad  mot  tbe '  unifarm  poU^ '  of 
Pop0^  it^  bad vm^nilbd^^  ilioie  eHergj^r^  laasAl  vbndy^ 
possessed  4hll  th6'vigour;of  ChupchJU^MTPfitbotitdhiif 
carelessliess;  and^whei<e Ihe subjecliffdclBiihded'il^i 
wQs  peculiarly  swt^et^;  liafroomau^,  and  :richu  I  "  f*^ 
..  i'polb  1>ll<!  period  <^>  this  publaaitioir  the  Mueie 
ofiGowpier  ^a«y  thtough  the-  solicHailioii  of  his 
flsieDdsi'  seldom  Unempiloyed.  To  -the  'Bdg^catioA 
of  Lady;  Austin)' we* o We  the  Task^  a  poem  which 
dpf:icaTed, in^  1 7B5|  andt  ^%  once,  >cfirned  Ihc;  r^ 
IMIta^n'of'to'autibor  to  an  unprecedented  hdjgfat 
in;  modern  English  poetry.  In  the  Tdsk  eaetcyht 
found  descriptii»}ipowear»  not  inferior'  to  •  thofiC'  of 
'^Romafw^  ming^bo4vath  a  strain  of  tho/happitet 
satiric  ikumour,  aaid  interspersed  wtth  touehes  d^ 
tblmostexquisitcpathos  and  sublimity;  tvihile  thisi 
iy4iole.inculcate9»<ia  versification  of  ufnptSiaUeled; 
sweeltie^  and  simpHoity,  the  nobdest.les&tosiofi 
morality' and  religioob  >''><•     -'i  *  i 

:  r  lui  the  year,  1 791  ihe  published  iaty  «i^cripticiir^ 
ib.S  yola.  4to,.a  traaslatkniyjnUank'^Tbrsejcf.the. 
Iliad  end  (>dy8<ieyf  of  Horner^  thGunre»itttBg>la^ 
hour  Oifiivf^yeaiti J  (iWitk parts  of  Ihhi  vetsion^faoww 
ever^he  waa  si)tjmK!hidi^tisfied^fit^HKtt  hefspeiit: 
thi^t  remaiAdov  )o£:.hiSt,li{e  iijHiA>.re^sicKit  ofit^  so 
€topiptts^(>thatiiliite^r<alinost  he  cooiidaiwd'  aajar 
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natiy  degrees,  the  best  version  of  Homer  which 
we  possess;  and  every  year,  there  is  little  doubt, 
will  add  to  its  value  in  the  public  estimation. 

He  likewise  engaged  with  Mr.  Johnson,  die 
Bookseller,  in  179^9  ^  produce,  for  a  splendid 
exiition  of  Milton,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry  of  that  bard,  and  a  commentary 
on  his  works.  The  edition  was  drgpped;  :but 
the  translation  and  a  part  of  the  commenta^ 
were  executed,  and  have  since  been  published  in 
a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayley ;  they 
are  such  as  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet. 

All  his  literary  occupations,  however,  althou^ 
they  might  retard,  could  not  prevent,  the  recur- 
rence of  his  dreadful  malady.  The  decline  of 
Mrs.Unwin  in  1792,  and  her  death  in  179^, 
were  shocks  which  again  reduced  the  mind  of 
Cowper  to  extreme  dejection ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  affectionate  and  judicious  attentions  of 
Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  he  never  again  perfectly  recovered  the 
unclouded  use  of  his  faculties.  In  the  year 
179^9  At  a  period  when,  unhappily,  he  was  disar 
bled  from  feeling  the  favour  which  was  accorded 
him,  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty;  a  tribute 
justly  due  to  the  genius  and  decUaing  years  of 
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the  poet.  £xh9,usted  by  the  pressure  of  suffer*' 
ings  mental  and  corporealy  he  expired  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1800;  leaving  to  his  country  pro- 
ductions that  will  perpetuate  his  name,  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall 
exist. 

Of  .the  papers  which  our  author  contributed 
to  the  Connoisseur  three  have  been  f^knowledged 
on  his  :Own  authority.  ^'  During  his  visit  to 
Eartbam,^  says  Mx-  Hayley,  ^  he  kipdly  pointed 
out  to  me  three  of  his  papers  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Connoisseur  .—"I  find  other  numbers  of  that 
work  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  the  three  following  I 
print  as  his,  on  bis  own  explicit  authority. 
N^  119.  Thursday,  May  6,  1756.— N<^  134, 
Thursday,  August  19,  1756.— N®  138,  Thursday, 
Sept.  l6,  1756."  *  The  ^rst  of  these  papers  it 
on  the  subject  of  Keeping  a  Secret,  and  contains 
several  sketches  of  faithless  Confidantes;  the 
second  gives  in  a  letter  a  curious,  but  too  faithful 
an,  account  of  the  present  state  of  Country 
Churches,  their  Clergy,  and  their  Congregations; 
and  the  third  is  an  essay  on  Conversation  and  its 
abuses.  These  numbers  are  among  the  best  in 
the  collection,  and  the  last  of  them  embraces  a 
topic  which  he  afterwards  selected  as  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  most  instructive  poems.    It.  is 

*  life  of  Cowper,  voL  S»  4to»  editioii,  p.  3M» 
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highly  frrobftUe,  that  Not.  Ill  and  115  nwtt 
likewuie  writtm  hy  Mr.  Cowper ;  for  mihm  eon* 
eluding  number  of  the  CotmaineMr  thtey  are  attii« 
buted  to  the  author  of  N^  119^  nor  will  dicty  ie» 
fleet  any  discredit  an  his  memofy. 

Of  the  two  remaining  contributors  to  theCba* 
noiueur,  Mr.  Robert  LloYI>9  the  fiiend  -  of 
Churchill,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  poetical  assistant ;  having 
written  the  rerses  in  N^  67 ;  the  Song  in  No.  72» 
in  ridicule  of  the  common  style  of  song-writingf . 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  a  Fable,  in  No«  9^ 
and  the  Satyr  and  the  Pedlar,  a  Fable,  and  air 
Epistle  to  a  Friend,  in  No*  125;  whilst  bis  oiil]f 
prose  composition  in  the  work,  is  a  letter  intto- 
ductory  to  the  two  last  mentioned  poems.  •  £E# 
died  in  1764,  the  victim  of  his  extravagance  ami 
irregularities. 

The  very  foolish  and  impudent  letter,  in  No.  97r 
was  written  by  Orator  Hevlet,  a  biiftN» 
whom  we  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  in-  m 
former  part  of  this  work.  J 

The  Connoisseur  labours  under  the  same  defaei 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  World;  it  iitoii 
uniformly  a  tissue  of  ridicule  and  caricature.  lb 
this  line,  however,  several  of  its  papen  are  vofOM 
nor  to  those  of  the  same  species  in  the  World ; 
and  it  displays^  likewise,  more  daascal  Uiarature 
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than  its' rival.  It  isi  on  the  whole,  move  entertain- 
ing than  the  World;  biit,if  weexcef^tafewpapen^ 
inferior  in  point  of  compositicHi.  To  tiie  juvenility 
of  the  two  ehief  writen  in  it,  and  to  their  strong 
attachment  to  satire  and  burlesque,  we  are  to 
ascribe  its  occasional  iucorrectnen  of  style,  and 
its  poverty  of  manner. 

7*  The  Dreameb.  The  author  of  this  paper 
was  Dr.  William  Kino,  who  was  bom  at  Step- 
ney, in  Middlesex,  in  1685;  he  was  entered  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  July  the  9th»  1701 ;  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1715 ;  and  was 
i^pointed  Principal  of  St.  Mar/s-Hall,  in  1718. 

Dr.  King  inherited  a  patrimony  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  all  his  wants,  and  possessed,  a  vigor- 
ous and  independent  mind,  together  with  a  lat^ge 
fund  of  classical  learning  and  taste.  On  the 
dedication  of  the  Radcliffian  library,  in  17499  he 
composed  and  delivered,  in  a  style  of  great  ele- 
gance and  effect,  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  of 
Oxford,  which  was  as  much  admired  for  it^ 
manly  political  sentiments  as  for .  the  beauty  o% 
its  composition.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  ^*  Triumph 
af'Isis/*  has,  oa.&is  memorable. occasion,  paid  a 
nobie  tribute  to  hia  talents  and  patriotism :— ^ 

See  en  yon  Ssgi  how  aU  attentive  itand* 
To-catahlflMirdag  eye  nd  waving^  liaad. 

VOL.  V.  m 


•1 '. 


f  : 


iMHi  lo  coooKWt  Bor  mmMH  id  oonoout 

■T»  ii<»  wMk  mijij  ■ml  witfc  w^pyyg  ■im  p   ^^g 

•  IflBHHMDtt  JBtBOvrnrflictiDA  Id  j^udbbbb  •#*  •v 

Iteipdliiigjovidofnroetfanc^baice:    ,      ^_  . 
IB  IfOmii  Of  ■MMi  116  fvpi  in  oqm*  pilMy 

IforMArijAiiitoM^bbrtMfcih'ttiMt  •'^'i>oiKy 
And  bmIem  a  QzfiwA  %  BritsmiM  cmwu 

Oil  akxbiiht  d^'dife  straradii^  iMtecr  itfc  trlMi 
he  soppMted  bis  political  tett^lie  wak  exftoftM 
to  much  calumny  and  accusatioif,  ted  pf<rt>li8hei 
about  1 755  a  Yeiysatisfactofy'vihdiciCtid^  of  his 
conduct  tindei'  the  title  of  hfa  "  Apology/'  >  9f*. 
King  was  the  auAor  of  nuiKerbua'  puUicaitioiii, 
both  in  Latin  and  EngHsh,  poUfictd  and  litertiq^ 
of  these,  ""The  Toast,"  a  sotliieal  poeni^  ^di 
tgAek^  ptaVfishM  in  IreUind,  aM  th«^  Tenphna 
libert&tift/'  hi^three  books^'  atl^  "th«  :]Mind|]taL 
JHewas  thi§  ^t6r  also  of  Sd^tl^  SlTmons^vilt. 
King  died  DeiremW 30th;*  17^'. '  '    '       '''\rr 

Tke  Dftmie^f  #hieh  was'  p^bUfthedt  in*  17i^ 


forty  pagesy  independent  of  a  copious  andex  and 
explanatory  advertisement ;  it  contains  a  teriei 
of  dreams,  forming  an  indirect  satire  oti  tli^ 
abuses  of  religion'i  litcratuife,  and  the  learned 
professions^  These  Dreams  are  entitled.  The 
Paper  MUl,  The  RosicrumaUy  or  Knig&ts  qf  the 
Rosy  Cross.  The  CoUri  of  Judicaturef  or  Jhnple 
of  Mercury.  The  Tetnjde  (f  Health,  Pallantis, 
or  The  City  of  Pallas ;  ivith,^  an  Account  of  the 
OnocentaurSjWoA  The  Temple  of  Herode^,  There 
is  much  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  conception 
and  conduct  of  the  imagery,  and  the  style  is 
generally  easy,  elegant,  and  correct;  but  though 
the  author  enumerates  himself  among  the  pefiodi- 
cdi  writers,,  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  fashion 
,Qttk(SjB%  Dreams  which  entitles  him  to  thecharac- 
ter  of  an  essayist*.  .^ 

■8t  AiUCK*  ,  A  PaPSE    fob    fiV^OBLIKG   THS 

Srecfes^,  T^e  design  of  this  work,  which  em- 
braces .a  very  wide  field,  is  thus  given  by  th^ 
authors  in  their  first  number. 

^'  Mak,  considered  in  himself  iu»  a  rational 
Qieatuxe,  consistix^  of  soul  and  body,, shall  be  our 
subject ;  pai^ticul^rly  hi^  nobler  pf^rt,  t{}p  soul,  %8 
odkinected  •  wiA !  |h^  body,  .an4  •  therfcby  bearing 
relations  to  all  Qtb^K  thM)gs.  ■.,  >ye,  leave  to  others 
.liie^care  of  oniannefitijog'  the  humaodi^r^n;  and 
ireierve  4o  QorsiAy^  tto  i?^iK^>pil!4i>€inS  huiaaa 
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nature;  Wlmtever  nuui  shAreg  ikircpimioii  Hdtb 
other  bdhig^  we-A)so'leave'(D^HBdMff9;.ittni<liim» 
self,  hisfiatnitil  feefllties^  powwi^i  aiid>npnn)ga* 
tiv«6V  betng'6iiP«iDgle  objdct.i'f 'TlMfJtibtMi^lndk 
either  ^cnr '  directly  ftottk  hi^  natUM^'  'tfr '  ibUy  'be 
illustmted  or* detetfaitied 'byf^ ^shajHr^mftkdl^tlft 
contents  of  ottr  ^apen.  *'  HieM^'thtf&sffSig&them* 
9^lve§  under  three  priilcipal  heads/ '  •  <l%(ie>primavy 
6ne  is  reHgioh;'  iwfaich  must  exaeliljr  *init  oiir 
ftaturc,  proTe  worthy  of  man,  and  afoertain-.^tbe 
relation  he  bears'  to  the  Supreme^  Bi^ngi  "This 
religion  we  shall  determine  ;ini  ali  Jrelpec(B<Ma- 
bFish  iton  la^frm  basis;  and  defehd  ititgaiilstrBil 
opposers/' by  arguments  arising' merely  ftofk  tht 

UWtireClfmfen.'  :  .t  ,;  v.- v  »:'..:'.  ::»^.. 

'  "  The  second  principal  head  ^e^rds  the  dife- 
hity  of  our  nature;  and  instructs ^v(s  iifow 'f»e 
should  act  up  to  it.    This  will  lead  us  '  into  'Ae 

Extensive  field' of' morality;  where  we  shaU  \coft- 
siidef  virtue^ asan  essential  property  ki>f  man;  bit 
vice  as '  tinmatily,  and  destine tr?e  of  his  nature*^ 

(0-  <fOur11iitd'principal  head  rd^rdB*  the  loWer 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  depending'  upon 
the  use  of  our  senses;  and  contains  the  hitherto 

4M^kMyWliidOct»in^of  the  tf^sibl^  <i(nd  the  beau- 

;.'tiftil/  *&licta^itkfc  head  eomes ailll^at'b(46ngs^o 
*ffA\te  leAH^y'lt^ntas,  and  taste;  *  v  Wtf  shaH^liNmi 
cnan's  nature,  deduce  the  laws  of  the  beautiful^ 


tfa&  rules.  toii^ottoy^ihit'Condiact  ofgenifas,  and)  QCr 
<;a9iooa^ly,.e«ntaMUiicate  laom^jiew  (^eov^ries.'^ 
•  •  .Tbo.ni<Kifi^  henrcYq*,  iiv  v^ihkk  ithersAilhOrstiQf 
|}bb;pap($rtha^tarripd(diiei]i!plwiriAtq«KiM^ 

must  be  prQ»QuiHied'6Adbi<s8»i^by'MintBaite  HUle4 

-to  theigf^njfluiiiQif  |he/peiiodioal)es$ay;  ifci&gr^fly 

toorabfi^vftctr  >$(adii too  uniformly  f^idfMTtk^  and  in 

.n(»idegree'€Diliv«ned«by:|wit9  humour,  or  imagery; 

.^e  style.too't^ heavy,. formal,  and  indegaAt.    It 

.us;but  j ustke^' after  ihis  censure,  to  declare  that 

rsome  of  ithe  mimbers  are  entitled-^to  praise  for 

adidity  of  Judgnient,  and  powepr%  jof  reasoning ; 

and  that  the  whole  has  an  useful  ivM>ral  tendency. 

:r.  Man^  was  pubUfihed  weekly,  every.  Wednesday, 

on  a  folio  sheet,  for  a  twelvemonth  i,  i^  :6nt  nuiyi- 

~i)er  being  dcUed. Wednesday,  January  lat,;  1755, 

and  tbe  last,  N®'53,  December  S.lst!,Kl755.    At 

the  conclusion,  of  the  volume  it  i^.  stated,  that 

A^  for.tbefutumil;  is  thought  moo^:  advisable  to 

continue  the.  :d€»ign  of  these  pa|Ker^.  in  pocket 

volumes,' occasionally,  than  in  siuglQi^eets;"  it 

does  not  app«ari,ihpwever»  that  t^e^W'Ork  was  ever 

^.prosequtedw  •».  ,h....  .-^l...  fi\)  ■.- 

.r ..  .0.  Tiili!iMoiili90Jt(  or^BiH/vi^mFiuiiiQOLBXR, 
.a>politicali.|»(K»*^p^li3b^«  4liri9gi  flhls  closing 
Tiyearaof^A/^rei^lMtfi  6eoi8f^^QTJ^^      claims 
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for  itself  the  rare  merit  of  impartiality:  It  was 
.originally  planned  by  the  patriotic  Alderman 
jBeckford,  and  the  first  number  asserts  that  these 
essays  '^  are  designed  to  emancipate  the  king  from 
the  shackles  of  an  arbitrary  administration  ^  to 
expose  to  his,  and  the  public  view, 'the  arts  by 
which  his  ministers  have  abused  and  oppreMed 
his  people;  to  open  those  paths  which  lead  to 
^rue  glory,  by  establishing  a  mutual  confidetfee 
between  the  king  and  his  people.  They  are  de- 
signed to  guard  my  fellow  citizens  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  which  are  advtfnctng 
with  such  large,  but  silent  strides ;  and  to  dissect 
the  views  of  those  zealots  of  party,  who  impu- 
dently call  themselves  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  they  act  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  it ;  as  well  as  of  those  pseudo-patriots, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  liberty  and  public  virtue, 
conceal  their  self-interested  and  ambitious  de- 
signs.'' The  Monitor  became  so  popular,  that  It 
maintained  an  extensive  circulation  for  nearly 
four  years ;  it  appeared  weekly  On  a  Saturday, 
commencing  on  August  the  pth,  1755,  arid  teir- 
minating,  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighth  num- 
ber, on  July  the  14th,  tJSy.  It  is'written  with 
considerable  spirit  and  power;  and  the  copy 
whicii  now  lies  before  me  is  a  Miro  e&itron,  pub- 
lished in  1760,  and  forming  four  volumes  octavo. 
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10k  The  Old  Maid/ a  periodical '^aper  of 
some  merit,  began  its  career  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber the  15th,  .1755,  and  was  continuc^d  weekly  to 
July  the  24th,  ;i756>  on  which  day  it  was  closed 
with  N°  S?*  My  copy,  which  is  termed  a  netb 
tditiQu^  revised  and  corrected  by  the  editor,  wlio 
assumes  the  name  of  Mary  Singleton,  spinster, 
was  pointed  in  the  year  17^4,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  immediately  after  the  'title-' 
page.  '^  Many  friends  having  repeatedly  desired 
the  periodical  paper  called  The  Old  Maidy  first 
published  in  1755  and  1756,  might  be  collected 
in  a  volume,  and  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Public,  th^  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  make  it 
correct. 

"  ThjB  papers  marked  L,  C.  were  written  by  a 
)ate  Kctbl,eman,  well  known  in  the  literary  wbrldy 
who  marked  and  corrected  them  himself  for  this 
purpose.  Those  marked  B.  were  written  by  the 
£4itor,  and  the  rest  by  Gentlemen  whose  names 
she  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish/' 

The  Old  Maid  is  conducted  not  without  spirit 
and  vivacity ;  l^f^  .character  is.jtolerably  well  sup- 
ported,, and  ^he.wprk  is  diversified  by  papers  of 
criticism,  narrative,  and  hun^our.J. 

■  11..  Tiii.%ivB»)j'Ai,;Vwrrsiii.^,  to^ti'Kw'-'* 


Percy,  «^  Q^ber  }iten»iy,.jplMw-;actWv-Jta|i^p^^^ 
ii^  17^56,;  .and  ix^.fipswjeW^r^lfije  ^•7Joh,B^ciHt4lmi 
lijoctQf  is  recoixi^d  tp  hVf^  .spfA^m  ^lifr  i%Ai^ 
fpllowing  terms : .   *\  OI4  G^do^r  ^thei  J^ql^s^jt^^i 
•employe,^  Rolt  apd  Smaxt  tp.,;ii^rite;  a;  iBf»^^)]f^ 
mi^'cell^y,  called  *  The.  Universj^V.VisitQr,/.  Tbn^t 
was  a  fonpal  written:  contract;,,  ^bic)»  ^U?&  tb^ 
printer  saw.     They  were  bound  to  write  no^i^g} 
else;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
profits  pf  this  sixpenny  paniphl^;  eLn/^,  tbe  CQn. 
tract  was^  fb^  ninety-nine  years.     I  wifih  J.liii^ 
thought  of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in.  the  c^msi^, 
about  Literary  Property.     What   an  excellei^ 
instance  would  it  have  been  of  the  oppression-, of « 
booksellers  towards  .poor   authors  !'*   (smiling.), 
Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade^  said, 
Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookselleA*.     Johnaofi, 

*  «  There  lias  probabJy,^'  rcinarks  Mr.  BesMrell,  "  bert' 
80)nf:iQ]j»t^e.as  ti>:  th^  ^tjermsof  this  mppoved  cxtnordi-»> 
nary.Qontract  j;  the,  recitaltof  which^  from  hearB^y,  affonio^ 
JoiiHson  so  much  play  (or  his  spojrtive  acutenejss.  Or  if  it. 
wis  winded  lis  ho  supposed,  it  is  so  strange  th^t  I  should 
cofichideUt'%^!J  a  j^e. '  ^K  Gardner,  I  ^m  assored|  was*^ 
Iwotthy  &nd  aliberilil9a«/'c    ;         -'' 


hia»«*VvW'tes'fikie  t<(^ttiy;»WkS''a  'Milter  '6t 


t^rtAi'^dH^rhWh '1^'^ite  engaged  lIK ' Wnt^'/ aA'd 
tkitiHlt^'  I'  wks'  doing  g^'d.  I  hdp^^  hid  wiS 
M^6tild  sobti'tetum  to  him.  Mine  tettrried  to 
rtie,  and  I  wrote  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor  no 


:i'',    t-       I 


-12.  TH^'TEit;  a  jiolitical  paper/ written  by 
Arthur  Mtirphy,  Esq.  in  the  year  if 56'.  '  Thw 
cbll^tion  of  essays  forms  a  thin  folio  volume.' 
ahd  w^'pnl>lished  in  support  of  the  ministry 
th«n  in  hamg.    It  displays  no  common  powers  of 

reasoning,  and  the  style  is  forcible  and  enerjgetic. 

.    .    '.■■■)  .  ■  •      ■.  '.       ■      ' 

13.  The  pRAf feR.  This  is  a  paper  which' 
rises  considerably  above  mediocrity.;  but  of  the 
author  I  am  at  present  ignorant.  He  assumes  the 
ntoie  of  Nich6laa  Babble,  Esq:  knd  tAe  edition 
in  my'  possi*ksV6h  h  thie  second^'  in  i2mo,  nx^d , 
printed  in  1 7^r    The  first  nurater  p{  Jtbe  JPrai€9' 

•Vol.  2,p,35lj?a6j^  '     - 


■      ••  s 


made  ils  appearance  qd  Satiurd|Eiy».Ii|pircli/  the;g3df 
1756)  and . was .contmu^  .vreftklj^ito JNomnnbef 
the  6tli9^  ITi&^^mh&i  it  closed^witfi:  iho:  ^ii|ty- 
fiftb.nuLiabor*.  m  . .  •  :  '  •      ...  n. 

The.styld  of  the  Jprttter  1$.  much  tiiperioii.4p 
that  of.  tbe-^pi^mlity  of  hi8<eoiit<3mpofaiy.e«»y'i 
ists;  tbere^ift  a  pleasing  variety  in  Due -choice  4if 
subjectf  m^ny  truHs  of  hiimour«xid/chamct«M<^ 
exhibitady  .and.  a  few  speci»ie9a:.<^  elegant i^Ck^ 
•cription.  -   ,;  ,, ,^ , 

14.  Ti|E  Pbattlsr.  I  have  introduced:  ftkt 
title  of  thii  paper,  and  in  this  place,  not  otdjf  IP 
coDsequenoe  of  having  seen  it  referred  U^^  tend 
from  the  similarity  of  its  appellation  to  the  pifb 
ceding  work,  and  from  the  probability  of  ^1^ 
being  no  di/stant  successor  of  the  Prater.  I  h^ve 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  copy* 

15.  The  Herald.  A  political  paper  pub* 
lished  in  the  year  1758>and  now  of  little  valiio  pr 
interest. 

1$.  The  Bee.  Of  the  life  of  the  author  ¥ 
this  productipn, .  the  celebrated  Oliver, QoUbifriti^ 
the  limits, of  these  essays,  now  rapidly  appuo^^ 
ing  to  a  conclusion,  will  Aot  admit  an  adequaj^ 


detail.  We  lulust'tberefafe  rest  satisfied  with  a^ 
fe«i^  o^crVations  6n  'his  periodibal  compcmtiotiB*  - 
The  first  nttmbel*  of  ^  the  Bee  was  published  oil 
Saturday,  October  the  6th,  17599  and  was  con-* 
tinued  weekly  for  a  short  period.  In  the  last 
edition  of  our  author's  works,  published  in  lS06f 
the  Bee  extends  tot  to  eight  numbers,  the  last 
being:  dated  November  24th,  1759.  In  the  year 
following  he  contributed;  to  the  ^  Public  Ledger^ 
a  series  of  essays  entitled 

•''17-  Thk  CiTiZBN  op  the -World,  which, 
though  termed  "  Letters,''  have  very  little  claim  to 
fiiiat  appellation.  They  are  in  number  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty^tw6,  and  were,  in  176^y  first  col* 
lected  into  two  volumes  12mo.  From  this  work, 
Itnd  from  the  Bee,  their  author  subsequently  se«' 
lect^  a  few  papers,  and,  with  much  additional' 
matter,  published  them  in  1765,  in  a  small 
voli^e  12mo.  He  also,  in  the  year  1760,  en- 
gaged in  another  periodical  work,  called 

18.  The  Gehtlemak's  Journal.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Ihe  communications  of  various 
writers:  '  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  it 
s66n  ceased  to  existj  dying,  as  Goldsmith  phrased 
if,**  of  toomany^oetorp." 

The  periodical  writings  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  are 


846  Mwm^mumnr  imsnro  AWii^wssmv . 

Thdt  stylo(ai'iiilierior>torkoncolnp(ysi»lioiiM&'i4k)^ 
kmgbag^V'Otas  remflorlEatily  tmatifooted,  «asjri4)«4 
elegant ;  '^hiistv  at! tb^sdme  timq^  rit  «|9  c^tteci  in 
ifei^oonstfuotiOD/  andiii^dbi  tn«  kaT.poAireit^rof 
lldtptatioB:! ' '  Witv  'bhmeuritriiaiaguitajiybvr  land 
poilho0^  by>tuiM-  TQlic^eiiaad ,  jntenefitt  )dief>rmto 
ctf  tbeie^icttayay:  wbor  cdcpononon-.  diirikig /ibiil: 
penuaV  a  I  singular  fiiscinatidnyiai^isMigi  fhrnir  4l(f 
peculiar >maiiiier  or  naivote  of  the  \friter^  >.  -  ooj 
A  selection  from  tbe  periodical  laboiuJS'dof 
Goldsmith,  including  his  Essays  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  Bee  and?  Citken  of  tie  Hffqridy 
(^Mnsld  bti  admitted)  under  rtbe  title  ^wU^^fint 
fint^dotited/ilamely,  that  of  .ISTheBoe/'  i«4fl>lto 
body >ofi  our:  Classical  Essayists*  Tw4^ ,jfO\^^as^ 
]Kiigbt^iftiu«:bia  formed  which,  in  poiat  of  .B^jijo, 
inteYfst^aiMl  moral  tendency,  wOuld  Bcareel^FJift 
exceeded  by  any  in  the  collection*  :    jJl   lo 

19; 'iTh»  Visi-poii-  The «ond^ctor  ai)d .^ifif 
author'Df  this  collection  was  H)^.  Williani.  ilXxJd, 
whose  'dislnpated  life  and  diagmcefuVd^tfir.^lie 
sufHcietotly;  iknowc  '  to  .  the< ;  public* !  t  Thq  ;\^^lfpr 

roadsi^tii  pciginii  appeaiancer:i^(>iht  "^h^igf^ 
toring  ^Qjyea«$  •b76Q^ibnd/rl7/$li;,  i^d^,k«(vi|^ 

acquired  somB£q»epttlajdty^a.9d£Ctipn  /fidP^ji^^ffAs 


republi^K^d  iti'^WtO'  vdlumes  lasnbi.  invl744i^ 
Dodd' ww3'ei$8i^eiir)in<>«hei  cmnpttntioix^i^  tbbiC 
pafj^rs'by  teVeribfof  ^Hiit friends,' lamop^/wlimi 
Mre^'Mi?.Thrtmp»h  anA'Mi'.tDnnDdiilbe.  im. .  », 
"  The'¥i$itor,  as  itapFic^rfc.m  volumm^ioonsis^ 
of  > •ei^t};i-five '^numbere/'of • ' wbid/  verynfew » rM 
beyond  iiiediociity, '  either  ih  styler'or  maUtei^f 
M'aiAy  of  th^  essec^^Qpe  on  religious  safajects ;  'bvi 
th6  mode  in  which  they 'are  treated  is-  fiequently 
too  vague  atid  declamatory ;  the  tendency  06  th« 
Whole;  JiowcTer,  is  wnexceptioiiably'good. 


.1  '  '»' 


\^\yiO\\  ThB  ScRBMen*      The  avtbor  «of 

trliitt»ical   bnt  entertaining   paper,  Mr.  Janes 

Hfdl^,  wa»ithe  ^Ide^t  son  of  the  ReY^'Di.jQiou^ 

r^^fitt^t  Ridley.  Fkf  tms  sent  to  Winchester achoot, 

ahd  aflervir^ds  entered  at  New  College^  r Oxfonk 

Taking  orders,  he  succeeded  his  fisitben.  as^ vector 

of  Rumford  in  Essexy  but  died  in  17^5^  a.fe^ 

years  after  his  marriage  to  a  most  amiable  wo^ 

mab,  hi  c6n&equenoe  of  some  disorders  c<intra<ted 

by  iiaitigue^  vrhi)4t  attending  his  duty  as  chaplain 

to  atoarching  lament  at  the  siege  of  Belkiali9y 

^ti'l76li     How'Vieeply  he  was  i«grettfiflL>byhi8 

Ifetber,  wiU  appear  fre»  tW  foUowxng  passage. •of 

"If 'Iteffter^^rittetl^Jbytj'thci;  Doctor  tonit  firicndt 

^b^i^lyalfier'thd'^ieccaseo^&tsiBcpi?.  -^  l>i ; ,. 
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**  Dear  Siiv  -.;  i..  ^  .;.■.  I    j,i 

^  I  am  ashamed  to  have  iappeaited  «o  negjti^ 
an  answering  your  kind  reoaembiancfiiof  ime^^by 
a  letter  so  long  ago  as. the  fifth  o£  Fdbruaiyrt'biit 
it  has  pleased  God  to>  visit  :me..sOi  soreljr.siaefl^ 
that  I  ^aFe  had  no  leisaie  to  think  of.  any  thiig 
but  my  sorrows^  and  the  consequent  troablcs  in 
which  they  have  involved  me.  Presently  lifter 
receiving  your  letter,  I  went  to  spend  a*  few  -dafs 
in-London,  in  the  Temple^  ^m  -whence  I.xe> 
turned  very  ill,  and  three  days  brought  on  the 
gout.  My  son  went  ill  out  of  London  the  day 
before  I  cUd,  and«  daring  his  illness,  my  own-  cm- 
•finement  would  not  permit  me  to  seei him./ About 
€deven  days  carried  off  as  hopeful  a  young  cl^ 
gyman  as  an  affectionate  father  could  wisb  his 
son  to  be. 

**•  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  and  workings  of  nataire,  so 
serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  serve  God  and 
mankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  «nd  addresa  in 
conveying  his  instructions,  make  his  loss  as  great 
to  the  world  aa  ii  is  to  me.  Some  specimens  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  humorous  papers  e£ 
the  Sckemer;  and  he  lived  }ust4ong  enou^to 
finish  a  monthly  work,  in  which  he  engaged  fi 
year  before  his  death,  publishiag  his  last  number 
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of  t^e  Tales  of  the  Genii  the  first  of  Felftf uary,  in 
^hicfa'mdiit1»he-4>ed/^/':'^  o'  ••'••!.'  •  i:  •  '  ' 
V '  i  Bendet  <th«  -^  ^Tdled  «£ >  thff<  Qeiin/?  a?  work  whick 
poftSe9BfS:greali  poMvidli  of  inmghmticmj  aad'a  €0b^ 
siderable  command  lof'  Ifrngteage,*^  he^tiwaft^  <the 
flfflitiiorc^  ai<noirali<^nlitl)eil'^f«The  History  of  (Fames 
Lovfjil^rove;  Eitf/f'M5»»j<».v  m'       i-^    • 

*\VChtri8cker^  was  bri^nally  publishM  in  the 
LobdonsGhtmide^^  at  <yaiio«is  periods,  for  -idofb 
Ihail  two  y^&n; 'Band  in- 1763  it' was  reprtnted-in 
fibe  Tolume«  lltoe^  ikritii  the  'following  title-page; 
^  Thei'Sekemet/'or'Universfd  Satirist^'  by&at 
great  Philosophei*  Hdtar.  Van  iSceUer.''  Thiii 
author, in hi^-Address  totiie  Pobhc,  hasithns do- 
ddved'the- motives  which  induced  him/ to  Tindei> 
take  a  woikof  so  singular  a  cast  **  ThO'  cele* 
brated,  though  trifling  Letter  of  Maupertuif^  he 
remarks^' ^  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  justly  Tarsed 
the.  indignation  of  ^very  true  friend  to;  arts  and 
acieaoes  'who  perused  it.  It  was  to  ridicule  his 
imotiey  performance,  that  a  Letter  to  Jacob  if  en* 
'riqtig&  fnmi  a  Dutdb  philosopher,  oA  jho  possi- 
inlity  of  impofisibBities,Tivas  inserted/ iia  the  ;L(m* 
nfea^.C^qnttfe^  tfafiiplan  .o£  which  LeIWr  was  an 
dmifation  Qf  Maj^rtoua  Many  ridiculous  pro- 
.je^iiVQre  pjanoedyforith^.ipurpdsQ^ieilch  having 
eotoG.  rclalioui  ^ijBhosq  ofiei»4jhyitite-iOenaan 
philosopher;  but  these  arose  so  very  fast,  that 
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the  author  found  it  necesBary  to  eolaige  his  jrita^ 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  drop  the  title  of  » 
Letter,  (as  in  that  case. a  gjreater.connecticm  wii 
requisite)  and  substittite  tiui^  of  a  Periodical 
Paper,  called  Tke  Sckemer." 

Three  Letters,  thens^iv,  all  that  were  written 
on  the  first  plan,  were  prefixed  to  the  Schemer, 
when  republished ;  and  tho- first  number  of  the 
periodical  design  commences  at  page  38,  and  ii 
dated  May  13th,  1760 ;  while  the  thii^-^ihM 
and  lastf  bears  the  date  of  December  SSth,  IJ&i; 
ai^d  is  succeeded  by  an  Appandis^  cqataiiui^  |be 
original  Letter  of  Maupertuu*  Tbeojbjfipt  oi  ji^ 
Schemer  is,  to  ridicule  the  glaring  follies  of  maft- 
kind,  in  the  various  departments  of  Lit9i|UM|M 
Philosophy,  and  Politics :  he  is  peculiarly  seim 
upon  the  political  essayists;  and  though  the. 
work  is  rather  coarse  in  its  imagery  and  dic^oOf 
it  displays  much  genuine  wit,  and  forcibly  excites 
the  risible  emotions. 


PAET    IV, 


ESSAY  II. 

OBBBRYATXOirS  OK  THE  PBKIODICAL  PAPBftS 
WHICH  9ATB  BBBW  FirBL»HBB  BBTWBSir 
THB  WOBB  Of  Tn  %PhMM  AVJ)  THE  PU- 
■BVT  MBIOD. 


s. 


^O  numerous  liave  been  die  periodical  ptpen 
from  the  year  1760>  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine> 
teenth  fentury,  that,  in  order  to  indude  an  ac- 
count of  thera  in  Uiis  and  the  flubseqiie^t  emy, 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  drop  all  biographical  de* 
tail,  awl  confine  our  noticesi  in  a  great  de^^ee,  to 
historioal  and  critical  memoranda  rdati^  to 
each  woik. 

At  the  conmencemaiit  of  the  present  reign,  the 
public  was  nuidated  with  a  swam  of  political 
csHiyistB^  Cmt  and  against  the  measures  of  Lord 
Bute,  whoy  in  1769,  was  graerally  supposed  to 
hold  theieios  of  goremment.  On  Hmm papers, 
which  aie  now  capaUe  of  cxdting  little  intmsl^ 

▼OL.  ▼•  Am 
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w^slfill  be  t vary:  ]H!icf!;Aii  oviar  uniagim^y^'^  6fU 

tbU'chpmi  oiii?ifttteirtionii«')''ifro5  i>  ^^Aooifl  <ofnftl 

Murphy,  Esq.  who,  in  concert  with  Dr^^QKc^l^ 
undertooki^Bidefbnce  otftL^erAfB^teCaft^^mi^ra- 

die  piMuetieiis  *^f  MwvMuitfhij^ul^r  ai^^««ifd 
with  ability.  //[  >nrBn  .oorftu? 

•     2".  The  Briton,  the  offspring  of  l^r.  Smol&tt, 
supported  the  same  partvjfjt  first  j^peuecLon 
the  29th  of  May,  1762,  anci  wad  epntinucp  ^ptil 
February  12th,  1763;  in  pomt  orcmnp^ 
is  inferior  to  the  Auditp^..  ;^^^ .  ^^^^  ^^^    ^ 

*n'<d.MO[;HB)<)No&TH  BBiTai^  nThi^fMUce^ill^leK 
liiat^>^pe£4sstted>A?oii^  itbfi  pr^iittHi^a^ti^l^ 
fiSter  ther^iiMiCeitioft  of  tli^fifl$t>iQijUQ^Qih<pff)^ 

anttihilBfeeiji'^  friondfil^jp  w.hicl|.nh|idne:j|kste«l6li9 
Hlai^y  .«yeejsi  (b<H;wfieii  the  authof^  Mf^XjWiUemy  osd 
&iio)tett^Ao{Fo\N? >4i(  o£jtbA»V€idl6(ftid|i^  mtim^ 
liijdebiedVlfof  j  Aev)V6nii5it  :)^yet^fiito!Mi90^^^ 
^()|Mityto£jg^n6ral)Wa]»aiiil^^  a^;jtfsftdt  ttitl  fkk 
itl^tfidrWUiii^  ii»  Aome  ftitne^  4«  itb^ 
iBl'popilIipa^nv/WbenilV^Ifieo'iwao  aecMnp^tedolt 
fdiiii|^||kiihQ:ifBreiztiai]|^a|b6fiAS(^  d( 


^Waii  cbhdirsit^^'t^  ots^  final  isfminatioiijli^^ri 
James  Brooke,  a  gentleman>iiiitiiiHitsly  aci|iiaiiiitefcl 

/with  the  literary  characters  of  his  age,  'and  'who 

^  ^^;  ^t/th^twi^;*£mcK9d  <pipitod^'«igfaiy,  ainBTovem- 
B^rlW?.:*'  r.v <i ''i.n) '.' ."ft//  [)-^    ,i«(Mi/l/r 

'  ^ii  These  ^7*fy<pfApieT9)ttlle  mos^  lemiiieiitm!  tftutir 
tday^i  >Mter«'  accompaftkd  i  and  folliyiitid:  hy  «evierai 
bthe¥^'«!f>  whicb  «t€(t)iietit&6n  tfa&  titles  iiW^  wili 

»  suffice,  namely,  '•;   c,    n  •. 

4.  The  Patriot.  ^ 

"  ^;  THE'ENGLl'sHMAk.'  *' 

,     O.  ^HE  5te0DERAT0R.  ^ 

/.  The  Adviser. 

'fe.  The  'Con'i;rast. 

9.  The  Free  Inqvii^er. 

"Mr.' iiidl#y»<in  ridicule  of  this 'pertinacious 
•bi(>^t-i(»f  politician  and  projcctore,  faasimrodaeol 
into  'one>  of  his  Sohem&rsy  dated  J«iy  8thi  176^ 
th^  '  'ft>llowing '  propOBfli  lot  twenty  •  ftddftionlii^ 
es6aysiof  th^  fcindl>^''As  i>perceiye  a»  great  (Bltei»- 
tidn  in-illie  go6d  people^of  £nghmdffiiice  'the^ab^- 
lical^on  of  ^teBrit&t^jthe  Sfbrtk  Brbon^y^b  iN^ 
ffibti' the  AuM^  tht^ng^hnumii  theModirMfa\ 
&k?.  imd  fltid'that  hoM^ti^f  decnuq^V^alidTreligidi^ 
iLi^  <^v«fy^w)ie9it  ^eitidtsdilindiencHHiia^  IhiiAtg^ 
fihebitiiluBnoeB  ci^ea^tftK^oaVfvffitmf^intpM 
to  m«6raliset\the/Ud<4U9tag»ils£riilN^(kii%dcpi)by 


umSing  into  die  press  a  few  mmremimmmtpiiy 
cv^CflBayn  I.8^U  thn^fi^fefifiiV'to  tvf.lbett- 
pilMfffl^nt,  only  fAiblirii  twentjpv  ^s-  tbe  SfetksFy 
tiie  Antmerer^  the  Refomder^  the  RepUer^  the  dv* 
4mier^  tbeJnnexer^  the  Objector^  ike  I)amht%  the 
€btop^mifi#er^  the  •  JRbtf^erfr^  the  Gfii«At»  tke 
IVgffIrr,  ;the  Afa/]jgf«er;  and  that  my  pmipUfi  in|y 
be  pleased  in  all  parts,  the  Tqfy^  iUe  TVagne,  the 
Sawney^  the  Planter^  the  Jnc^MHrnM,  4he  jR«rsKr, 
and  the  Loiidower.'' *  ;m- 

This  number  of  the  Schemer  and  the  tmo  ^vh- 
sequent  are  actually  occupied  by  specuoiienff  of 
Ae  opening  papers  of  these  svfpfosed.  essayists, . ,  I 
shall  copy  the  first. 

The  Speaker  J  N^  1. 

'^  It  is  full  time,  I  think,  in  this  whirlwind  pf 
•fieriodical  authors,  that  I  began  to  tf  cak.  lot 
wkat  tongue  can  be  ttknt,  what  lips,  uoopctnedi 
^$AM  mouih  shut,  and  what  leetk  but  n^t  ir«g» 
.-wfacfeiail  the  world  is  in  «a  upFoar^^-^eaA^.I 
wtll^  though  I  know  not  whaJt  tip  say ;.  sspeak.  ^ 
Aittst,  ior  the  words  bum  within  .nie,  and  c^tRve 
Air  iittefaace^  and  I  shall  tttfter^  comMefad  or 
almse  some  one  or  other  just  as  I  nay.  be.iiiried^ 
paid;  wherefore  any  person  wanting  one  to  speak 
4br  him  in  ai^  matter  of  bwsi»«9a>.>l0i9ey  politics, 
4H'«digioii,  may  come  to:me^  filr  i.^ao  fMilmct 
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them  to  whine,  eidierat  the  Coot  of  e  miatreia^  ox 
in  atub  of  enthusiasm ;  or  td  s|)eak  politics  ia^  • 
c6ffiee4iou9ey  of  nonsense  On  a  bench^  or  b^ie.  a 
bench/'  '     " 

Relinquishing  the  field' of  temporacy  politics^ 
let  us  now  retufti  to  subjects  of  a  mone  miscel- 
laneous and  tnteiiesting  nature* 

10.  Ths  iNvxsTiGATOB.^^  The  Tolnme  to 
which  this  title  is  affixed,  contains  only  four 
eiMfays,  which  were  published  at  distant  periods, 
but  thrown  together  in  the  year  1762.  They  eise 
brace  rather  copkws  dissertations  on  BidknlCfQn 
EUzabetk  Cannings  on  NaturaUzatuM^  and  0a 
Taste,  and  wf re  written  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  the 
painter,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay^  the  Scotch 
poet.  Their  primary  object  is,  to  shew  th^  uti- 
lity and  necessity  of  experimental  reascming  in 
philological  and  moral  enquiries.  The  first  and 
fourth  of  these  tracts  aie  the  most  elabonMy 
composed,  and  that  on  Taste  ii  conductivl  in.tbe 
Ibrm  of  dialogue;  but  the  theory  of  poetiy  whkh 
he  has  attempted  to  support  is  cold^  imitMf,md 
inccmclusive.  ^     - 

11.  Thb'Gskiov.  This  pfl|)ei^  the  inodao- 
tioli  of  GeoilgdColamn^  Esq.  waaiscigMly^Hftb* 
Ushe4  iii^StJto^f^C|MW«»cle;  itvaspxinttti 


at  irreguCsnr  periods,  and  extends  tmf  to  fifteen 
mnnber^'the'fif^  dated  Thursday,-  Jutie  the  llth, 
17^1;'  and  the  last,  Saturday,  January  the  9A 
176$.  In  point  both  of  style  aind  matter,  it  is 
p^aps  superior  to  the  Cannomethry  iatd  therdfere 
(he  abrtiptness  of  its  termination  forms  -a  sdbj^Gt 

of  regret. 

#        ■ 

12.  Terrje-Filxus,  another  periodical. 'pajMnr 
by  the  author  of  the  Genm,  which  he  published 
daily  during  the  Encattday  at  Oxford,  in  17ti3, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace ;  the  first  number  app^r- 
ing  on  July  the  5th,  and  the  fourth  and  last  on 
July  the  8th.  This  jeu  ^esprit  is  seasoned  lf(4th 
a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and  pleasantry;    - 

13.  The  Babler.  Two  volumes  of  essays 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly ;  a  selection,  pub- 
lished in  17^^79  from  papers  which  be  had  con- 
tributed, during  the  years  17^3,  1764, 1765,  aaid 
1766,  to  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle.  In  its- se- 
lected state,  the  Babler  consists  of  one  hundfeid 
and  twenty-three  numbers,  the  general  character 
of  which  may  be  given  by  the  tefm- fespeetobU. 
The  subjects  are  well  varied ;  the  moral  is,  for  the 
most  part,  good ;  and  the  style;  though 'ifot  pet- 
iectly  correct,  or  much  polished,  is  easy  'iaUd 
fcoficuorts.'.     Among .  the  .tritical:  papers,  of 


tious  and  trifling.  Mr.  Kelly  died  in  IJZ'lf  i^ 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight :  he  was  a  rapicl  and 
ypluro^uqw.lHritei;;  «fl4">9p^^r,  hi^  dei^th,'' 
4aj»the  author  of.  his  life  in  jthe  General  Biogra- 
phical Dic^njMy,"  ojip  ipCfci*  9.vn  coinedi^,  A 
Word  to, the  Wi$e,  »d^ich.  had  Jjeep  act^d,  hut 
pnqe,  being  diiy^  frcun  the  stage  by  fk  mob;  be- 
«9^se.our  futhor  jsoipetime?  wrote  ijOL^deflei^qe.pf 
govenuoent,  was  performed  foi;  the  l>ene^fit,pf  l^s 
distressed  wife  and  his  infant  family.  On  this 
occasion,  JDr.  Samuel  Johnson^  ,who9^.  .charity  ^s 
wont  to  assume  a  variety  of  shapes^  produced  a 
new  prolate.  It  is  almost  needies^^  add»  |bat 
his  lines  w»re  l^e^ifd  with,  t^i^ ,  mo^t  r^pectfijl 
^tentioQ,  ajpkd  4isQ^i^d.  wi^  ^e  .-Ip^dest ..  ap- 


pUuse"* 


■     •  !;:■.'  -.-i  f.:i  1      r-.  .1','.:     .;    J,    .tt'/tif.jv;    •.-# 

<mly  can  be,  j^^^j.^^t is  a.^ja  9^|%XQ,,f Pfjgisti^ 
of"  thirty^Q^n^.  e^si^y3,..oii.yajioi^s,^Sfibjec^^^^ 
sented  by  the  i^ijL|lf9j^  tp  ^pi^  p|  tte^jC^pyepaesij^^s 
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of  die  Lyifig'In  Ho^it&l^  in.  VvwCaMfty  to  be 
]Maitdi  for  the  Benefit  of  Ib^t  CkaaitfJ^  ft  ins 
•ccordiugly  published^  by  sobscriptioi^  at  Ncmt^ 
oattle^  in  17^S  aim^  the  object  fot  which  it  wm 
written  being' iinequivo<;alIy  «K6eUen^  Ae  main- 
ber  of  tiib6Cribets  was  ^ry  coiM^dttmble.  I  wiA 
the  execution  had  done  ibofe  justice  to  the  tto- 
tiTei  of  ^e  writer;  but,  With  teifpect  both  tfr^le 
wd  matter^  it  falls  much  below  tn^diocirltf • 

15.  Ttt»  WHiSFKasa ;  a  violent  piMy  {Mipet, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  under 
Lord  North's  administration.  The  fiifftt  nlunbaf 
appeared  on  Saturday,  February  the  17dl,  1770; 
and  the  hutidredth,  the  last  with  a  number  affijtdlf 
On  January  the  11th,  1771^.  There  were  tout' 
lumbers  extraordinary. 

16.  Th£  Scotchman.  This  paper,  whi^rh  em« 
ftiuces  the  same  side  in  politics  as  the  ptecedittg 
W4rk,  commenced  immediately  oh  the  decease  Of 
the  Whisperer,  the  first  number  being  dated 
January  the  Slst,  1772;  it  was  continued  eveiy 
Friday,  and,  with  the  Whisperer,  is  remarkable 
fi>r  little  beyond  the  ^eal  wilh  which  it  ran  its 
coufse. 

17*TuFltBMbtl>tt.    ThiscbUectionofpo- 
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litical  essays^  ^116  published  in^Inele^  in  the  year 
1772,  and  invtii€l  opinion  of  Mfi  Ciatnpbell, '' has 
claims  upon  the  favour  of  ^ve»y -BrUcjn  who^ 
heart  is  not  dead  to  the  feelings  ifhich  thef  voice 
of  Genu  IDE  Freedom  is  calculated  to  inspire/' 
It  is  the  production  of  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq. 

IS.  The  Batchelor,  a  title  given. to  a  series 
of  essays  published  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  best 
were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  duodecimo  by 
Becket^  of  London.  The  edition  in  my  posses- 
sion is  called  the  second,  with  additions,  and  is 
dated  in  the  title  page  1773.  The  work,  which 
is  carried  on  under  the  assumed  name  of*Jeofiry 
Wagstaffe,  consists  of  forty-seven  miscellaneous 
^essays,  and  an  Appendix  including  twenty-one 
numbers  on  political  subjects.  There  is  a  large 
portion  of  wit  and  humour  in  this  curious  pro« 
duction;  and  N^46,  containing  a  political  Epistle 
to  Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  Esq.  with  notes  ex* 
plauatory,  critical,  and  historical,  by  George 
Faulkner,  Esq.  and  Alderman,  is  a  keen  and  most 
laughable  satire  on  the  last-mentioned  geutlemaD, 
whose  notoriety  as  a  consequential  printer  and 
bookseller,  waS;  at  that  time,  great. 

19.  The  Templar.  The  essays  under  this  title 
were  written  by  the  celebrated  Bibliographer, 
Mr.  Samud  Paterson,  whb  was,  perhaps,  never  ex- 
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eitlWlaAJfcYiT '  (rffittesl,'  aihd '  ^il^^^^flf  ♦  t^W««  ti^M 
govehihidii!;  "Mf.  Pate[rtcffi,'  >«  •th'e'Jp^M'ir  ^ 
a^ath,  wWfeb  tbai  place  onth^  29tfa'bf  '©c'fcfcer, 
1802,  iir  hrt«  seventy-scverift'  ye^^''Wsi%^mi 
point  of  comtnettcing  a  voltitnc 'td'M  tl^tl^ 
«  Memoirs  of  the  Vrdssitudeis  bf"LJtfefe<?fe^i?fi 
England  dnring  the  latter  half  eff  tfie  EJght^ttWfl 
Century;*  a  woi-k  which,  ftom  ti^  rtiintrt€?kft*#il 
ledge  of  literary  history,  must. have  been 'Kighfy 
interesting  to  the  republic  of  letters* '     ' 


I  '  \.t  ■  -•  ■ I  . 


::..20.  The  Gentleman.  A  Mzrf{  $hort^ii(^ 
at^tenipt  by  Mr.  Colman  to  render  pur  cotniji^oo 
^jew&papars  the  Vehicle  of  rational  anxustsment* 
the  Gentleman  wjas  originally  published  in  the 
Loftdon  Packet;  and  commencing  its  very  trao^ 
sitory  existcoce  on  Friday^  July  10th,  1775,  su4* 
dcnly  expired  at  thje  close  of  tho  sixth  .number  oa 
Beceitibev  tbfe:!4tb  of  the  same  year.  There  ia. 
reason  to  think,  from  the  specimens  bcfQ|'e..^s^ 
th&l)  had  th0  Gevae^  -and  the  Gentleman )^^«a  -coii" 
tinued^they.wftuld  Jiave  reflected  inorexr^di^  q^, 
tha-^ajei^  :<i^.Mi4.jC9lmitn  thaa^teyen  t^x^.pQ^ 
noisseur^  which  too  frec\u.eiitlY  indicates  the  juveni- 
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lity  of  its  conductors.  The  following  observations : 
from  the  third  number  of  the  Gentleman,  on  the' 
diction  of  Johnson^  and  the  genius  of  the  English' 
language,  are  so  strikingly  just,  and. so  well  ex-* 
pressed,  that  few  will  regret  their  introduction*, 
here;  more  especially  as  style  haa  been  through- 
out these  essays  a  primary  object  of  attention. 

^*  If  an  author  arises,  whose  deep  learning,  and 
large  imagination,  struggling  for  expression  equal; 
to  his  conceptions,  tempt  him  to  lengthen  his 
periods,  and  swell  his  phraseology  ;*  if  an  intimate, 
familiarity  with  the  combinations  of  a  dead  Ian* 
guage  now  and  then  betray  him  into  too  wide  a 
deviation  from  the  vernacular  idiom;    such  a' 
writer  will  have  the  mortification  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  his  style,  distorted  by  auk  ward  imitation,: 
and  his  errors  (if  in  him  they  are  errors)  made 
ridiculous  by  aggravation.    The  language  that, 
in-  his  masterhand,  like  a  well-tuned  instrumenti^ 
*^  discourses  roost  eloquent  musick,"  under  their' 
management  utters  nothing  but  discord.    The 
rattling  of  their  periods  and  tumidity  of  their - 
phrases,  like  the  noise  of  a  drum  or  swell  of-  a 
bladder,  are  but  symptoms  of  their  wind  and 
emptiness. 

^*  Ornament  of  diction,  sap  Quintilian,  though^ 
the  greatest  of  beauties,  is  only  graceful,  when  it 
follows  as  it  were  of  itself,  not  when  it  is  pur* 
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med.  Of  all  onaneats,  a  forage  stmctufe  of 
period,  as  it  is  the  most  prejudicial  to  tiie  geoiss 
of  our  language,  appeals  the  most  studied  and 
unnatural.  An  adopted  word  is  but  a  partial 
and  trifling  innovation,  and  is  oUben  happiljr  in« 
oorporated,  wlien  care  is  taken  to  naturalite  tiw 
foreigner,  by  giving  a  natioml  air  to  the  tttm  ol 
the  phrase.  Every  language,  more  especially 
the  English,  has  its  idioms,  vrhich  we  should  nU 
Foster,  with  Grammarians  and  Lexicogr«^»heffl^ 
among  its  irregularities,  but,  with  Poets  and  Ora* 
tors,  number  among  its  beautieis.  To  extiipade 
idiom  from  our  tongue,  would  be  like  rooting  up 
the  old  oafcs,  that  are  the  glory  and  ornament  ol 
our  country;  or,  to  vary  the  allusion,  to  squaie 
the  language  of  our  ancient  writers  to  the  rigid: 
mlo»  of  Roman  or  even  French  Syntax,  would^ 
extinguish  tlte  genius  of  our  Tongue,  and  give  thia 
whole  a.  foreign  air,  like  the  labours  of  a  tasteless' 
improver,  exchanging  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  nt 
our  gardons,  for  dipt  yews,  strait  walks,  and  §Q&^ 
laal  parterresi'^ 

'  31.  £sBArs,  Moral  akd  Litkraut*  These 
essays,  the  wefl-knbwn  production  of  the  jRco* 
Viceiwms  KnoXy  D.  D.  tirst  appeared  anooyf* 
mously  in  die  year  1777^  in  a  small  volume  oc- 
tavo, and,  meeting  witii  a  favouvable  receptien« 

*  CkAna&*ft'^itifl^  on  'sevcM  odciudam,  VoL  1.  p.'  t81»  itt. 
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W€fe  aooa  r6|>iiblished  with  die  additioa  of  a 
second  volume,  pid  wiili  tite-Affiattme  of  the  s»« 

the-aogiB  of  the  "^otk  is  tJMis  detailed.  ^'  Muty 
of  the  |>apers  in  the  fint  edition  of  the  first  volume 
were  written  at  Colle^  as  voluntary  exerciaea^ 
lor  the  sake  of  improvement.  They  had  all  of 
them  an  undoubted  right  to  the  epithet  j«venilQ» 
Most  of  them  were  composed  before  he  had.  taken 
his  Batchelor^s  degree  at  the  university.  When 
they  had  accumulated  to  a  nwnber  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume,  he  deliberated  whethcar  he  should 
commit  them  to  the  Aames,  or  s^id  them,  up  to 
London  as  an  adventure,  without  a  mune.  Per* 
haps  it  was  vanity,  perhaps  it  was  rach^ew,  and 
perhaps  a  -laudable  motive,  which  detennined 
him  to  tnuQsmit  them  as  a  gratuitous  present  to  a 
Publisher.  They  weie  sent  anonymously  inm 
Oxford  ±0  London,  were  published  anonymously^ 
nor  did  the  Publisher  know  eithe?  the  wiiteris 
name  or  person  during  several  months  subsequent 
to  the  publkatioB.  Eraise  was  hoi?ev€tr  bejilowed 
upon  them  Aom^  ^variovis  and  le^pectabl^  cpuo- 
ters)  and  {Mraisc^  lOfneraid^g  Hk^  !the  wf^rmr^uu- 
sfainekifiH  tiieifi!ftigradaflklly4tjjbixedU»resoitttia^ 
of.cQncealmetyu"; 

Few  productions  iiave  Ima  «ncire  'fopular^  ^ 
m^  dfBseriA^dly  flo^ltlpi^.thfi^e  jii^^ 


I 


^i^tiy  'banre*passed  thncagk^slxMen  edUtfoin^  otan 
-p  jing'  t\to<  «volfimes>;<  >  ttntil  4fael  lastMedftimi  j  iMc^ 
is  divided  into  three,  and  contains  /0iBer»  kundied 
iml  B€vmtj^fiv^^ap^rs^iliei|]|fib|iff3€ilr>tliito  ithe 
inlcluded  im  the  iimB(edHKtely7preoedii]|^Anipn»' 
•ibn*  ■•  •     '    •    '  ■  «  /'•f  "i«»  [ii;t>ii  lyfTT.vrtl': ; 

'^  The  subjects  on  which  xDfw^.i&raxu^asiteKiMiH 
'tinted  hi  these  volumes^ -aiiQ  numefffmsi  asdr^wctt 
chosen;  and  they  uniform^  possess  ebu^rfufUctm^ 
•dcncy  citiier  to  hnprovethe  head  dt'  am^ndi  4t0 
heart.    The  styk   is  elegant' and 'pevspiicttpttSy 
occasionally  assuming  the  high  ton^and  ^tructuii 
of  the  Johnsonian  period.    ■  , . .  • .  .  . . .  . n. .  „/ 

•  To  persons  of  every  description^  but')espebia%) 
to  young  persons,  the  essays  of  itixr  author  ar^iivt 
valuable;  their  first  praise  isy  4Jufct  tiiey-reoortiir 
toend,  in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  all  thatirk 
gdod  and  great*;  and  secondly,  thfy  are.ina'high 
(degree  calculated  to  form  the  tasteyand' to  excite 
a  spirit  of  liteiiary  enthusiasms       ....     -. *^ 

.  -■  I  '      ■  )  I       ■■ ;  ■      -  «  ■■.'•.'.!'  *  ^  •  ■  ■  » •  • 

-'^2.  Thb  MiRROU.  This  very  elegant. «ad 
-pkstsing.  paper^  which  has  deservedly) iobtmned;rB 
ylucQ  among >our dassiaU casayistsyiBade} itSi^ap 
peaaranoe  in  £din^uY^  ;on  -the  <28d  of'  >;Jfiinuai^ 
1779»  ^^^  ^^  continued  pretty  coaatantly^ie^ifffy 
1Fuesday>Midl>3atutday,  tO)May  the  ^th,a780y 
:«l>whkli  dayil  conolodedtAvith.ldiolhamdoediaotl 


tenth  numbeir^  '=  il/.hasi'  smce  beeztppepeatedlj^ 
printed  in  three  Tolnmes  duodecini6yaiid/in  twQ 
voioraee  octavo*  •  ■  •■'  -  .;'M''  •  -  .  Jjij;-/'!.  ^r 
"•in  dMi  clo8ing<eB9&y -t>£  thf ..iftrrorirtts 'Chkl 
wnl)9niJLiui!'4x>ndiiptor'baB  Isvoured*  us  irith 'tfab 
following  detail  of  its  origin.  '^  The  idea  of  pub* 
\f^mg-i3i^(^€rufdikali^j^aper  in  Edinbwrgk  took  its 
ik&'in'a'x:(!nap&ayo{  gentlemen,  ^whompaiticukor 
cnrdukvi«t«nc&»'  of  >  cpmiexitiin '  -brought  frequently 
to^thori'ii  Their 'iliscouTse  .often  turned  upoh 
»ubjects.of>  mMmer^iof  taste,  and  of  Htcraturei 
By  one  of  ^thosei  accidental  resoluttous,  of  which 
the  origin  cannot  easily  betraced,  it  was  detep* 
nfiined  to  put  their  thoughts  into  writings  and  to 
read  them  for  the  entertainment  of  each  odier; 
Their  essays  assumed  the  form,*  and,- soon-  aftea^ 
0ome  one  gave  them  the  name,  c^  a  peadodioil 
publication ;  the  winters  of  >  it  were  :  noturall}^ 
associated;  and  their  meetings  increased -the  intji 
portance,  as  well  as  the  number^  o£  their  .prodikcs 
tions.  Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business, 
60mposition  was  to  (them -an  aiMisemdht  !Cmly; 
thiit  arot[iem«ntw»heif;htftned  by>t|ie;  audknCf 
which  this  soqicHiy >afforded  ^v.the  Jde^flj  rof.  ^blicar 

tron  si^elted  itkelfi£».prdduttllkTB>df  stiU>rbig)iaf 
-€ntertaiiiint6iUii*  >  ^•-  •  *    "  »=  nn<"T.>)  ^a-ff  bo'.;   ■•'' •  \j 
A)^'  It  mS^'  Ddt,  'iid#ever,7widiaut  dMUefMdSr  tiidt 
^ch>ai.>iitt61otik)iiiipaiF;4aldeiiuJ3.l^     IfaO^^aa^ 
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•eyenl  other  eiremnftiiieesy  it  wa»-th6i^||ht'pi» 
per  to  ubmin)  AtMtneMt  tecmcy^iitk^qniil^ 
the  aothois;  a  putpose  in  whidb  Ifcey  hMe  httn 
M  miccessfolythat^at  thi^«oiet^th»  wiy  pih^ 
lisher  of  the  work  knows  only  on«  df  Ihdi  mhi^ 
bcr,  to  whom  the  conduct  (rf*  it  ^vns  entrastwLf  ^' 

The  gentiemftn  thus  disclosed  to  the  puUiikitf^ 
was  Mr.  Hemy  Mackenzie^  at  that  tine  waF 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  auAftr  af 
^  The  Man  of  Feeling.''  The  society  ts 
he  alludes,  in  the  quotation  just  given, 
-beside  himself,  of  Mr. GwrgeHmme^  a  CHerk^ef 
theCourtof  Session;  and  of  Mr.W.Grmg^tH^* 
AieMonder  Ahercrmnby,  Mr.  M*Leod  ffimnrfHis/ 
Mr.  R.  CuUefif  and  Mr.  George  Ogih^^  AdfO*' 
-cates ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Mt. 
Ogilvy,  were  contributors  to  the  Mirror. 

To  these,  who  might  be  temed  the  regaim' 
inembers  for  contribution,  were  added  se?cnl  nsast  * 
^ral«ahle  comapondents;  namely,  Mr.  Riekari9mr 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Olas- ' 
gow;  'Lord  Haiies;  Mr.  Fraxier  jHy^fer, Proftswf  ' 
of  History  *in  the  College  of  Edialmrgh;  Dt.  - 
Bmttie,  the  author  of  the  Mnutrd;  Mr.  'DmH 
Hmne,  nephew  to  the  Histoiian;  Jfr. -OoHfasi/ ' 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  ' 
Wmkm  tSirtdUmj  Prater  to  his  Majesty.    Tw#  ' 
fspersy.Nos.  iS,  and  95,  werS'CoituiHUiicatoi  fty  ■ 


penoiiB  wdcmonmi  and  parte,  likewue,  of  Noe.  9r 
79,  and  S9y  htLre  not  hitiierto  been  claiaMd. 

To  Mr.  Mttcknude,  the  most  distingaished^ 
and  alao  the  moat  copiens,  writer  in  the  Mirror, 
we  are  indebted  fiir  tbirtyrnine  entire  papers ;  via: 
Nob.  2,  5,  7,  H,  12,  14»,  l6,  23,  25,  30,  32,  34, 
38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  49,  ^,  54,  6l,  64,  72, 
78,  80,  81,  84, 91,  92,  93,  99y  100,  101,  105, 
107,  108,  109,  and  110.  He  gave  considerable 
assistance,  moreover,  to  the  contents  of  Nos.  17, 
21, 29,  S5y  56,  85,  89, 96,  102,  and  103. 

Of  the^  contributions  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Man  of  Feeling,*  tlie  most  interesting  are  those 
which  excite  the  emotions  of  pity  through  the 
medium  of  narrative.  Few  modem  writers  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  their 
appeals  to  the  heart;  and  his  fictions  in  the 
Mirror  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  best 
efforts  in  pathetic  composition.  The  Story  of  Le 
Roche,  in  Nos.  42, 43,  and  44;  that  of  Nancy 
Collins,  in  N^  49 ;  of  Maria,  in  N^  72;  and  of 
Louisa  Venoni,  in  Nos.  108  and  109,  cupe  related 
with'great  simpHcity  and  effect;  the  style  is  clear, 
sweet,  end  unafibcted;  and  the  characters  are- 
sketched  wilji  so  nnich- delicacy  and  adhensnoe 
to  Nature,  with  touches  so  powerful  in  ttwakeit*' 
ing  the  softer  passions^  that  they  Iiiiv^  called^ 
forth  the  t^ars  4tf.  thousands*.  «.      - 

VOL.  V.  2  b 
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In  humwom  d^^meiftumt.  also,  Mc>,Maqhnw 
has  p^ese^ted  x^yiiik  vaTipiK.sp«(^f|it;  amm 
the.  nyiiiber»  we  .i^ay.  poiot  .p«^  ««  pie<;iiluily 

writing.;  Nos.  l^  3Js.  an(Ld|3,  de^piliye  pii^ie 
Family  of  .the  Ho|^esp^n9i  apd  >[o6.:34  a^A^Jl, 
on  tho  characteiji.  of.  J^J^.  Qei^iskMi,  aQ4i  Jifr, 
Blubb^« 

To  criHcal  dUciusion  tbq  auijl^r&  of.  tjbe  JIGrm 
appear  to  have  bee^  little  attiKshefl:;  8emiie  or 
eight  papers  are  all  which  arC'  disqo.yeijaWe  JJ> 
this  (iepaj;tment;  apd.of  thfse;  A4rv  A|M)i^^<^ 
has  C09tnbmtisd  two  in  Nos,  S9  a«4  10Q».  Q99ft 
taining.aq.ingeniousi  avd,  in  mavy  respectei  i^ 
just  crilii^sm  on  the  character  and  traigedyioC 
Hamlet^  / 

Thi?.  writer  next  to  Mr*.  Mackenzie,  in.  the. 
bulk  of  his  com^i^9ijc;^^Qns9  is  Mr.  Crmg^i^^hf^ 
h^$  written  sixteen  entire  .papers,  Nqs,  3, 10^  19^ 
20,  2$,  31,  36,  47,  55,  60,  63,  69,  77,  83»  83,: 
106,  8#d  has  «i|sisted  in  the  con^positioaof  Not. 
42,  85,  and  94..    Mr.  Craig  .e^cqls  iu  the  DnuiVin 
ing.of  Characters,  oi^  which  ,su):\j.ect  he.  has  given 
us.aneis^.i^  N^  3X.    His  portraits  of  JFZoe^vioodv 
and  Vff^pkraioilley  in  Nqs.  IQ,  and  19^  ace..v9rjo 
happiJiy  delin^at^d;  and  hq  has  favoured  us.wjtip 
several  spirited  sketches  in  the.  same  style,  iiii 
Nos,  47»  65,  63,  69,.  SSy.Mid  i06»    A  yieay.  d«i« 
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gstit  and  iflter^liting'  |ta.pi^r,'  6ti'  the  ebttracter  and 
genius  of  MichWlBrUce;  oitdupies  NOi  S6,  and 
sngg^ts  t6>  fh«  ri!»,der^«'niost|^leasihgi<le&bf  tbe 
benev6l€*rft  ti^denc^  of  Mt.  Craig^  mindT.         ■  -'' 

Trom  thSpffA'df  Mr.  Abercromby^'ths  JSRnhr 
hai'  received  -e/apc^f -essays  on  life,  edUcatioh/iCtid^' 
mitiners;  they  ilfClUde  Nos.  4,  9,  18,  45;  51, 57, 
65,  68,  87,  90,  and  104;  and  of  these  t!ie  t^ 
most  im()t^ssiV^'dre'N®  87,  oh  Stt|5erstition '  and 
the  Feaf  of  Death;  and  N^90,  on  the  Calami- 
ties  incident  t»  ejfctremfe  old  Age. 

iS^  paj^^,  Nos;  1, 15, 39,  67 ^  TOj  and  71,  ate 
ascribed  to  Mr,  Home;  No,  39,  on  the  Danger,^ 
incident  to  Men  tSf  fine  Feelings,  of  qtiarfeliinj^'^ 
with  the  World;  ahd'the  Story  of  Antonio,  In* 
Nos.  70,  and  71,  possess  considerable  merit. 
*  With  M^,  Bdmatyn^y  who  has  written  five 
ptfpers  in'  the  Mirror,  Nos.  6,  28,  S3,  58,  atid  78^ 
B,p)pea,r^  to  have  originiited  the '  charkcte^  of  Mr,* 
Umphritville;  at  least,  N®  6  inttodnces  him  to 
the  reader's  notice,  and  the  portrait  receives  ad«- 
ditionai  finishing  in  Nos.  28,  and  7^- 

To  Mr,  Ctdkn'vr^  are  indebted  for  three  yeijr* 
valuable  esskys ;  N*  13,  Remarks  on '  the  Poems 
of  Ossian ;  N®  ST,  on  the  silent*  Expression  oV 
Sorrow;  and  N^  48,  on  the  qu^tidtt,  whether, ' 
in  the  pleasure  derived  frt>m  the^  art  of  painting^^ 
thrc^'Artist  or  CdliikiiiiS^^ 
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tUe  coitomon  speiitator?  'Much  |«st.  feeling  mi 
correct  taste  lare  exhibited  in  these  paj^ers.^       j. 

In  enumerating  the  ]>apers  written  by  theCbr' 
mp(mdtnt9  tA  the  Mirror^  we  0h4U  commence 
with  Ph>f)^8Sor  Rtchardson^^  gentleman  ofest** 
blisihed  reputation  in  the  critical  and  poetical 
world.  Fi^m  his  stores  the  Mirror  has  been  en^ 
riched  with  five  essays,  Nos.  8,  24,  29^  66,  aail 
96.  Two  of  these,  Nos.  24  :and  66,  are  aoeoiato 
and' elegant  pieces  of  criticism,  on  the.  Allegro 
and  Penseroso  of  Milton ;  and  on  the  love^ccme 
between  Richard  and  Lady  Anne,  in  Shalw- 
spcare's  Richard  the  Third.  The  style  of  ^t, 
Richardson  is  peculiarly  correct,  and  nearly}  if 
not  altogether,  free  from  jscoticisms.     /' 

The  essays  of  Lcrrd  HaUeSf  occupying  N^a.  69; 
75,  86,  97 9  98>  and  part  of  46,  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  subjects  of  humour;  and,  together  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  human  life,  exhibit  no 
mean  powers  in  the  display  of  what  i»  ludicrous 
ill  character  and  conduct. 

For  the  two  papers  on  Dreaming,  in  Nos.  73  and 
74,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Biaitie;  they  are  eb* 
tertaining,  but  inconclusive.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Dr.  speaking  of  thasa 
e^ys,  remarks,  **  I  had  no  ambition  to  view  ayr* 
adf  in  any  of  these  folio  looking-glassea  (tha 
MirronO  but,  at  tbe  puhliiherhafi  sent  ma  a  set 
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horn  the  beginning,  and  told  me ,  that  h^  would 
have  no  returns  but  in  kind ;  and,,  |bls  I  bad  ixev^r 
refused  the  termsy  I  thought  myself  bpund-  in  a 
sort  ol' debt  of  bonoury(xwhich  I -endeayQured  to 
pay  with  some  detached  thoughts  '  OaQream^ 
ingi.'  It  is  a  subject  which  l.ou^^.to  under- 
stand as  well  as  other  people;  for  I  believe  I 
have  dreamed  as  mucb^  both  sleeping  and  walking, 
as  most  men  of  my  age.  Your  Grace  will  ob* 
seryey  that  the  subject  is  not  concluded^  as  I  have 
not  yet  got  time  to<  transcribe  thei  last  part.  The 
foolish  gafi!Conad&  at  .the  top  of  the  fii^t)  is  an  .ad- 
dition by  the  printer/' *  !'      . 

Tha. last  party  thus  alluded  to,  was,  a4de4  t^ 
the  seventy-fourth  nun^ber,  when  the  Mm^or  wa^ 
republished  ia  volumes. 

ilo  Mr.  D.  Hume  are  ascribed  N®  50,  on  the 
ruin  broQ^t  on  Genius  and  Talents  by  Indolence 
and  Inactivity ;  and  N**  IDS^  containipg  ^  ludi- 
crous account  fn^n  Simon  Softly  of  his^,  lawr^uit 
with  Sir  Ralph  Holdenpourt, 

Of  theybiir  remaining  Correspondenta  of  the 
Mvrwr^  three  contributed*  a  single  papec  teach ;  to 
Mr.  Tytler^  for  instance,  i^  attributed  Nf  ^9>  on 
Lounging;  to.  Mr.  Akxosder  CrmQ^  ^N^  ^^  lAt 
c^ing  a  humorous  ptopo^al  for :,  ip^proving 
agriculture;  and  to  Baron  Gordon^  14,?.  S2,  ou 

•  fbrbe8>8  Life  oT Beattlei  fiff.  fi pi^M.  i» 

\ 
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Sign*po«ts.  The  first  of  tb^se  getltl«liife>iik€Nrise 
assisted  m'  wHthig  Nos.  17  aiidi79;f  ktei-ff<:oi^ 
wasf  the  AU^^io¥  of  d  letter  hi  N^  '^  ;^  and  Oie  third 
competed  the  'c^l^e  iigti(ed  ^Modimeui  m  iN^  im. 
To  Mr.  Sti^han  ati  acknoWledgiHeAt  HsT  4aeibr^ 
pleasing  letter  oit  the' impreveiivetit^  i4  Edhh 
burgh  in  N**  94.  '  '  •  •     »        v 

Sir  Wiliiam  Forhes,  when  noticing' the' Minw 
Glul),  in  his' Appendix  to  the  Life  <Sf 'Dr/  Bettttk^ 
observes,  that  '^  the  names  of  the  authoranof  etch 
paper,  show  of  what  distinguished  characters 
this  literary  society  consisted :  mid  it-  k  ndt  a 
little  remarkable,  that  of  these  eesayisty,  ti9  4emet 
than  six  either  are,  or  have  been,' Jiicftges  of -the 
rfupreinecbufts  of  law  in  Scotland-"*  The  pc^ 
sons  thus  alluded  to  are,  Lord  Abercromby,  Lord 
Craig,  Lord  Cullen,  Lord  Hailes,  Mr.  Baron 
Oordofi,  and  Tytler  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

The  MtrrvTy  though  inferior  to  the  Spectaiot 
in  variety  'ttnd  humour;  to  the  Rambler  in  dignity 
and  ethic  precept;  and  to  the  Adventurer  in  the 
field  of  splendid  fiction ;  yet  supports  a  character 
which  has  jiiitly  rendered  it  a  favourite  with  tiie 
public.  There  ii,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  genius  6f  Mr.  Mackenzie,  n-^artheidc  chanir, 
a  tendorSrd.lrit)f  morality,  thrown^overitspage^ 
which  gr^ljf^ftrttyests ;  ilor*  is'it,^  by  any  mewit, 

•VoLS.p.«90.        ^'<  - 


sterile  or  defective  ia  the  delineation  of  character. 
These  qualificatioas  ore  to  mey  by  niany  degree^ 
more  pleasing  and  f  erraanently  iiii(>»e8sive^  thaa 
the  eternal  wit  and  .irony  which  pervade  the 
World  and  Comneisseur,  When  we  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  sweetuesi;^  d^icacpy  and  paikos,  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Mirror f  we  doubt 
not^  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  these  iiK 
^edientSy  that  it  is  formed  to  delight  a  distant 
posterity. 

J 

123.  Thb  Detxctob,.  The  first  number  of 
this  political  paper  was  published  in  1730,  and 
was  promisefd  '^  to  be  continued  oceasion^ly 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament.'^  it  ^as  printed 
in  octavo^  at  the  pricie  of  sixpence  each  number; 
bot^  meeting  with  littlie  encouragement^  was  soon 
relinquished.  The  perusal  of  the  first  essay,  the 
only  one  which  I  have  seen,  is.  not  calculated  to 
excite  any  regrtt  that  the  work  was  not  sup- 
ported. 

24.  The  Whig.  This  series  of  papers  was 
written  by  the.  late  Ha^..Boyd»  and,  together 
with  the  Freehoider^  veiy  al^ly  i^isted  ia  main- 
taining the  cause  of  conati^utioi);^  liberty.  The 
Whig  appeai;ed  ^n  Almon'$  London  Cpurant  in 
the  year  176O. 


^^^ihUrVmfi  piAliiibediaioulv^ij^ttr  .i7fi3,rftiit 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a^co^i 

-  ,4lt&  XkA'N^w  Sp&etATOfu.^^aitliiB  &tt«fipt 
tO:aBftU8e(aB^  initnicil  ike  pubUt)  ncH^fliuobpotnf 
can  be  bes|pmMil«  The  plan  cagbiiiirichiit  i»  (torn 
struct^d  i^ibroken  iato  too  manyi.(divi8ion8^aiiiix>f 
tkiesQ  th^^  gieater  part  is  ocoupied  b^r  .triiliiigraod 
temporary  jnaatter.  Each  number  is  ^vi/eUhd^io 
eight  folip  pages,  containing  an  essay  on  sorpotVdif^ 
oellan^u&  subject,  selected  poetry,  BuUa^i^p^ 
tical  'roinaxice,  the, sage  opinions r  of  J«ikn  Bai\ 
with  an'  account  of  the  Theatres,  Maaqift^radfisi 
&c.  &c.  The  essay  commenctfig  every  tumiiar 
if  .^e  only .  portion  of  the  New  iSpe^^o^or .  which 
copies  ..the.  legitimate  model ;  and  this, .  though 
^Vpptteii  with  a  laudable  attention  to  moral  im- 
pcoKem/^qt,  does  not,  in  a  literary  point  of  vis^ 
rife.above  mediocrity.  The  first  number  of  .(fae 
New  Spectator  was  published,  on  Tuesday,  Fd, 
bruary  the3d,  1784,  and  continued  weekly  on 
the  same  4gy.  .  My  copy,  which  is  a  iinjx  iblio> 
includes. but  twenty-^wo  numbers,  the  last-b^tit 
dated  June  the  29th,  X784,  Whether. -Iha .walk 
^as  extei^ed, beyond  thispe^'iod,  (iAinotaUeiii 
ascertain.  Some  of  the  selected  tipoetpry  ificwieH 
chosen;  .but.mu^b  .of .  the  nvUH^  which; iAlai Ihis 
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ecfipw--  ■'"  '  '  '■  '*^  ''*^'''  '^'*'' •  -'^"'  '>"^<iti  •  •* )  '"  ''' 

u  ^.  ThiJ  I^t>No»«;»  'TKe'jb,|lfe^  C6m- 

fH>8e  this  < work'  tnkjrhe  cohdkteved  te'ft  continti: 
ationof  the  Mitporj'th^y^tte  witten;  urith  the 
exeeptian  of  dnly  thtee  or  ft>ur'^Mly*,'by  the 
members'  and  correspondents  of  tlre>  Mirror-cluft» 
and  thbypartakeiof  Che  character  snd  merits  of 
thdr  prototype.    The  first  number  of  the  IrOiM- 
ger:  appeared  on  Saturday,   Febrtiaty  the  5th, 
1785;  atnd  it  was  published  weekly  on  that  day 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  last  essay,  N*^  101  j  b^ing 
dated  January  the  6th,  1787* 
•    To-  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  this 
series  of  essays  is  even  still  more  indebted  than 
was  the  former ;  fifty-four  entire  numbers  of  the 
Lounger  are  the  composition  of  this  gentlemam, 
alid  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of' eight  mote. 
The  entire  papers  are,  Nos.  1,  ^^  4,  6;  15;  17,  20 
22,  27,  28,  29<  31,  32,  33,  34,  '36,  38j  40,  41* 
46,  48,  50,  51,  54,  56,  58,  6i;  62,  64,  65,  66, 
67, 68, 69,.  72»  7Sj  76, 78,  80/BS^,'85,»4,  87,  89> 
90,  93,  94^  95; 'i6,  ST,  98, '99,  tOO,  and  101  i 
t?hose  in  whfeH  he'assi!?t<^,^No^.'Bi  i5,  4'2,  44, 
•53y55, 74,'aiid^5.''''"    "■■     •"    •"'•''^       .-..i-..-'- 
^^lir^vMmri^pMmi  iOid  ^eHi^t^lilGdh'bf th%mc- 
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ter,  ^e«8sayS'of  Mr.  Mackenzie 'in  the  Lomgtty 
are  not  inferior  to  those  which  he  coiKnbated  to 
the  Mirror.  N^  15,  descnptive  .of  Che  Fkwmk^ 
fkago$y  br  Toad-cater;  Nos.  \7^S6y  S6y  and  ft, 
depictiiig  the  fkmily  of  the  -  M  tishrrooma  ;  N^  45, 
containing  the  narraitive  ol  JevediiaJi^Dy-aiion^  N* 
78,  <m  the  restlfM  activity  of  >Mr. Buttle;  N*'  96^ 
the  Visit  of  John  Homespwk  to  "«"■  Lod^;  and 
K*  99*  on  Animal  Magnetismy  exhibit  some  -well* 
conceived  and  successful  attctnpte  .in  |he  walks  of 
ridiiiule^  iitmj,  and  broad  humour. 

To  these  papers,  which,  to  excel  in  their  pecfir 
liar  department,  must  display  a  laige- portion  of 
ttrong-marked  ckar^der^  we  have  to  add,  that  the 
portrait  of  Colonel  Caustic,  in  Nos.  4,6^  dl>  32, 
3d»  and  40,  is  powerfully  coloured  and  sustained. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  delineatiOB 
had  been  given  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  had  in- 
Tolved  more  wmutut;  for,  -beyond  ^e  fortieth 
paper,  we  meet  with  little  relative  to  a  persona^ 
with  whom  we  had  already  become  so  familiarized 
and  engaged,  as  to  hope  and  expect  that  he  would 
accompany  us  through  the  work.  Superior  to 
this,  however,  or  to- any  other  portrait,  even  in 
the  Mirror,'  is  the  picture  of  a  ^omttrjf  Dufomger^ 
in  N**  87  of  the  Lounger,  which  with  j^pect  to 
costume,  accuracy,  and  high-fini4iing,  to  pl^asr 
ing and  pictunssque. effect,  is  abatist  unparalleled* 


In^the  proTince  of  fotheiic  uarratimif  the  Lou»r 
ger  has  not  beeii  enriched  with  so.  many  specir 
meus  from  our  authogr's  pQD,  as  are  found  in  4be 
Mirror ;  the  story  howavcr,  of  Aijkrt,  BofUy^  JA 
N^  61;  aad  especially  the.  history  of  /WA«r  JVi*- 
cholas,  in  Nos.  82,  83,  and  84,  excite  a  lively  aad 
impressive  interest/  and  iastil  that  teader  melan- 
choly so>  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  Qiosal 
rectitude.  Itic  didactic  papers  too,  which  blend 
a  fascinating  pathos  with  ethic  instruction,  a  comr 
bination  very  frequent  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  Mac^ 
keneie,  will  be  thought  not  inferior  to  those  which, 
emanated  from  the  same  mind  in  the  Mirror :  a^ 
instances  of  this  happy  uni(Hi,  I  would  refer  t9 
N°  48,  on  the  sentiment  and  the  moral  ^of  Tmei^ 
and  to  WgSf  on  the  tender  indulgence  of  melan- 
choly in  the  season  of  autumn. 

The  pages  devoted  to  criticism  in  the  Lounger 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  were 
allotted  to  the  same  province  iix  the  Mirror;  and 
to  those  Mr.  Mackeazie  hus  coi^tributed  a  large 
portion.  Besides  incidental  observations  occa^ 
sionaily  annexed  to  the  crilijcal  strictures,  of  his 
correspondents,  he  has,  in  N^  3<H  presented  us  with 
a  dissertation  on  Hovel  Writing;  in  Nos.  27  and 
28,  with  an  examination  oi  the  moral  effects  oi 
Tragedy;  in  N*50,  Niitfa  observations  on  the  mor 
ral  efibct  of  Comedy ;  in  NoSi  to  a^di  69 f  widi 


Ciitieal  Remarks  on  the  chuMet^r  6f  fVMaf; 
and  in  N^^?*  with  an  Essay  ^n^  the  Genhl»  tuifi 
Writings-  of  Robert  Btmis. '  Thtfa^ft  ulf  tiisf^&y 
eeinsiderable  knowledge  of  the  hQmafh  Ifi^arf,  and 
of  the  business  of  the  worlds' bleu te  ^eliii^s;  and 
good  taste.  :'*  / 

Among  the  other  members  of  this'litenrry  cluhj 
Mr.  Craig  stands  fOrem^^t  as  e  'tdtitribtitori  he 
has  written  fifteen  essays^  nanfielyjWos.  9,  16,  ^!i 
26,  35,  ST,  43,  49,  52,  57,  71,  77,  86,  88,  and 
91.  Many  just  observations  6nAife  andttinth 
ners,  and  some  useful  lessons,  are  scatl^vd 
through  these  papers;  and  the  author^ has  shewft 
his  critical  powers  to  advantage  in  an  essay  <m 
the  introduction  of  ancient  MyAolog^iH  Mo-* 
dem  Poetry,  in  N**  37;  by  observation*  on  Co^ 
medy,  in  N"  49 ;  and  by  a  history  of  "die  dif- 
ferent species  of  Misanthropy,  as  illustrated 
fhmi  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Jaques,  aiidf 
Timon  of  Athens. 

Nine  papers  in  the  Lounger y  Nos.3,  10, 14,  25, 
30,  47,  74,  81,  and  92,  owe  their  existence  ui 
Mr.  'Abercrorhhy.  Of  these,  N*  14,  adds  sbmif 
strokes  to  the'pit^ttife  of  Colonel  Calustic^  Avhich 
htid  been*  cofnmcneed  by  Mr; 'Mackenzie;  and 
N*  31),'  is  a  lettW  from  a  member  of  the  Mint>*^ 
cltfBi' tcl4tti%' '^Oifnfe  particular  of  that  ^oetety,^ 


t^pttbiic  to.  Siupp^ei  that  jt^e  .MifJ^i  af^.jt^^ 

of  tibertw^  woii*-  ^ere  pi^  '^he-^w^^  |?Jate»;$wW 
ourious  particu)fue»  ar^^ve  tp.ib^,JV{irrtQC««»dri«Q^ 
the  reception  of^  this  «p9pies,,pf  .peiiq^k^ftj  <Afm^ 
position  in  Scotland.  Addressing  the^  ^ppci^e^., 
author  of  the  Lounger,  as.  ODeoa,;^hom  the  whole 
labour  of  the  fvorky  single  and  alpn?)  rest^»:  hf 
observes,  "  You,  Six,  started  with,  many  advanr. 
tages  which  we  did  not  possess.  The  public  are 
now.  taught  to  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  t;arry 
on  a  periodical  work  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh,; 
and  that,  ,if  tolerably  executed,  it  will-  be  ready 
and  will  hold  its  place  with  other  works  of  tho^ 
same  kind.  But  when  we  boldly  gave,  the  MirK 
ror  to  the  world,  a  very  different  notion  prey|iile4«^ 
It  was  supposed  that  no  such  work  could  be  conr^ 
ducted  with  any  propriety  on  this  side  of  th^* 
Tweed »  Accordingly,  the  Mirror  was  receiyei^^ 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference  in  our  owz) 
country  ;  and  during  the  publication,  it.  was  in- 
debted for  any  little  reputation  it  received  i^ 
Scotland,,  to  t)ie  notice  that  happeni^  .to  b^  takeo^ 
o{  it  .by,  some.  pex9ons  of  ranlf  an^  ,pf  tcu^t^., 
i9^.  England^  .,Nay,i.Sir,  strafig?.  a?  ,yp\i.  may. 
think  M,i^  ^»  cer^nly,  tjcue^;  tl^^.  j^bxxq(^  %^, 
E^infeu^ghtm  l|feej^,.Y?W«%^Wfe9.c<WaJ^ 


of  it  while  it  \Vas  going  on.- — ^The  '^perdlious, 
who   despised-  the  paper  becaiitfe'^  Ifiey*'  did*  ntt 
know  by  whom  it  was  written,  'talfeejf -of  it  al  ft* 
catch-penny  performance,  carried'ito'by  tf  s^of 
needy  and  obscure  scribblers.     Thbse  fhib  ehter- 
tained  a  more  favourable  opinioTt  of  it  wtM  apt 
to  foil  into  an  opposite  mistHke'i'  and 'to  inipJM^ 
that  the  Mirror  was  the  produetibn  of  kll  thr 
men  of  letters  in  Scotland.    This^Ia»t  opiKtibif'iir' 
not  yet  entirely  exploded,  atjd  periisi^  faa^^ller 
gained  ground  from  the  favourable  reijej^dn  df 
the    Mirror  since  its  publication   irf  ■  vt>ltnnes7 
The  last  time  I  was  in  London),  I  ha(>pened  iA' 
step  into  Mr.  Cadell's  shop,"  and  while*  I  ^t^ 
altiusing  myself  in   turning  over,  the  •  prints  irf 
Cook's  last  Voyage,  Lord  B-^-^  canie  iA,  and* 
taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Mirrbt,  asked  Mi*.^ 
Cadell,    who   were   the  authors  of  it.     Cadc^l}^ 
whit)  did'  not  suspect  that  I  knew'  any  mor^'of 
the  matter  than   the  Great '  Mbgul',  answeitd, 
*  That  her  cotrld  not  really  mention  particnbr* 
names ;  but  he  believedthat  fl//'the  Uterati  of  Scbt-' 
land  were  concerned  in  it.'    Lord  B-     ■ » walked 
off;  satisfied'  that  this  was  truly  ^he  cas^;  and' 
about  a  week  after  T  heard  hihi' say  at  Lord* 

M^ 's  levee,  that  he  wias '  Well  assured  the* 

Mirror  was  the  joint  prt)ductioh  ^f  all  the  ineh* 
of  lettfers  in  Scotland.^  • 
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**  I  will  nowy  8ii!,  tell  you  .in  a>n6deiice>.thal». 
one  of  our  number- excepted^  whose- writingi  have; 
long  been  rea^  with-  admiration  and  deligkft,  audi 
whose  exq-uisite.  pencil  every  reader  of  taste  ami; 
disGc^mroent  mustdistinguiab  in  th&Mirinc,.  there, 
was  not  one  of  oux.  Club  who  ever  published  ai 
single,  sentence^  or.  in.  all  likelihood  ever  would* 
have  doneiit,  had  Jt  not  been  for  the  accidental: 
publication  of  the.  Mirror.^ 

To  Mr.  CuUeUf  the  LouBgerh  under  obligation 
for  three  papejs;  N^,  5^  on  the  composition'  of 
History;  N^  12,  a. ludicrous; paper  on  the  possi^ 
bility  of  ascertaining  the  characters,  of  a  com*^ 
p^ny  from  the  appearance  of  their. Hair;  and. 
N^  73»  on  Sculpture.    The  first  and.. third  of 
these  essays   contain  several  just,  and  well-ex* > 
pressed  remarks,,  indicative  of  a  mind  attached  < 
to  literary  research,  and  attentive  to  the  progress  • 
of  art;  while  the  second  excites  a  smile  at  the 
idea  of  associating  character  with  the  form  and 
cut  of  a  hat;  it  is  the  vehicle,  however,  of  somii« 
keen  and  well-directed  satire. 

With  Mr.  M^JUod  Bmmatyn,  who  wrote  Noi«  > 
18   and  39,  the  contributions  of.  the  Mtmben 
close;  and,  turning  to  the  list  of  Corrapondemts^ 
we  find  it  less  numerous  and  productive  than  in . 
the  Mirror,,  though  including  two  names  which 
had  not  appeased,  in  that  papain  vii;.I>r.  Smrff 
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the  Historian,  and  Mr.  GneenMd^  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  LeCties  in  the  Uamisitj  of 
Edinburgh.  To  the  former  are  aacribed  Nos.  11 
and  60,  two  papers  of  constdesable  hmnoor;  ^ 
first,  relating- to  the  life  of  .Sir  Tkamat  iMmger; 
the  second,  including  a  proposal  for  a  periodicsl 
paper  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fenuJe  sex.  To 
the  latter,  it  appears,  we  are  indebted  for  N*59, 
on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness;  and  foria 
Ode  to  a  Lady  in  N°  85: 

Of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Mirror,  the  only 
one  who  has  contributed  materially  to  the  strae* 
ture  of  the  Lounger ^  is  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler^  whs 
has  furnished  Nos.  7»  19»  24,  44,  63,  70,  and  79^ 
papers  which  abound  with  traits  of  humour  and  - 
of  character.     Mr.  Tytler,  author  of  the  Vindi-' 
cation    of  Queen  Mary,  has  added  one  essay, , 
in  N°  16,  on  the  Defects  of  Female  Education; 
Mr.  D.  Hume,tvfo  letters  in  Nos.  25,  and  55;mhd 
Professor  Bichardsony  a  pleasing  critique,  in  N* 
42,  on  the  Poetry  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 

The  Lounger  has  been  considered  by  some 
critics  as  inferior  to  its  predecessor:  this  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  case;  it  cannot,  in- 
deed,  boast  of  a  narrative  so  pathetic  as  that  of>i 
La  Roche,  or  Venoni,  in  the  Mirror;  but  it  does 
not  yield  in  any  other  requisite,  either  of  cha- 
racler,...haig()ttr,  moral  instructkm,  or  popular- 


-  -^  * 
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criticism.  On  tke  coitirajr}^,  I  think  it  nay  be 
easily  proved^  tliat  a  larger  proportioii  of  good 
papers  is  to  be  fouBdin  the  pages  of  the  Lownger* 
They  have  both,  however,  contribuled  very  highly 
to  the  purpoeeaof  ecUficatkmand  amvaementy  to 
the  best  and  noblest  objects  of  tiie  geottine  pe^ 
nodicai  essay. ' 

•»■  ■    ■ 

r.£8^  Tbs  Obsx&tbr.  Of  this  very^vmluable 
paper,  the  composition  of  Mr.  CmKiierlandj  it 
vfill  be  necessary,  in  the  ■  first  place,  tn  relate 
what  the  author  has  himself  thought  proper  to 
say  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  character.  In  the 
Aliemoirs  of  his  own  lilb  he  has  favomed  us  with 
the  Allowing  account :  ^<  I  first  printed  two  oc« 
tavoa  (of  the  Ohteroer)  experimentally  at  our 
press  in  Tunbridge  Wells;  the  executioa  was  so 
inoorxect,  that  I  stopped  the  impression  as  soon 
a»I  had  engaged  my  friend,  Mr.  GharleA  Diilyy 
to  undertake  the  reprinting  of  it.  He  gave  it  a 
form  and  shape  fit  to  meet  the  public  eye^  and 
the  sale  vras  encouraging.  1  added  to  the  Col- 
lection very  largely,  and  it  i^peared  in  a  new 
edition  of  five  volumes:  when  these  wese  out  of 
print,  I  made  a  fvesh  arrangement  oi  the  etaays^ 
and,  ifloorpoiating  tky  entire  translation  of  Tk9 
Ciaudsy  we  edited  ^  work  thus  modelled*  in  six 
volumes;  and  ibcia/ bung) now  attadbd^to^tho 

VOL.  V.  2  c 
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great  edition  of  the  British  £s8a3d8ts,  I  consicler 
the  Observer  as  fiairly  earoUed  amongst  theitand; 
ard  classics  of  our  native  language.  This  work, 
therefore,  has  obtained  for  itself  an  inheritance; 
it  is  fairly  off  my  hands^  and  what  I  bare  to  say 
about  it  will  be  confined  to  a  few  simple  &cb;  I 
had  no  acknowledgments  to  make  in  my  con- 
cluding essay,  for  I  had  received  no  aid  or  as- 
sistance from  any  man  living.  Every  pagp  and 
paragraph,  except  what  is  avowed  quotation,  1  am 
singly  responsible  for. 

'^  I  have  been  suspected  of  taking  stories  out 
of  Spanish  authors,  and  weaving  them  into  some 
of  these  essays  as  my  o%i'n,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  plagiarism.  One  of  my  reviewers  in^ 
stances  the  story  of  Nicolas  Pedrosa,  and  roundly 
asserts,  that,  from  internal  evidence,  it  must  be  of 
Spanish  :Construction,  and  from  these  assomed 
premises  leaves  me  to  abide  the  odium  of  the  in- 
ference. To  this  I  answer,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  truth  and  honour,  that  I  am  indebted 
to  no  author  whatever,  Spanish  or  other,  for  a 
single  hint,  idea,  or  suggestion  of  an  incident,  in 
th<^  stoiy  of  Pedrosa,  nor  in  that  of  the  Misan* 
thrope,  nor  in  any  other  which  the  work  con- 
tains.. In  the  narrative  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  what  I  say  of 
it  .as  being,  matter  of  tradition^  which  I  collected 
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on  the  spot,  is  a  mere  fictioa  to  give  an  air  ol 
credibility  and  horror  to  the  tale:  the  whole^ 
without  exception  of  a  syllable,  is  absolute  arid 
entire  invention. 

^'  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  the  character  of 
Abraham  Abrahams ;  I  wrote  it  upon  principle, 
thinking  it  high  time  that  something  should  be 
done  for  a  persecuted  race ;  I  seconded  my  ap- 
peal to  the  charity  of  mankind,  by  the  character 
of  Sheva,  whidh  I  copied  from  this  of  Abrahams* 
The  public  prints  gfive  the  Jews  credit  for  their 
sensibility  in  acknowledging  my  well-intended- 
services :  my  friends  gave  me  joy  of  honorary 
presents,  and  some  even  accused  me  of  ingratin 
tude  for  not  making  public  my  thanks  for  their 
munificences  I  will  speak  plainly  on  this  point; 
I  do  most  heartily  wish  they  had  flattered  me  with 
some  token,  however  small,  of  which  I  might 
have  said  ihUis  a  tribute  to  my  philanthropy y  and 
delivered  it  down  to  ray  children,  as  my  belovei 
father  did  to  me  his  badge  of  flavour  from  the  citi« 
sens  of  Dublin ;  but  not  a  word  from  the  lips,  not 
a  line  did  I  ever  receive  from  the  pen  of  any  Jcw# 
though  I  have  found  myself  in  company  Mrith 
many  of  their  nation ;  and  in  this  perhaps  the  gen* 
tlemen  are  quite  right,  whilst  I  hiad  formed  ex* 
pectations  that  were  quite  wi^ongj  for  if  1  have  said 
for  them  only  what  they  doieirve/^^  dbeoM  Ibt 
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tlitttik^'^^t^  But  if  I  hav<9f«id4  more,  UnQcii 
ttorei'thaff'tht^  dascrt^,  caR  'tkiM^  6&^%  wto 

<'  I  thiAl:>it^Mnbt'be>'$uj()p6M§d  tbirt  IfttttHe 
CdmptiM^  bf^  Ae.  Ob«crU#i«)^tMCr^h»re  been  a 
Wbrtt  of'  t}flfie»«fk}j  labour V  I  tim«t  :ith«li«e  is*  inter- 
nal evid^ce^^  tbat)  piitticiAart^  in'tktft'p^rtitii 
bf  it,  iii^bkfh  >|m>f(»ses  -  to^*  ret^ew^th^>'lk^huy «gi 
df  GielJt^i^^d  gives  a  hiBtoeyv  lof  ^>tbe  ^ AllieiwA 

itt  aui^miliicttrof  lUj  iiidU8«#y  ittcoilaotiflgiiift* 
«eriaK«h#^injr  CbrrectAMi^hridwponi^  tbeiD; 
and  wben  I  lay  to  my  beart  tbe  c<mslcdalioii  i 
deriTe  from  the  bonouittiow  bcatowed  upc»  kne, 
at  tbe  doMT  €fi  niy  caveerv  by  ooe^'  who  k  <ttAj 
in  tbe  first  outset  of  bis^  wbat  have  I  noft  to  an- 
igOf'  for  mysdl^  when  be  ^bo  starts  with<  suck 
Kns^icious  promise  has  been  pleased  to  take  my 
fame !» bandy  and  link  it  to  bis  own^  If  any<if 
aiy  readers  are  yet  to  sei^^  for  the  author  to 
>bdm  I  allude;  the  Comicorum  'Qraeoormm  ^fi^* 
mentaqumdmn  will  lead  ihem  to  his'iia^Q^  tad 
AwTi  to  tbeir  respect.  .?v.fi«tv 

•  ^^'If  i  cannot  resist  tbe  gratification  of  iiiseit'' 
ing  tbe  -paragrapb,  (page  7,)  which  places  my 
dka  lamp  between  those  brilliant  stars  of  classic 
iaitra^  iUchard  Bentley  and  Jlidiard  Poison,  am 
I  to  be  set  doim  'as^xconeeitad  ^vain  old  manf 


i^t  it  bersa!  I  auiTtbelp  it^  and  intftn^  IdmH 
much  i:a47e  abiQfut  iu  Though  tbe«foltPwin^exr 
tract  may  be  the  weakest  things  tthat^Njir*  Robert 
Walpoky  Qf.^Tiiniityi.College)  Cambridge,  ever  has 
ivritten^  or  evoTrr^hAll  write,  al  wilLiOudive  the 
strongest  ^iogthat  can  be.fiaid.a£^aiAstit,  and  I 
will  Jtberefone  ais^flt*  and  incoypovate  ity  as  fol- 
lows;.  A^mda  \  \qmque  hand  txigmm  omtimentum 
hwic  vohmmiiaieepiti^eiqMidem'  Cm^^kuuliiu  nos* 

quorundam  fregthefiionumf  exquisittu  fane  iUaSf  mtr 
rdquc  eiegmMiCondita^  €t  eommendatas  kuc  tr«m&' 
ferremJ'*     .     r^;    ■•,  .     .  /     .. 

•  Forty  numbers  of  the  Okterver  in  an  octavo  v0- 
lume^and  printed  atTunbridge  Wells,  werepubli^ 
ed  in  London  in  1785;  this  coUeotton  being  well  re- 
ceived, both  by  the  public  and  the  critics,  it  was 
reprinted  by  Dilly^  the  succeediag  -y^ear,  in  tJbree 
volumes,  crown  8vo,  with  such .  uumefous  addi- 
tions, as  augmented  the  numbers  to  ninety-threa* 
In  1788,<a  fourthuvolume  was  given ;and  in  1790, 
the  fiftht  and  last.  sQi  this,  arrangenlent  ii^  fi«<e 
volumes,  a  new  impression  was  ipiiUisbed^  in 
179I9  which  ift  tbtt  editioa  m  my .  p^ssission, 
extending  to  qsMe  hundred  and  fijfty^hsee.  essays. 
The  Observer,  iiisi^^yolunies, appeared' in  1798^ 
in   1803,  it  v«i  incorporated  w^  tbt  Btitith 


Essayists ;  and  Id  1308,  it  was  reprinted  in  thiee 
volumes  lltoo. 

The  essays  whidi  compose  these  interesting 
volumes^  may  be  classed  undev  tiie  appellations 
of  Literary,  Critical^  and  Karrutipe^  Hvmomuj 
Moral,  and  ReHgiouB, 

To  the  Literary  papers,  which  amoant  to 
about  forty  in  number,  we  are  indebted  for  tke 
most  original  feature  in  the  work.  These  in- 
clude, together  with  some  account  of  the  ci^il 
history  of  Greece,  a  compressed  and  connected 
detail  of  Grecian  poetry,  from  the  earliest  em  to 
the  death  of  Menander.  The  research  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
Dramatists,  and  more  especially  to  die  writers  of 
the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  NefOJ  Cmnafy.  Of 
these,  the  fragments,  which  the  desolatuig  hand 
of  Time  has  spared,  have  been  teanslated  with 
uncommon  felicity,  by  Mr.  Cumberiand;  and 
merit  the  eulogium  which  Mr.  Walpok;  has  so 
happily  expressed.  The  easy  and  flowing  metri* 
cal  style  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  furnished 
Mr.  Cumberland  with  an  appropriate  model  for 
his  versions,  which  he  has  imitated  with  fidelity 
and  spirit.  The  patience  and  persevering  ktbour 
required  for  the  due  execution  of  this  task,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  declaralaon  of  the  0^ 
server^  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  give  the  world 
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^  a  complete  collection  of  the  beauties  of  Jhe 
Greek  stage,  in  our  own  language^  from  tbo  r^ 
mains  of  more  than  $fty  comic  poets/'* 

The  papers  strictly  Critical^  in  the  Observer^ 
amount  to  teventeeUf  of  which  eleven  are  dcyoted 
to  the  consideration  of  dramatic  character  a«d 
conduct.  Among  these,  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  Macbeth. and  Richard;  the  parallel 
between  iEschylus  and  Shakspeare;  theobserva* 
tions  on  Falstalf  and  his  group;  and  the  compa- 
rative review  of  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  with  the 
Fatal  Dowiy  of  Massinger;  are  peculiarly  ic^ 
teresting  and  conclusive*  The  essay  on  style,  in 
N^  133,  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  dic- 
tion of  Addisau  and  Joimon  ;  with  the  judicious 
reconttnendataon  of  the  former  as  the  aafer  model 
for  the  student*  The  character  of  Mr.  Cubv- 
berland*s  own  style,  indeed,  partakes  much 
more  of  the  el^^nt  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of 
Addiscm,  than  of  the  elaborate,  though  aplendjd, 
composition  of  Johnson ;  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  {^brases,  which  are  too  flat  and  colloquial, 
it  is  easy,  fluent,  and  correct. 

Of  the  Narrative  portion  of   the  Observer^ 

which  occupies  no  small  share  of  the  work,  it 

is  impossible  not  to  speak  highly.    Powerful  inr- 

veadon,  strong  delineaticm  of  cbajrac.ter,  and  ad- 

*  YolAv,  p,  UeR,  edkioa  of  1791. 


tff;)9tir«!iAot'fi«olioiii«  TlMi4tt«m«r<<AMiilUi 
«ih1  Z»iiitui»(  .of  CHHtufaMiiiitiieit  Min«riiiope{ 
of  the  Poitagucisc<iG«iid«a[i8»'ii^hotrdiedf^^y^e 
nek,  of  Ned  Dteoyivf^  nnA  o£i  Nicolas  Pedron^ 
may  be  instanced,  as  fully  sttpportiaiig  1h&  «^pnioii 
tbal  we  bave  mcl?aaeed)  tfa^iUa|jtwdi<nMvro<Q^ 
ctally  abound  lA  tke  richest  feraite  botkof  ipalbos 
and  humour*  ■  •        •»«»>      ri  .     »-i' 

Tbero  are  raaay  paper^yi  lihewMe^tipr  the  06r 
jencer,  which  nay  more  eHclusifreiy^idbe  ttmed 
JSrM»9f«oiw;  such  as  the  Lettert'fnnawMr.  jied^ 
diah  Fish,  ki  Nob*  45  aad6SK;"tiie  Letter  fttm 
Rustiousy  in  N^  80;  the- Lettevi- from  vPoethw 
mouSy  ia  N^  99 ;  the  characters  of  Simon  Saffe; 
Kng  and  Billy  Simper,  in  Nob.  129,  ISify  and 
132 ;  the  adventures  of  Kit  Graoker,  in  N^  134; 
and  the  Letter  from  Tom  Tortoise,  in  N^  149. 
These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  very  tignse^ 
aUy  relieve  the  literary  and  didactic  portion  of 
the  work ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  its  follies,  and  eccen^ 
tricitieB. 

It  tnay  be  affirmed  of  this  periodical  paper, 
very  highly  to  its  credit^  that  almost  every  |Murl 
of  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  possesses  >tt 
Moral  tendency ;  a  considerable  number  of 
is  avomdiy.:  appropriated  to  subjects  of 
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kiinl,  soJbjccts^cviliicdteiimpMMftsot^ 
aiad  nfwiiomtetke'lkeflii ;  iiid)e^v«hiiii'tlMifciihi<fii 
apeifletapett'  iot^^litAwy.  md  isiitidfll<  en^ulr^ 
great'  care  '  has  f  been- laktetflo  "VSOdf^  Aem,'  itt 
aliDOBt  every  iiisttnc^y  BubMifn^t>  (6  the  b&A 
puqKJBes'df  Tnrtiie>aiMl  instructibn. '  '•'>"!  t  (* 
Nershould^'tyft^iuKto  tMmthwt %omeipBpfffi 
of  great  vfdiie;  nbmrng  iw  «rguitte»t;>  and'i^iinottt 
ia  research,  are  devoted  to  Religumsv- topics 
The  compariton  'ef  Pj;ithagonn*>witk  Ckn^t/  in 
N^  13i;  the  defence  of  our  <^vio«Nr^8)Miract««,  ift 
N^  1^3 ;  the  moralky  K>fiChcfetianky^<as  ooiiifMirM 
withthat  of  iiatuml'reltgiod^  ittiN'^SS?  and  ^ 
argumant'fQr  the  evidences  of  th4  Christian  relU 
gkm,  in-  N*  9d;"tc^cther  with  tikrce  papeiv'  in 
tolnme  the  fdorth^  in  answer -tt>  tlwicavilt  and 
'pbjccticftia-of  DKvid'h&Ay  aro'of '^isi^^kiitud,  arid 
impress \i8  with  a  de^p  senke  oi^die^piely  of  tbeif 
author*  •  .  .•  '•••  ■■■    ■;■'::■■  '^'f^'  '^ 

*  The  Observeri  ihough  ^t^  solof  labour  oi  an 
individual,  is  yet  rick  in  variety,  both  of»  subject 
and  manner ;  ia  this  ^respect,  indeed^  as  well  aa 
in  literary  interest,  and  in  fertility  of  inven<ioii| 
it  may  be  classed  with  the  SpecfuttorTexid  Adden^ 
turer;  if  inferior  to'  the  latter  in  grandeur  of 
fiction,  or  to  the  former  in  delicate  irony:  and  dra^* 
matic  unity:  of-  destgn^ 'it "is  wealthier  in  its-  lilXH 
zary  fund  than  either^   equally' . nond  in-  iai 
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W«%  Mid  s»  abundant  in  tine  cfeation  of.tto- 
dent.  I  consider  it^  tiiereforcv  ^th.tfae  exoep- 
tion  o£  the  papers  just  nentimied,  as  aiipeiior, » 
t^#  p&wen  fxf  MttracHon^  t»  eirery  otker  peiiodictl 
composition. 

t9«  Thb  Microcosm*  A  collectioiiy  princi- 
pally written  by  four  young  gentlemen  of  Etn 
CoUege;  namely,  Mr.  Join  Smitky  Mr.  George 
Canning^  Mr*  Robert  SmUAf  sjod  Mr,  Joim  Frere. 
They  commenced  their  pubiicadon  on  Monday, 
November  the  6tb9  17S6,  aasuming  the  feigned 
name  and  character  of  Gregory  Griffim,  and  cf»- 
dnucd  the  work  weekly  to  July  the  30th»  1787, 
on  which  day  the  Mieroootm  was  concluded  widi 
the  fortieth  number*  The  oi^fcasional  aasifitaiice 
of  other  Etonians  was  given  to  -this  paper  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Henry  Speitcer^  Mr.  Way^  Mr. 
LittlehaleSj  Mr.  Joseph.  Mellishy  and  Mr.,  Capd 
hoffi^  and  a  few  essays  are  attributed  to  un- 
known Corveapondents* 

The  Aftcrocwfa,  though  the  composition  chiefly 
of  very  jroang  men,  betrays  few  marks  of  juve- 
nility ;  it  is  an  eflbrt^  indeed,  which  reflects  high 
honour,  not  only  on  tibe  individuals  who  engaged 
in  it,  but  cm  the  school  which  produced^  at  such 
an  early  age,  specimens  so  respectable  of  genius 
and  iiteratnre.  It  consists,  like  its  predecessozBy  of 
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diisqnisitions  oA  men,  mimnera,  and  liteimture, 
interspersed  with  sketches  of  character  aad 
strokes  of  satire  and  humour.  The  papers  of 
Mr.  Canning,  especially  Nos.  11,  12,  30,  and 
39,  display  much  skill  in  the  province  of  wit 
and  burlesque  composition ;  while  Nos.  9,  10, 
16,  27,  and  28,  on  Poetry,  on  Genius,  on  Lan- 
guage, and  on  Ttanslation,  the  productions  of  the 
Smiths,  and  Mr.  Frere,  evince  critical  powers  of 
rapid  growth  and  firm  expansion. 

The  first  ktter  in  N<>  36,  signed  «  An  Eto- 
nian," and  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Lofit,  con- 
feiins  an  unanswerable  defence  of  the  style  of  Ad- 
dison, as  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Middle  Style;  it  concludes  with  the  blowing 
eloquent  eulogium  on  the  genius  and  wntings  of 
this  celebrated  essayist :  "  Addison  is  deservedly 
honoured  as  a  Teacher  of  Moral  Wisdom,  of  ra- 
tional religion,  in  every  intewsrting,  every  engaging 
form,  which  attractive  Fiction  can  l«id,  or  the  sim- 
ple Elegance  of  Truth,  paresent.  Of  the  true,  the 
graceful,  and  the  virtuously  iconciliatin)^  in  domes- 
tic life,  he  was  not  less  a  Teacher ;  with  apersua- 
sive  ease,  a  delicacy,  a  pathetic  mildness,  whose 
influence  can  never  be  -entirely  without  cflfect  on 
the  heart  of  any  of  his  readers.  I  would  appeal 
to  his  VisiQua  of  Mire  a  ;  to  his  Alkgery  en 
the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Paik  and 


Pleasure^  es^t^Q^^.tAft  noM^fr^^lip^iiisom 
the  idea  h^i^tpdjjy  Ski^^t^.4o,^s^^^ti^,^[H^13Jir 
Lioio«[.aQ(}.Q^JPftAY»i^,,fppr .^^e  higher  ipsljMices^ 
to  his  ct{^rac.tc4[  otBMrifffia^jBfijiAriibe  Comdui  t^ 
the  serious  >nd .  s|ieuUAiep(^.i  pmrt  of  Jii^  ini- 
mitable portrait  of.  the  gofiiit,pi4*K9igkti^  ^d^ 
variety  of  his  other  compp^^t^pOf^  ada|)|e4  to  ail 
the  social  offices  betweep  i^d;yi4VAl^  for  the-^fcsU 
Nor,  as  a  Critic,  can  he  evejr  he  fp^anly  vajiii^: 
whether  we  regard  his  ixiie]|it  pf  iatroducii\g 
MiLTOV  to  popular  notice^  inpre  extcxM^iTely 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  ..jQifcgted, 
even  by  the  approbation  of  Somers.;^  or  bJA 
Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  iM^OMTA-Tjoir,  Jwi 
which  modem  refinement  of  inye^ti^Uioja,may  y^ 
find  itself  much  obliged,  and  m.odqrzi  elc^j^ce  of 
style  may  be  challenged  to  no  easy  cpnipctitiofu 
— : — I  hope  that  many  retain  thqir  veiaera^gn  tf>. 
a  name  to  which  our  Ungufige,  our  ta3te,,piur 
manners,  are  singularly  indebted ;  and  who,  fi^ 
^  of  our  English  writers,  presented  Virtue,  to  ouj; 
^iew,  introduced  by  Cheerfulness,  {md  ^tteu^ed 
by  the  Graces."  .^     ^^     ,., 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  cjxcujatioa  o^ 
iSa&  Microcosm^  in  numbers,,  sQ9q^,r^pro4vjp^4,J[(; 
ip.  a  collected  ^  form ;  it'  appeiiije^,, ,in',l?fi7,-  f^ 
bnfe  volume  oct&vo;  and  in  the  year  IJjK),  w^as^fe^f 
printed  in  two  volumes  duodecimo. 


30,  Titfi  PfeTAiK^iv^  Thes^;*ffi8^ar*  trom  ttic 
pew  of  aliAdy;' t!i(i'ku*6t*  (tf  fccttstata<^^^^^  Novel) 
in  fo«^^tb!utt4^V'4W  Sn^ife^  i)tililisli^a  twice  'a 
w^kj^'^V^r^  f  tii^cfey  *n'*'Safera&y;  for  about 
hlt!f  a't^Ar;  Hh&  first  being  <yatea"N6veml)er  the 
rtfc,^'178ff^J*hdth)^*fiftleth  iand'last,  bn  April  the 
f«tVi76r:Thl^ 'were  collected,  as  soon  a« 
completed,  in  two  Volumes,  duodecimo. 

^  The  titled  which'  the  fair  writer  has  chosen  for 
h^  work,  requiring,  from  its  singularity,  some  ex- 
planiition,  she  has  givfen  it,  with  much  ingenuity, 
lAf'th^  following  manner:  "The  Pharos,  every 
one  knows,'h'tt<Ahittg  more  nor  less  than  a  light- 
h'buse,  whote  beti^fit^  are  ehiefly  'calculated  for 
tlic  service  of  the  l^ildr:  iti^  fl^rtte  is  intended  to 
^^m  him  iVbm'tfie  shodl  arid  t&e  rbik;  and  thus, 
by  [WthJ  hi^  iBuper-&dded  khbwledge,  it  proves  a 
^id'ri'tb  Uie  ancSibfag^,  or  cbriti-%Ms  to' the  safety 
of  his '  vbyage.  W  Kfe,  a  M^dlf  *&nitor  of  this 
Mhd  is  no'  ii^s  bsefuh  fe^,'  whif*  compare  the 
iht\d  to  a  sea,  f^gAit^  pacific  ocean:  it  is  by 
ft8f)e^ifri^ds  adttbwlSSj^'d  not  only  exposed  to 
the  storms,  but  likewise  to  every  danger  of  the 
d^cf^VS^biflpboKJ  quitksieinds,  promontories,  and 
Aallo'^s,  petf)ettitflly  oppose  the  voyager's  way  • 
imd  thiserdble*fhdeM*is  ^e  if '  dcprivedf' of  ligh^^ 
ahd  tvunmig; 


r.  L.-.V  -  6- 'I  '  t~f  ■■'■    '^ 
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**  In  one  particnlar  I  confess  my  work  resem- 
bles not  a  Pharos.  It  is  not  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous situation:  consequently,  the  orbit  of  its 
rays  will  be  much  confined.  But  let  this  be  no 
discouragement:  it  pretends  to  illuminate  no 
boundless  ocean,  but  its  light  may  be  seen  timdj 
enough  to  avoid  every  danger  it  intimates.  It 
will  instruct  all  who,  in  a  steady  endeavour  after 
safety,  appeal  to  its  power ;  far  however  partially 
it  may  direct  its  flame,  or  however  dimly  it  may 
bum,  still  shall  be  visible  to  the  mariner  this  im- 
portant monition,  that  he  can  no  long^  hope  for 
security  than  while  he  sails  by  the  chart  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  compass  of  reason,  towards  that  new 
undiscovered  country,  where  all  his  labours  shall 
end,  and  a  final  remuneration  awaits  him. 

"  But  as  in  one  particular  I  own  my  Pharos 
deficient,  so  in  another  I  hope  it  will  excel  its 
archetype:  its  light  shall  be  to  none  terrific.  I 
cannot  promise  it  will  ever  blaze  into  admirable 
brightness,  nor  that  I  can  always  preserve  more 
than  a  lambent  flame;  but  a  friend  of  nune^  a 
very  ingenious  artist,  has  promised  occasionally 
to  amuse  the  beholders  with  a  few  corusca- 
tions, which,  if  well-timed  and  applied,  Hiay» 
obliterate,  or  obtsdh  toleration  ior,  any  xuUural  de- 
fects in  my  edifice* 
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"  The  method  by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
serve  those  who  resort  to  my  light  for  counsel, 
mrill  not  be  always  the  same.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  most  useful  to  render  the  dangerous  body 
luminous  :  in  others,  I  may  do  more  good  by  di- 
recting a  few  rays  to  the  shipwrecked  vessel  or 
mariner.  To  him  or  his  vessd  will  always  be 
found  attached  a  scroll  containing  the  history  of 
his  fate,  an  attentive  perusal  of  which  is  all  the 
impost  I  exact.  Sometiroea  I  shall  warn,  by 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  other  voyagers,  who 
still  vainly  beat  the  wayes ;  and  sometimes  shall 
endeavour  to  make  manifest  to  those  I  guide^ 
that  no  nautical  skill,  nor  the  best  applied  ex* 
ertion,  can  aid  them  if  they  steer  towards  an 
inhibited  port."* 

The  manner  in  which  the  intentions  of  the 
writer  of  the  Pharos  are  carried  into  execution, 
must  be  pronounced  creditable  to  her  abilities. 
The  collection  every  where  displays  a  strict  >ad«? 
herence  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality ;  and 
it.  is  enlivened  by  frequent  touches  of  ch^rfictqr^ 
and  :by  various  details  of  incidents  The  style  is 
clear,  and  usually  correct;,  aiud  the  subjects  which 
she  has  s.elected  ..^r  .discuasion  are,  ifk  general, 
such  ?  lis  i9/plude,  thq  {b^^siness  of  }i(e,  an^d  especially 
of  female  Ufe,  and  manners  . ,       ^ 
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31.  Ths  Busic  Body.  A  paper  of  Hlfle&e- 
rit,  the  first  number  of  wiiich  sppemre4  m  J*" 
nuary  the  2d»  1787»  and  was  svlemi  to  «drilt«i- 
til  February  the  26di,  1787;  mt  wUck 
having  been  published  thrice  a  ivoek, 
numbers  had  come  fordi;  and  ihme^  in  dn  ]«|r 
17899  were  reprinted  in  two  vdimies  diiodB> 
cimo. 

The  author,  in  his  second  nuodber,  has  de- 
clared, that  '^  the  Bustf  Bod^  would  be  veiy  aony 
if  the  public  expected  any  of  liie  SpectiUbmri 
Tatler,  Mirror,  &c.  in  his  works;  to  be  svre  hi 
must  now  and  then  write  upon  M  subjects,  but 
hopes  in  a  new  manner/'  The  manner,  indeed,  u 
somewhat  new ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is 
altogether  worthless. 

32.  The  Olla  Podriba.'  The  public  is  in- 
debted to  Mr. Thomas  Monro,  A.B.of  St.  M.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  for  the  origin  and  conduct 
of  this  paper.  It  consists  of  forty-four  essays, 
publishedT  weekly ;  the  first,  dated  March  the 
17th,  1787)  and  the  last,  January  the  12th, 
1788.  Of  these,  twenty  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Monro  himself,  and  the  remain* 
ing  twenty-four  are  thus  appropriated:  nine  to 
Dr.  Home,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  Jive  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kctt,  gf  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
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ikr^eJtStjAr.BeAxley,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxr 
ford  ^rikme  jM^pei^'  eAih  to  the  following  gentler 
niihyf  tftfe  HeV.^  MK  Grtives,  of  Claverton ;' Mr. 
J[||llin|,'^r*lffbfttrich ;  Francis  Grose,  Esq;  the 
R<*#HWset)h*'Pcrtt;  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Merton 
C6l!«g«b  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mavor. 
We  have  to^d,'  that  N^  10,  is  the  production 
of  an  anonymous  writer;  that  one  letter  is 
ascribed  Uf  Mr.  Agtitter,  of  Magdalen  College ; 
and  tkree  to  ilfr.  Leycester,  of  Merton  College. ' 
.  lliett  the  dish,  *thu»  prepared  for  the  public, 
shmild  possess  a  rich  and  poignant  flavour,  might 
be/expected,  from  the  literary  cooks  engaged  in 
hashing  it'  up;  it  is  indeed,  to*  drop  the  meta- 
phor, a  production  of  supenor  merit,  and'enti» 
tied  to  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherta  obtained. 
Many  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Monro  are  "written 
with  a  considerable  portion -of  VivAcli^  and  good 
sense  i;  the  contributi<Mis  of  Dr.  Home  are  uni- 
formly excellent;  and  the  Vicar's  Tale, -by  Mr. 
Berkeley^  in  Nos.  32,  37,  and  38,  is  well  told, 
and  both  for  its  pathos  and  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, deserves  much  praise.  N^  l6,  also,  by 
Mr.iileadley,  on  the  conduct  of  modem  Tms 
gedy;:and  N®  39,  by  Mr.  Kett,  on  Epitaph*- 
Writing,  are  rendered  interesting  by  their  literary 
.taste.  ■■-  y 

;    AihfiDg  the  Qssaysfof  Mihop  IMluV  !»  all  adk^ 
VOL.  V.  2d 
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mirablie  apology  lor  the  chanucter  of  Dr.'  Mm- 
mh;  whiehy  tspoiaeattng  ao  mttch  truth,  beiogio 
eloquently  written,  and,  at  the  same  tunc,  bdag 
the  best  defence  hitherto  ptiblithed,  af  a  bhb, 
who  -hat  necessarily  occupied  00  much  of  our 
attention,  I  shall,  in  a  great  degree,  transcribe. 

**  Johnson,  it  is  said,  was  «upei8titioiis;  imt 
who  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  qs,  what  supenti- 
tion  is  ?  The  Romanist  is  charged  with  it  by  the 
Church-of'England  man ;  the  Churchnan  fay  ibe 
Presbyterian;  the  Presbyterian  by  tfao  Inde- 
pendent; all  by  the  Deist;  and  ^e  Dekt  hy  the 
Atheist,  -  With  some,  it  is  supentition  to  prty; 
with  others,  to  receive  the  sacrament;  wiA 
others,  to  believe  in  God*  In-  acme  minds  it 
springs  from  the  most  amiable  dispositicNi  in  the 
world:  ^  a  pioiis  awe,  and  fear  to  have  of- 
fended ;*  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  mach  than  too 
little.  Such  a  disposition  one  lovesy  and  wishes 
always  to  find  in  a  fnend ;  and-  it  cannot  be  d» 
agreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  as.  It 
argues  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  teadenMM  of 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  luni,  who 
finds  it  not  in  himself,  bewajre,  lest^  in  %iag 
Irom  supentition,  he  fall  into  trrdigian  and  pio- 
phanenesi.  •        -^    :    . 

**  That  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  attui* 
in  ttlaiatare^  hwm  been  oftn  complahdl 
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of  as — dogm«,tic»I|  boisterous,  ai#  .iQ»tt^]bivQ.itii^ 
the  rules  of  g^^.br^eduig,  is  Mbel)  Jlpa;ifirj)» ,  Bfit 
iet  u^  not  epqp^t  eyeiy  tiling. :#)ffi  fyeq^mfOL 
There  was  rvo  9Cca«iop  that  Johnson  ^ho^ld.teiurh 
us  to  dapce,  tq.  mabe  bows,  or  tvfii  ^mp^iments* 
He  could  teivch  us  better  things.  To  rejef:t  wis- 
dom, beicai)^ the  person  of  him. who  communi- 
cates it  is.  unpouth,  and  his  mmom  are  i^le* 
gant;-nrw)i^  .i»  it,  but  po  throw  a^vray  i^  pine- 
apple, and  asfjtgn  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of 
its  coat? 

*^  That  Jdinson  w^  geneipi^s  and:  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  ..Buthewasnpt^waysjudi^iou^ 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects:  distress  wiM»4i  s^f•- 
dcicnt  recoiQAAe«datioa,;aiid  b^.did  i^t  ,siyGXMijr 

nize  into  th^  imUags  ^  th*^  df8t|:j98se4'    AlfHT;  ^P 
be  always  my.^  tq,  have  su^hi.fiL  bf^e^torj 

Some  ar^  w^  niQfi.  in  %^mtij^.  oi,thisJlMndf.4b44 
they  qf^  n6¥(^jr.fi»d  anyiproper  obj?ct|.,pf  th^r 
be^ev^ne^  ^d  ar^  ne^cf^t^t^.^ . #i^ve  tb^r 
ippntE^.  Ufihotddtidpuhtless,  b^  d«8tribiil«d,,^ 
tikp  be»t  inam^*vite  fife  Mb  tP  di^tributf^  \ti  b»t 
what  would  become  of  us  all,  if  he,  on  y(kQ9§ 
JbomttyttUd^p^d^  should  be  extreme  Uf  mark 

th4l^whicbi<|.dP«P  Mltt»l!  .  '    li 

**  It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  wi|)i^^  w  4Mf 
.  coosidey»t»»f ^£  ifrtti  inwiiirirtyiots. }  iUre  ,^.tt^ 
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but  then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  bodj 
and  mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other; 
a  scrophulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper; 
here  was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  *which  passed 
in  making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  an- 
guish. So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these, 
as  to  do  what  Johnson  did,  required  veiy  giett 
strength  of  mind  indeed.  Who  can  say,  that,  in 
a  like  situation,  he  should  long  have  possessed, 
or  been  able  to  exert  it  ? 

"  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  scho- 
lar should  learn  humility.  It  was  designed  to 
correct  that  pride  which  great  parts  and  great 
learning  are  apt  to  produce  in  their  possessor. 
In  him  it  had  the  desired  effect.  For  though 
consciousness  of  superiority  might  sometimes  in- 
duce him  to  carry  it  high  with  man  (and  even 
this  was  much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life,) 
his  devotions  have  shewn-  to  the  whole  world, 
how  humbly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  hit 
God. 

**  His  example  may  likewise  encourage  those 
of  timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect,  that  the  vigour  of  such  an  i»- 
■tellect  could  not  preserve  its  possessor- from  ikk 
depredations  of  melancholy.    Hiey  will  cease 
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to  be  surprized  and  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  their 
own  sufferings:  they  will  resolve  to  bear,  with 
patience  and  resignation,  the  malady  tp- which 
they  find  a  Johnson  subject,  as  well  as  them«>.. 
selves  :  and  if  they  want  words,  in  which  to  ask 
relief  from  him  who  can  alone  give  it,  the  Cod 
of  mercy,  and  father  of  all  comfort,  language 
affords  no  finer  than  those  in  which  his  prayers 
are  conceived.  Child  of  sorrow,  whoever  thou 
art,  use  them ;  and  be  thankful,  that  the  maa 
existed,  by  whose  means  thou  hast  them  to  use. 

''  His  eminence  and  his  fame  must  of  course 
have  excited  envy  and  malice :  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  bis  charities, 
and  they  will  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

^'  That  h^  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abi- 
lities with  which 'Prpvidepce  had  blessed  him.; 
was  impossible.:.  He  felt  his  oiyn  powers;  he 
felt  what.he  was.  capable  of  having  performed; 
and  he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
he  had  performed.  Hence  hia  apprehensions  on 
the  near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made, 
viewed  .  through  the  medium  of  constitutional 
and  morbid  melancholy,  which  often  ei^cluded 
from  hiis  sight  the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy. 
May  those  beams  ever  shine  vpoiH:  us!  But  le^ 
them  not  c^uie  us  to^  forgety^^^t^talents  bavt 
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been  bestowed,  of  which   an    JEurcount  must  be 
rendered;  and  that  the  fate  of  the  *  linprofitible 
servant^  may  justly  beget  apprefhenfliions  m  the 
stoutest  mind.  The  indolent  man,  who  is  without 
such  apptehensionSy  has  never  yet  considered  tiie 
subject  as  he  ought.    For  one  person  who  finn 
death  too  much,  there  arc  a  thousand  who  do 
not  fear  it  enough,  nor  have  thought  in  earnest 
about  it.    Let  us  only  put  in  practice  the  duty 
of  self-examination ;  let  us  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess  we  have  experienced  in  our  war  a^unst 
the  passions,  or  even  against  undife  indulgence  of 
the    common  appetites,  eating,    drinking,  and 
sleeping:  we  shall  soon  perceive  h6w  much  more 
easy  it  is  to  form  resolutions  than  to  (ixecute 
them;  and  shall  no  longer  find  occasion,  peiliaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  Johnson. 

''  The  little  stories  of  his  oddities  and  his  infi^ 
mitics  in  common  life,  will,  after  a  while,  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten;  but  his  writings  will 
live  for  ever,  still  more  and  more  studied  and  ad- 
mired, while  Britons  shall  continue  to  be  chft- 
r<M;terizedby'a  love  of  elegance  and  sublimity, 
of  good  sense  and  virtue.    The  sincerity  of  Us 
repentances  die  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the 
fetvonr  of  hii  charity,  forbid  iis  to  doubt,  that 
hk  iun  SdC  in  elOttds,  to  riie  without  thetn :  and 
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of  this  let  U9  always  be  mindfal^  that  every  one 
who  is  made  better  by  his  booksy  will  add  a 
wreath  to  his  crown*  *  -  ■  > 

A  second  edition  of  th^  Olla  Podriday  imihout 
either  index  or  table  of  content:;,  was  published 
in  1788y  in  one  volume  octavo;  but  it  has  nut 
since  revisited  the  press. 

33.  The  Trifler.  In  emulation  of  the  lit^ 
rary  efforts  of  the  Etonian  students^  this  perio- 
dical collection  professes  to  have  emanated  from 
Saint  Peter*s  College,  Westminster,  and  to  have 
been  written  solely  by  its  scholars.  Considered 
in  this  light,  as  the  production  of  the  Westmin- 
ster youth,  it  evidences'  strongly  in  favour  of  their 
good  seme  and  of  iheir  proficiency  in^  elegant 
literatuHei.  Under  the  assumed,  charactet  of 
Timothy  Touchstones  the  iirst  paj^r  oftbe 
Tr^ier  came  out  <m  May  the  Slst,  1788,  a  iMim* 
ber  issuing  from  the  press  eveiy  Saturday,  for 
forty-three  weeks,  until  its  closure  on  March  the 
Slst,  17B9;  the*  Triflers  were  afterwards  thirown 
into  an  octavo  toIuAm.  :.!•,.  aIj 

The  Tri/let  differs  little  from  its  predeeditoi 
in  the  choice  of^ subject;  (Satire8;>  oa^.llie  UMkk 
imd  foibles  ofinankmd;  -  criticism,  pcl^tryyiuffw 
lative^  parodyi  and  burlesque^  fill  its  motley  pagti ; 

•  OIU  Podrida,  N*.  Id*. 
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Bnd  had  not  the  juvenility  of  the  authors  ken 
formally  announcedy  several  of  the  eatays  migltf 
have  passed  for  the  compositions  of  mature  ige 
and  experience.  The  poetry,  which  abounds  in 
the  prior  half  of  the  volume,  is  inferior  to  the 
prose;  and,  of  this,  the  portion  to  which  the 
signatures  S  and  N  are  annexed,  appears  to  be 
the  best.  N^  12,  on  the  Influence  of  Liberty  on 
Genius;  N»  19,  on  Chivalry;  N**  32,  on  Sundsy 
Schools ;  N^  36,  containing  a  Letter  from  Dukt 
Humphrey;  and,  N^  41,  on  the  Art  of  Life,  may 
be  pointed  out  as  excelling  the  rest  both  in  styU 
and  manner. 

The  composition  of  this  paper  has  been  attri- 
buted,  though  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  Mr.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge ;  and  to  thtt  Hon.  W.  Aston  and 
Mr.  Taunton,  students  of  ChristrChurch,  Ox- 
fold,  who  are  said  to  have  been,  when  writers 
in  the  Trifkr^  under  the  age  of  twenty. 


34.  Variety.  Variety  consists  of  thirt)- 
three  essays,  which  were  int^ided  to  have  been 
published  weekly  in  the  year  1787;  but  the  au- 
thors, being  informed,  '^  that  the  times  wer^  so 
fluuch  altered  since  the  World  and  CpfmcaMcar 
made  their  appearance  weekly^,  about  thir^ 
years  ago,  that  any  attempt  to  revive  such  mode 
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of  publications,  must  now  prove  unsuccessful, 
since  every  essay,  would  be  hash'd,  t)r  mincMy  if 
not  served  up  entire,  in  the  daily  papers,  like  a 
Maintenon  Cutlet,  as  the  Mirror  and  Lounger^ 
have  been  cut  iato  Scotch  collops,*'*  resolved  to 
present  the  public  with  their  collected  labours 
in  the  form  of  a  duodecimo,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1788. 

Variety,  great  part  of  which  has  been  lately 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Repton,  is  written  with  np, 
small  portion  of  spirit,  wit,  and  ingenuity;,  the 
Distresses  of  a  modest  Man,  in  N^  22,  though, 
the  subject  be  rather  stale,  cannot  be  read  with* 
out  laughter;  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  his  Dog, 
in  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32,  is  well  told,  and  sup-, 
ports  a  strong  interest  in  the  mind ;  and  several  of 
the  papers  on  moral  topics,  especially  N^  6,  on 
Happiness;  N^  12,  on  Gratitude  and  Ingrati- 
tude; a^d  Nos.  13  and  14,  on  the  comparative, 
quantity  of  Misery  and  Happiness  in  Life,^  dis* 
cover  many  traits  of  just  and  original  thinking.. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Hewet,  in  N^  12,  late 
Rector  of  Baconsthorpe  and  Bodham,  in  Norfolk^ 
does  honour  to  human  nature.  It  must  not  be- 
concealed,  however,  that  some  parts  oif  Varieif 
are  greatly  defective,  both  in  judgment  and  taste; 

• 

the  ridicule  on  Sunday  Schools,  in  N^  7r  ta 

*  PrefiiQe^p.5»aBd^ 
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speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  is  very  ill  placed; 
the  metaphysical  essay  on  the  Deity,  in  IT  17, 
is  superficial  and  inconsequent ;  and  the  eulog^iom 
on  Richardson,  in  Nos.  25  and  26,  is  so  highly 
extravagant,  that  among  the  catalogue  of  hb 
excellencies,  he  is  praised  for  the  betmiy  rf  iu 
ityle. 

35.  The  Rbflsctor.  The  author  of  this 
collection  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Tatier 
and  Spectator  were  too  polished  and  refined  for 
plain  readers,  and  that  a  more  subdued  style 
and  manner  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  which 
he  chiefly  held  in  view,  that  of  rural  instructioo. 
**  Steele  and  Addison,"  he  observes,  **  to  theff 
immortal  honour,  were  the  first  who  brought 
philosophy  from  schools  and  colleges,  to  visit  die 
dressing-room  and  parlour:  and  odr  author, 
with  a  well-meant  gallantry,  has  weed  her  to 
take  a  trip  with  him  towards  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage.***  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  great  inistake  in  this  supposition ;  for  to  those 
minds  which  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
imiprove  by  the  study  of  the  Spectator,  the  pa^ 
of  the  R^kctar  will  be,  most  assuredly,  addressed 
in  vain. 

'Thou|^  the  morality  and  the  ethics  of  thii 
*  Frefaoe,  p.  5  uA  6* 
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essayist  be  generally  correct,  there  is  t  monotony 
in  his  manner,  and  d  mediocrity  in  his-execution, 
which  give  an  air  of  common-place  to  the 
whole.  The  business  of  the  female  world,  love, 
marriage,  &c.  &c.  occupy  a  great  portion  of  hitf 
attention;  and  some  valuable  advice,  though 
given  in  no  very  original  garb,  may  be  culled  by 
his  fair  readers.  N^  2,  of  the  second  rolumei 
on  Cruelty,  I  ^ould  select  as  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  work,  which  includes  fifty  essays, 
printed  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  in  the  year 
1788.  Want  of  strength,  and  deficiency  of  lite* 
raryv  resource,  are,  notwithstanding  the  avowed 
design  of  the  collection,  the  gi-^t  failings  of 
the  Refiector. 

$6.  Winter  EvAwings.  A  production  of 
Dr.  Knox,  Which,  if  not  so  popular  as  his  ^  Esr^ 
saiyS,"  yet  possesses  yery  comiderable  merit.  It 
was  originally  published  anonymously  in  1788, 
in  three  volumes 'duodecimo,  divided' into  nino 
books,  and  these  subdivided  into  chaptent.  A 
•econd  edition  was  reprinted  in  two  volume  oc- 
tavo ;  and  a  third,  in  1795,  in  two,  dufodetimo; 
of  these  copies,  the  first  and  third  tie  before 
me;  the  latter  being  stripped  of  its  division  intd 
books 'And  chapters,  and  tiirown  into  tiie  fbnn  of 
Btemngi  or  Einif9, 
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In  his  introductory  essay.  Dr.  Knox,  com- 
menting on  the  title  which  he  had  chosen  for  Ins 
work,  obscnresy  **  Books  enable  the  imaginfttion 
to  create  a  summer  in  the  midst  of  iio$i  and 
inow ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  culinary  fire, 
whose  comfortable  warmth  supplies,  round  tbe 
parlour  hearth,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  I  believe 
the  Winter  is  considered  by  few,  as  less  ples- 
surable,  upon  the  whole,  than  the  season  of  soft 
breezes  and  solar  effulgence. 

'^  The  student  shuts  the  door,  while  the  chill 
wind  whistles  round  his  room,  and  the  rain  bead 
upon  the  tiles  and  pavements,  stirs  his  iiie, 
snuffs  his  candle,  throws  himself  into  his  elbow 
chair,  and  defies  the  elements.  If  he  chuses  to 
transport  himself  to  warm  climates,  to  regions 
delightful  as  the  vale  of  Temp^,  or  even  to  riot 
in  all  the  enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium,  he  has 
only  to  take  a  volume  from  his  book-case  and 
with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home, 
he  can  richly  feast  his  capacjops  imagination. 

^^  For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge,  that, 
though  I  have  no  objection  to  cards  in  moden-  i 
tion,  I  have,  at  the  isame  ^me,  no  taste  for  them,  j 
They  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  af- 
ford a  thinking  man,  \yho  values  his  leisoie,  an 
adequate  return  qf  amusement  for  the  time  ihej 
engross.    In  a  rural  retirement,  what  could  I  ^ 
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in  the  winter  evenings,  when  no  society  inter- 
rupted, but  read  or  write?  .1  have  done  both  in 
a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my  in- 
clination or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested. 
In  these  employments  I  have  found  my  time  pass 
away,  not  only  innocently,  but  pleasantly;  and 
most  of  these  lucubrations  are  literally  what 
their  title  insinuates,  the  produce  of  the  Winter 
Evenings!* 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Winter  Evenings,  that  it  was  too  scholastic  and 
dogmatic  in  its  tone;  faults  which  still,  in  some 
degree,  adhere  to  the  later  impressions,  though 
considerably  enlarged  and  correct^.  The  style, 
likewise,  is  neither  so  polished  nor  so  pleasing  as 
that  of  the  "  Essays;"  yet  these  lucubrations 
exhibit  great  variety  of  subject,  with  much  irt- 
struction  and  much  entertainment,  and  the  lite- 
rary papers  are  both  numerous  and  interesting. 

37*  The  Loiterer.  The  representation  of 
academical  life,  to  which  this  paper  is  princi- 
pally devoted,  would  appear  too  narrow  a  sphere 
for  the  labours  of  the  periodical  essayist  ;*  and^ 
indeed,  had  not  the  authors  of  the  Loiterer  oc" 
casionally  deviated  from  thdr  avowed  plan,  the 
sources  of  amusement  would  soon  have  been  ex- 
heiUsted.   ^ThdrclaiiD  to  originality,  however,  hi 
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in  their  own  opinion,  fi>anded  on  the  bans  of  this 
restrictivo  design,  of  which,  in  their  last  number, 
they  have  given  the  subsequent  account.  '^  It  is 
indeed  a  little  remarkable,^'  they  observe,  *^  ditt 
though  several  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
written  and  published  at  Oxford,  none  since  tbe 
time  of  Terrae  Filius  have  drawn  their  sources 
principally  from  academical  life. 

'^  The  Author  of  the  Connoisseur,  in  a  lew 
scattered  Papers,  has  rather  pointed  the  way, 
than  traced  the  path.  Under  this  idea  the  pie> 
sent  work  was  begun ;  and  the  original  Under- 
takers of  it  discovered,  or  fancied  that  they  dis- 
covered, a  field  open  beibrc  them,  as  yet  un- 
beaten by  the  footsteps  of  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  circles  of 
Oxford  would  furnish  some  portraits  and  some 
scenes,  the  peculiar  features  of  which,  if  hap- 
pily caught,  and  accurately  discriminated,  might 
be  not  uninteresting  to  the  public  eye.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  our  first  volume  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  such  subjects  as  must  natu- 
rally present  themselves  to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
p}ace.  In  the  second,  it  was  thought  neccs^ry, 
for  various  reasons,  to  enlarge  the  cirche  of  our 
subjects,  £till  however  without  losing  sight  of  the 
original  plan;  and  the  whole  is  offered  to  the 
Worl^  as  a  rough,  but  not  enlifely  inaccurate 
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sketch  of  the  character,  the  manners,  and  the 
amusements  of  Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.* 

The  conductor  of,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
the  Loiterer f  is  Mr»  James  Austen^  M.  A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  assisted,  how- 
ever, by  a  small  society  of  friends,  among  whom 
he  has  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Portal,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Austen.  The  Loiterer  com- 
tnehced  on  Saturday,  January  Slst,  l/BP^  was 
published  weekly  on  that  day,  and  terminated 
with  the  sixtieth  number,  on  March  the  20th, 
1790,  in  which  year  it  was^printed  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  locality  of  plan,  th^  LoUercr 
is  written  with  a  great  share  of  ability,  vivacityt 
and  humour. 


*       •«*;',  I    •  ■ ' 


PART     I  v.'     • 


ESSAY  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERIODICAL  PAPIB^ 
WHICH  HATS  9E9N  PUBL;SHBP.  BXTlf,|JIN  XBS 
CLOSE  OF  THE  IDLEE^  AMD  THE.  PR^SEIT 
PERIOD. 

I,  •  .  ■  •  I  < 
N  the  preceding  Essay,  we  ■  have  given 
a  brief  account  of  the  periodical  ■  papers  which 
were  published  during  a  term  of  nearly  tkui^ 
years,  from  the  year  17  60  to  the  3'ear  1790;  ia 
which  lapse  of  time  thirty-seven  works  of  this 
description  have  been  ushered  into  the  world ;  and* 
of  these,  six  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  pe- 
culiar excellence;  namely,  Knox's  Essays^  Tke 
Mirrar,  The  Lounger,  Tke  Ohearver,  Tie  Oik 
todridoy  woA Winter  Evemng$*  -..■.. 

The  period  that  r^ooains  to  bc^-notioed»  though 
comprehending  but  nineteen  years,  wilL  be  ibuod 
Still  more  productive  in  this-.;  walk  of  litecatufcii 
whicb,  iiotwithstwding  thi&,multituder  of  -  i|a  ciik. 
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tivators,  appears  yet  capable  of  affording  both 
novelty  and  interest. 

Among  the  host  of  Essays  about  to  occupy 
our  attention,  the  Reader  will  perceive,  that. two 
productions,  the  offspring  of  America  and  the 
East-Indies,  have  been  admitted ;  these,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  Great  Britain,  and  having 
been  either  reprinted,  or  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  overlook. 

S8.  The  Speculator.  This  paper,  the  com- 
position of  myself  and  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name,  were  I  permitted,  to  divulge  it,  would  do 
honour  to  any  branch  of  literature  or  science, 
was  published  in  the  year  if  90»  A  number  ap- 
peared every  Saturday  and  Tuesday ;  the  first, 
4ated  March  the  27th^l790;  and  the  twenty- 
sixth,  attd  last,  June  the  22d,  1790. 

The  Speculator  was  brought  forward  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
N^  26,  and  experienced  :both  from  the  public 
and  the  critics  a  very •  liavourable  reception.  Of 
the  numbers  attributable  to  myself,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  initial  signature .  N,  I 
shall  only  say  that,  after  mature  revision,  and 
considejcable  enlargemei:^,  they  have  been  hn 
serted  in  the  '^  Litieraiy  Hours.^  For  the  pep^s 
narked^  and  H^  t  lapi. ; Indebted'  tcr  my  imai, 

VOL.  V.  s  m 
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and  coadjutor;  and  of  these  I  cas^  indepe&deot 
of  my  partiality  for  their  author^  declare  tkt) 
as  specimens  of  pure  and  nervous  compositioD, 
and  of  sound  and  interesting  criticism^  they  pos- 
sess the  most  decided  merit. 

The  introductory  number,  signed  H,  presents 
the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  frame 
of  mind  of  the  Spectikttor,  and  clones  with  the 
following  account  of  the  plan   which   he  has 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  work.     "  life 
and  letters  will  be  the  objects  of  his  attcntioQ. 
To  those  who,  stationed  amidst  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  can  watch  the  fleeting  influence  of  ft 
shion  on  the  ever-changing  scene  of  manners,  the 
task  is  left  to  catch  the  shifting  colours  as  they 
appear,  and  instruct  the  world,  by  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  nicer  features  of  the  times.     Linea- 
ments of  life  more  broad  and  general,  an  outline 
more  free  and  comprehensive  of  those  motives 
which  influence  the  characters  of  men,  are  more 
adapted  to  the  pencil  of  a  retired    Speculator. 
Variety  will  not  be  wantmg;  the  precept,  which 
is  tedious  in  a  formal  essay,  may  acquire  attrac- 
tions in  a  tale,  and  the  sober  charms  of  truth  be 
divested  of  their  austerity  by  the  graces  of  inno* 
cent  fiction.    Much  of  the  plan  will  be  literary; 
in  this  part  criticism  and  the  finer  arts  ai«  meant 
to  occupy  a  considerable  placo;  and -the  regular 
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•  rity  and  dryness  of  discussion  will  occasionally 
^  be  relieved,  by  the  introduction  of  various  pieces 
of  original  poetry.  In  a  work  of  this  natu^re 
novelty  is  ever  demanded;  among  the  ciitical 
essays,  a  series  will  be  presented  to  the  public, 
which  will  at  least,  have  that  advantage.  The 
later  periods  of  the  polite  literature  of  Germany, 
.  present  the  spectacle  of  a  literary  harvest,  which, 
though  rich  and  ample,  had  hitherto  excited  few 
labourers.  As  in  our  language  no  regular  criti- 
cism has  appeared  on  a  subject  so  original  as  the 
present  state  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  Germany ; 
sketches  of  particular  parts  of  their  more  elegant 
literature  will  be  attempted  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work ;  and  some  translations  offered,  to 
convey  an  idea,  however  slight,  of  that  spirit  to 
which  description  alone  is  seldom  adequate  in 
poetical  productions.'^ 

Tn  carrying  the  critical  part  of  this  scheme, 
therefore,  into  execution,  seven  essays,  with  the 
signatures  S  and  H,  are  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  German  Literature,  and  more  particu- 
l^ly  of  the  German  Drama.  Very  spirited 
translations  from  the  "  Clavigo''  of  Goeth^,  and 
the  '*  Cabal  and  Love''  of  Schiller,  are  intro« 
duced  in  Nos.  13,  20,  and  21 ;  and  one  entire 
paper,  N^  19,  which  appears  to.  me  a  model  of , 
energetic  composition,. !»  dey(^<4  P>  the  comu 
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deration  of  the  Genius  of  Schiller.     For  a  pioo( 
of  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  style  with  vbkk 
'  this  paper  is  written,  I  appeal  to  the  foUowin{ 
passages  :-^ 

•  '^  Imagery  the  most  vivid  and  daring,  situados 
singular  and  impressive,  the  verbum  ardau 
pushed  almost  to  rashness,  a  structure  of  lan- 
guage full  of  nerve,  rich  and  dignified,  muk 
every  page  of  the  writings  of  Schiller.  Like  our 
own  Shakspeare,  he  sometimes  delights  and  i^ 
fccts,  even  while  he  violates  every  rule,  and  leave 
h.T  behind  him  the  decorum  of  the  scene  and  tlie 
strictness  of  propriety ;  satisfied  to  bid  the  hnmaa 
heart  glow  with  the  fire  of  communicated  pas- 
sion, or  the  imagination  expand  to  the  grandeur 
of  conception. 

''  The  spirit  of  Schiller  is  marked  and  peco' 
liar :  he  is  the  .^chylus  of  the  German  drama. 
He  seems,  by  a  native  impulse,  to  have  felt  hb 
daring  pencil  directed  to  those  scenes  of  horror 
and  affright,  from  the  contemplation  of  which, 
minds  less  energetic  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
Fiery  and  unfettered,  his  genius  has  delighted  to 
seek  the  loftier  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of 
tragic  poetry ;  to  expand,  as  in  its  native  ele^ 
ment,  amidst  the  shock  and  tempest  of  the  fiercer 
passions,  which  convulse  the  soul  and  lay  deso- 
IfAe  the  bi^ast  of  man;  descendinj^  little  tp  the 
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lower  profvinceB  of  dramatic  ^flect,  oi*  tbe  nrinti* 
ti»  of  the  scene,     Inthe  handfer  oP  Schiller,*  tbe 
itririgs  of  the  humaa  heart  Ute  iitftick   vJiith  a 
boldness  approaching  to  temerity »     On  the-  mil* 
der  passions,  by  which,  in  die* scenes  of  other 
dramatists,  the  sonl  is  gently  moved,  and  the  bo- 
som taught  to  vibrate  with  soft  and  delicious 
ftorrbw,  he  has  disdained  to  fix  his  hold.     It-ia 
not  the  tear,  which  in  the  tender  distress,  the 
langiiishmcnts  of  disappointed  passions,  suffuses 
the  melting  eye  of  sensibility,  that  his  poetic  fic- 
tions are  to  call  forth ;  but  the  gust  of  heartfelt 
anguish,  sympathizing  with  the  last  worst  strokes 
of  man's  misery,  shuddering  at  the  view  of  calai- 
mity  hopeless  and  irremediable.  It  is  to  astonish,, 
to  terrify,  to  shake  the  soul,  that  in  the  construe-^ 
tion  of  his  drama!^  the  grander  efibrts  of  his  genius 
are  directed.     In  the  agonies  of  despairing  love, 
in  situations  where  man  is  bowed  to  the  grave 
with  irretrievable  woe,  in  the  dreadful  councils 
of  banditti,  and  the  horror  of  conspiracies  and 
plots;  he  has  sought  for  scenes  alone  congenial 
to  the  wildniess  of  his  fancy.'' 

At  the  period  when  these  essays  were  written, 
our  knowledge  of  the  elegant  literature  of  Ger- 
many was  very  partial  and  eonfiined ;  atnd  this 
portion  of  the  Speculator  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,    to  tartr  the  attention  of  the    BritilK 
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literati  to  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  terrific 
fictions  of  Klopstock,  of  Wieland,  and  of  ScUI- 
ler.  That  incidently  much  trash  has  been 
thrown  before  the  public  eye,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translations  from  the  German^  cannot 
be  denied;  but  this  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion, 
and  gratitude  alone  be  felt  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  awful  or  the  lovely  imft* 
geiy  of  the  Memas  and  the  Oberon, 

39*  Thb  Bee.  A  paper,  consisting  of  essays, 
philosophical,  philological,  and  miscellaneous, 
conducted  by  James  Anderson,  LL.  D.  and  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  number 
appeared  on  Wednesday,  December  the  22d, 
1790,  and  was  regularly  continued  until  etghteen 
volumes,  small  octavo,  were  completed ;  when, 
owing. to  the  difficulties  which  the  Dr.  expe- 
rienced in  managing  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
cern, and  in  obtaining  the  subscriptions,  it  was 
relinquished. 

The  numbers  of  the  Bee,  each  containing 
forty  pages,  were,  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
different  readers,  printed  on  three  kinds  of  paper, 
coarsey  common^  and^ne,  and  published  at  a  very 
low  price ;  the  best  copies,  even  when  sent  to  any 
part  of  Britain,  not  exceeding  four  shillings  per 
volume.    Premiums,  consisting  c^gold  and  silv^ 
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medals,  were  offered  for  the  best  Lives,  Essays, 
Poems,  and  t'ranslations,  and  every  inducement 
was  held  forth  ^y  the£ditor  that  might  secure  the 
assistance  of  able  and  respectable  contributors. 

The  Bee,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  known 
abilities  of  its  projector,  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  very  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  not  uiif 
frequently  clothed  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style.  Its 
politics,  however, (though,  we  must  observe,  insert- 
ed contrary  to  the  wishes  and  even  positive  injunc^ 
tions  of  Dr.  Anderson,)  were,  at  one  time,  so 
violent  and  intemperate,  as  to  injure  considerably 
the  sale,  and  to  involve  the  £<iitor  in  muck 
trouble  and  temporary  odium* 

The  first  number  of  the  Bee  commences  with 
^'  Cursory  Hints  and  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor William  CuUen,  of  Edinburgh,*^  written  by 
Dr.  Anderson ;  and  which  are  prefaced  by  the 
declaration,  that  **  a  life  of  Doctor  CuUen,  with,  a 
full  account  of  his  writings,  was  preparing  for 
the  press  by  a  masterly  hand,  on  the  authenticity 
of  whose  information  the  public  may  rely  ;'V  a 
work,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  hot  hitherto 
made  its  appearance. 

40.  The  Grxtmbler.  The  essays  thus  enti- 
tled, are  the  production  of  the  late  celebrated 
antiquary,  Prmuig  Oro$e^  Esq.  and  were  orig|» 
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Bally   published  in   Ijhe  neiw^Mq>CT  called  ^ 
English  Ckromdei  during  part  of  theyear  17$1, 
the  year,  indeed^   is  whick.th«=  Worthy authr 
closed    a    valuable',  and  ^4isefol     life«      Tkej 
were    almost   immediately    reprinted,  aft^r  bii 
decease^  in  a  duodecimo   volume ;  in  the  pie- 
face,  to  whidi,  it  is  sud,  ^^  that  ithese  essays  weie 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper,  kii 
intimate  friend.    'Hiey  form  only  a  small  part  of 
a  ivbrk,  for  which  the  ingenious  author  had  been 
collecting  and'  preparing-  materials    for  •  sevenl 
years ;  the  progress  of  which  was  suspended  b^ 
kis  entire  attention  being  deivoteii  to  pursuits  of 
greater  interest  and  importance^  and- •the  com- 
pletion finally  prevented  by.  his;  (death/'  - 
,  Sixteen  essays,  under  the  title  of  the  Grumbkr, 
were  all  that  ^ere  published. in  the  author's  life- 
time, and  that  were,  included  in  the  republication 
just  noticed ;  but  in  I79^f  appeared  an  octavo 
volume,   ascribed  to  Mr.  Grose,  and    denomir 
nated  Tie  Olio,  in  which  six  more  essays  were 
appended  to  the  Grumbler.     The  Olio  was  re- 
printed in  17969  with  the  essays  again  amounting 
to  twenty-two. 

The  Grumbler^  as  may,  indeed,  be  concluded 
from  the  title,  is  one  who  h^  habituated  him? 
self  to  vent  his  spleen  on  th^  vices  and  follies  of 
the  Jin^j  ap4  tjie^  sk^c^es^  fo^Aey  a^.  Uttlf 
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morcy  support  wih  some  apirit  and .  hiunour.  th^ 
cbaracter  under  wliich  they  axe  wiitteu*  N^  1.1» 
•containiiig  a/^  sketck  of  soaou^  wornrout  cbarao- 
ten  of  the  last  agey*^  strikes  me  as  the  best  in  the 
work. 

41.  Tub  Pateiot.  A  small  collection  of  po- 
litical essays^  published  in  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1791,  and  r^rinted 
by  Debrett,  of  London^  in  a  thin  octavo,  in  1792* 
The  object  of  these  p^ers  is,  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  an  accurate  balance  of  power 
in  the  British  cpnstitution.  The  writer  appean 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  logically  deduced, 
and  his  style  is  too  ornamented  and  epigram- 
matic for  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

4S.  The  Patriot.  Though  assuming  the 
same  title,  this  production  is  greatly  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  It  consists  of  essays  which  were 
published  every  other  Tuesday,  in  London,  on 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  topics,  written^ 
or  selected  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  with  the 
view  of  dissemiiuiting,  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
a  general  knowledge  of  politics  and  its  col- 
lateral sciences.  The  prinuiry  object  of  the  un- 
dertaking, however;  is,  to  excite  a'  conviction  of 
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the  high  importance  of  a  more  equal  i«picse&t- 
ation  of  the  people  in  parliament;  a  task  whicli 
the  Patriot  has  executed  with  no  small  share  of 
energy,  moderation,  and  sound  argument  TTic 
first  volume,  containing  thirteen  essays,  wss 
printed  in  179^9  ^t^^  &  second,  including  a  like 
number,  closed  the  series  in  1793. 

43.  The  Crisis.  Of  this  volume,  consisting 
of  forty-one  essays,  Lord  Mountmarres  is  the  au- 
thor. The  Crisis  originally  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  during  the  years  1792  and  1793, 
and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1794,  in  octavo. 
As  a  patriot  and  philosopher,  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  objects  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  Crisis  accord  with  the  character 
which  he  maintained.  They  are  chiefly  political, 
commercial,  and  statistical,  and  are,  in  general, 
directed  by  considerable  ability,  and  the  most 
philanthropic  views.  Toleration,  Public  Credit, 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  are  among  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  this  paper. 

44.  Farrago.  To  a  series  oi  Essays,  on  Mo- 
ral, Philost^hical,  Political,  and  Historical  sub- 
jects, accompanied  by  various  translations  and 
abridgments)  and  printed  in  the  year  1799,  this 
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title  has  been  given  by  an  anonymous  writer ;  and 
the  work,  which  occupies  two  volumes  octavo^ 
18  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  for  the 
discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
small  debts.  It  is  only,  however,  with  a  portion 
of  the  first  volume  that  we  are  at  present  inte^ 
rested  ;  containing  twenty  essays,  on  Skakspeare^ 
Boxing,  Ffiendship,  Governments,  Civilized  .tmd 
Savage  States,  Public  Executions,  Commerce,  Po^ 
litics  and  Politicians,  Religion,  Politeness,  Ennm^^ 
Biography,  Marriage  and  Gallantry,  Truth, 
Kings,  Language,  Ingratitude,  Reveries,  PrU' 
dence  and  Fortune,  Sensibility  and  Benevolence,, 
These,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  much  originality  of 
thought,  are  written  with  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  with  a  large  share  of  hberalityand 
good  sense. 

The  Q.ssay  on  Biography  closes  with  the  fol*, 
lowing  observations  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Bio* 
graphers :  '^  The  writers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life- 
have  undergone  great  obloquy,  from  those  who 
are  very  partial  to  his  vast  endowments,  hvt: 
surely  with  unmerited  rigour;  the  excess  of  re-- 
spect  in  Mr.  Boswell  was  all  but  adoration,  aad 
certainly  from  the  purest  motives  ;  he  was  cou*. 
tent  to-  exhibit  himself  as  a  mite,  that  he  might 
set  off  the  gigantic  appearance  of  his  friead. 

^^  Mrs.  Piossi^  with  no  less  application  of  ^^ 
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cemment,  and  perhaps  withotit  the  int^rfemce 
of  malice,  has  strengthened  the  features  of  die 
picture  hy  her  mahner  of  colouring,  in  laying  on 
the  shades;  but  Dr.  Johnsdh's  character  is  not 
hurt  by  either,  nor  are  his  'great  abilities  dispa- 
raged beyond  the  common  lot  of  men,  exhibited 
in  all  points  of  view  to  the  eyes  of  severe  criti- 
cism ;  it  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Cond6,  that 
no  man  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  -  of  bis'  valet  dc 
chambre. 

Nam  nemo  Bine  vitils  nascitar  at  aequuin  ,. 
'  \  Est,  cum  saa  compenaes  vidis  bona. 

If  in  the  best  some  faults  are  easily  found. 
Let  with  due  praise  his  virtues  be  renowned* 

"  Those  who  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the 
writer  of  this  has,  in  the  full  career  of  happiness, 
which  was  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  re- 
vered him,  and  to  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to 
impart  his  knowledge  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency of  humour,  must  confess,  that  they  never 
left  his  company  without  improvement,  admira- 
tion,'and  delight:  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately, had  it  both  from  observation^  and  his 
own  confession,  that  his  life  was  such  a  conti- 
nual torment  from  mental  disease,  that  to  get  his 
mind  within  his  power,  was  the  effort  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  struggles:' against  attacks 
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that  nearlv  bereaved  him  of  his  senses;  the  total 

deprivation  of  which,  he  often  feared  would  be 

his  fate»    But  who  is  there  among  the  good  and 

wise,  that  think  it  any  diminution  of  Dr.  John* 

son's  fame,  that  he  was  not  always  great;   when 

he  reflects  on  the  vigour  of  that  mind,  which  un* 

der  such  dreadful  embarrassments,  emitted  those 

radiant  flashes,  resembling  the  effulgence  of  light* 

ning,    whose   splendour  is  the  more  dazzling, 

when  it  bursts  from  the  collision  of  the  blackest 

clouds.     To  his  infirmity  of  mind,  the  candid 

will  impute  the  inefHcacy  of  his  fervent  piety  to 

yield  him  that  consolation,  which  alike  practice 

ensures  to  others;  and   pardon  those  peccadil* 

loes,    which,  like  the  spots  in  the    sun,  affect 

not  the  lustre   of  that  luminary,    and   in    no 

wise  prevent  the  salutary  operation  of  his  other 

/great  qualities."* 

45.  The  Looker-on.  For  this  elegant  and 
instructive  work,  we  are  indebted  to  William^ 
Bjoherta^  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  It  is  professedly  written  on 
the  Addisonian  plan ;  to  which,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  assumed  character  of  the  Rev, 
Simon  Olive-Branch,  A.  M.,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  thp   Looker-Ofif  Mr.   Roberts,  has  paid 

♦  Vol.  i.  p,  109,  ag^  ii^y  ita. 
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due  tribute  and  attention*  His  observatioitt» 
indeed,  on  tbe  Spectator  as  a  modd,  and 
on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  imitated, 
form  a  just  and  correct  picture  of  the  best  and 
most  legitimate  form  in  which  periodical  compo- 
sition has  yet  appeared. 

'^  Rules  insensibly  form  themselves,*  he  oli- 
servesy  upon  his  (the  Spectator's)  model,  and  the 
design  of  the  great  projector  must  lead  all  sab- 
sequent  attempts.  It  is  the  description  indeed 
of' a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a  servile  imi- 
tation,  that  it  is  studious  only  of  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  its  model;  and  without  stnuning 
the  resemblance  to  a  mechanical  conformity, 
raises  a  likeness  not  discernible  in  the  detail,  but 
stamped  upon  the  generality  of  the  whole ;  not 
existing  in  outward  admeasurement  and  cones- 
pondence  of  feature,  but  furtively  produced 
from  a  latent  consentaneity  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter. Ignorance  of  these  rules,  or  inability  to 
follow  them,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
common  failure  of  attempts  to  copy  the  graces 
and  urbanity  of  the  Spectator. 

"  The  delicacy  of  Addison's  morality,  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  comments,  and,  above  all,  the 
spirit  of  his  plan,  are  the  just  objects  of  judi- 
ciouls  imitation;  and  he  will  most  egregiously 
^ave  failed^  who  aims  .only  at  forcing  into  hb 
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I    work  a  few  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
Spectator,  without  having  sounded  the  secret  of 
those  happy  combinations  of  language,  and  that 
easy  controul  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which 
finish  and  adorn  the  admonitions,  the  raillery^ 
and '  the  reasonings  of  that  master-prodi^ction. 
Many  of  our  late  periodical  writers,  disdaining 
to  imitate  another^  plan,  have  struck  out  a 
course  in   which   no   plan  has   been   disclosed. 
They  have  miscarried,  I  think,  in  their  attempts. 
A  mere  succession  of  essays,  not  conilected  by 
any  common  design,  and  conspiring  to  no  general 
effect,  is  accordingly   all   that  they  have  pro- 
duced ;   and  for  want  of  that  characteristic  co« 
louring,  which  in  some  instances  has  made  this 
sort  of  publication  the  history  of  the  mind  of  a' 
thoughtful  individual,  whose  character,  insinuated 
through  the  work,  has  fixed  the  regard  of  the 
reader,  there  is  a  total  failure  of  that  collateral 
interest- which  carries  one  forward  from  subject 
to  subject,  with  a  super-added  curiosity  and  dem 
light.     Something  to  organize  the  parts  into  cori 
respondence,  and  to  constitute  a  whole;  some 
common  attraction  to  a  general  design;,  touches, 
of  moral  painting  that  produce  a  .sort  of  portrait 
of  the  writer,  and  clothe  him  with  a  conciliating 
parental  character ;  a  varied  intertexture  of  nar«' 
ration  and  anecdote ;  and  a  polished  freedom  of 
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^nend  raillery ;  ate,  I  thibk,-  among  the  tm 
tial  requisitoi  of  tUs  kind  of  compontioii;  nit 
loose  compiktian  of  essays,  haTiiig  no  cemaiti 
lining  of  this  sort,  must  conaeqaenUy  fidl  of  pn* 
ducing  all  this  satisfiftction  in  tiie  raulo^e  miiii 
.    ^^  Thus  much  has  been,  said  on  the  reqsiita 
and  perfections  of  a  periodical  paper,  becasRil 
appears   to  have   been  treated    too   much  v  t 
branch  of  composition  to  whicii  no  rules  fi» 
applicable,  as  dispensing  with  all  order  and  i^ 
sign,  and  implying  nothing  more  than  a  siiec» 
sion  of  detached  essays.     Sir  Roger  de  Coverky, 
Will  Wimble,  and  the  short-fiiced  Silent  IhD, 
are  not  characters  necessary  to  a  periodical  jt 
per.;  but  they  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  piittci- 
pies  and  perfections  alluded  to  ;  and  true  taste 
will  condescend  to  imitation,  and  choose  mdier 
to  proceed  in  the  track  already  marked  out  by 
original  excellence,  than  proudly  to  take  a  new 
course,  that  justifies  its  departure  from  modeb, 
by  no  hope  or  promise  of  compensation  to  the 
reader."  • 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  thus  piomnl- 
gated,  has  the  Looker^On  be«i  constructed ;  die 
Rev.  Simon  Olive^Branch  and  his  Mother  sit 
characters  which  are  seldom  lost  sight  of,  and 
excite  a  strong  interest  in  the  reader,  from  the 
*  latroductioa  to  tbe  hookjsuOni  p.  tS^  M^  15,16,  ir. 


miBUte^  yet  povedul  iaanner  in  which  they  aie 

)4i(»wn*and'«upportad^«Bd'fitmii^iiB';ihrQi4]Uent  tt- 

curFeopeo^  their  agency^'  Theifomier  ttfthrper* 

p^tual  tpzeiident  <rfia  Club, -'the  ihembers  of 

wbkk  are  cootiasted  with  skitl-,  and  their  opi- 

«^oii8  and  personal  conduct  described  with  great 

Jiuiaour;   whilst  the  latter,  in   regulating   the 

JbusineaB  and  debates  of  a  Female  Society,  has 

•4idded  a  large  portion  of  variety  and  sprightli- 

ness    to    the  lucubrations  of  her  son.    Thus, 

ikrottgh   the  medium  of  these  characters  and 

their  re^>ective  circles,  is  the  required  unity  and 

u^fgf ify  of  the  woiii  preserved,  and  a  dramatic 

cast  imparted  to  the  whole.       , 

•tf  iwe  descend  to  further  particulars,  we  may 
jwniark,  that  the  styie  of  the  Looket'Ony  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  papers,  is  uncommonly  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  sweet;  emulating  very  success- 
fully the  graceful,  and  simply-elegant  periods  of 
•  his  great  exempler^  Addison.  In  the  narratifot 
department,  the  story  of  Eugenic,  occupying  NoSk 
43,  44,  45,  46,  47>  48,  49,  and  50,  is  highly 
pleasing  and  pathetic ;  and  the  correspondence 
iMtween  him  wid  hifr  Amelia,  dispersed  thrOdgli 
tha  volomeU,  and  including  some  very  iatetesting 
pieces :  of  pptftry,  gntefolly  relieve  ihe  severer 
■moA  more  didactic'rtone  o€  the  YiSfAtV  To  f^\i 
purpose,  }ik«wit^i  Yft9r4powerftiUyi  tend'  many 

VOL.  V.  9  f 
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papers  of  ironical  and  satirical  kumomr^  cooducttd 
with  much  pleasantry  and  art,  and  subserving  the 
best  and  most  legitimate  ends  of  society.  I 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  desponding  ligiit 
in  which  Mr.  Roberts  viewed  the  literatoie  of 
his  time,  has  very  much  confined  his  excunioiB 
into  the  province  of  criticism  and  helki  kttm' 
there  are  few  papers  of  this  description  in  Ae 
Looker-On;  and  the  reasons  assigned  in  tkeh- 
troduction  for  the  deficiency,  will  now  exdie 
a  smile,  especially  when  we  recollect  the  nuinber 
of  valuable  publications,  both  in  science  t«i 
elegant  literature,  which  have  appeared  since 
the  year  1792-  "  The  papers,'V  he  remarks, 
**  which  are  bestowed  on  the  suhjects  of  liten* 
ture,  are  generally  of  a  desponding  cast;  they 
lament  the  sensible  decay  of  learning  and  tasle 
among  us;  and  lament  it  the  more,  because  our 
country  is,  perhaps,  arrived  at  that  period  of  its 
course,  when  the  example  of  history  hardly  suf- 
fers us  to  hope  that  the  age  of  genius  will.ie* 
turn  ;"  and  again  toward  the  conclusion,  **  Poe- 
try is  banished  from  our  island,  as  effectually  as 
if  Plato  had  moulded  its. institutions/^.  It  htf 
been  observed,  and  I  think  justly,  that  a  period 
of  warfare,  in  which  the  energies  of  a  nation  aie 
roused  and   called  forth,   is  by  no  means  w 

*F«45iMid3e« 
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friendly  to  literature;  and  the  experience  of  this 
country,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  assertion. 

EthicSf  morality^  and  religtoUj  form  a  consi- 
derable, and  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  Looker^ 
On;  the  two  former  are  inculcated,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
collection,  and  are  rendered  alluring  by  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  tales,  apologues,  and  fa- 
bles ;  while  to  the  subject  of  religion  are  appro- 
priated a  series  of  papers,  illustrating,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  its  analogies  with  the  course 
and  constitution  of  nature. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  re- 
ceived in  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  has  not 
been,  in  quantity^  considerable.  About  half  a 
dozen  papers,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Beresford  f  a  couple,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Throg- 
morton-street ;  and  some  pathetic  pieces  of  poe* 
try,  by  Mrs.  Opie,  form,  together  with  three  or 
four  anonymous  contributions,  tiie  entire  sum 
of  his  obligations. 

The  first  number  of  the  Lqoker-On  was  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  March  tlie  lOtb,;  179S;  and 
the  ninety-'^econd  and  last,  on  Saturday,-  Fe^ 
bruary  the  1st,  1794:  an  essay  i^pearin^  every 
Saturday  and  Tuesday,  until  the  Sfith  number, 
when  the  frequency  ot*  pablicfi^on  was  reduced 
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to  a  paper  once  a  week.  In  1794,  the  Looker- 
On  was  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo; 
in  1797,  it  attained  to  a  fourth  edition,  in  fow 
volumes,  duodecimo;  and  it  haa  lately  been  in- 
cbrporated  with  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's British  Essayists. 

46.  The  Country  Spectator.  An  attempt, 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  to  render  the  chanc- 
ters  and  occurrences  of  a  provincial  town  the 
basis  of  a  periodical  paper.  The  Country  Spec- 
tator  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mozley^ 
Co.  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and,  in 
the  concluding  essay,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Middlefon.  It  consists 
of  thirty-three  numbers,  published  weekly;  of 
which  the  first  appeared  on  Tuesday,  October 
9th,  1792,  and  the  last  on  May  21st,  1793,  when 
they  were  collected  in  an  octavo  volume.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  introductory  number  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
design. 

"  Of  the  numerous  class  of  writers,"  remarks 
Mr.  Middleton^  **  who  have  undertaken  to  fumidi 
instruction  or  amusement  in  periodical  Essays,  no 
one  has,  hitherto,  I  believe,  made  the  country  the 
subject  of  hiis  speculations:  their  talents  seem  fe 
have  been  liliifonnly  directed  to  the  deUneation 
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of  such  scenes,  >as  the  T(mn  exhibits;  the  diver- 
sions, the  fashions  or  the  follies  most  prevalent  in 
the  Capital,  having  been  the  almost  unvaried 
theme  of  every  Essayist.  .  AddkoUy  the  father  of 
periodical  writing,  generally  collected  the  re- 
marks which  are  the  substance  of  his  papers,  in  ^ 
the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  of  London,  most 
frequented  in  his  day;  and  though  he  has  some- 
times taken  a  trip  into  the  country  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Roger;  yet  so  busily  was  he  employed  in  observing 
the  peculiarities'^  of  the  Baronet,  that  he  paid  little 
regard  to  rural  life,  unless  as  it  tended  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  his  host.  The  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  Rambler  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have pourtrayed  the  manners  of  the  times; 
it  has  seldom  touched  on  subjects  so  transient 
and  fugitive,  but  has  displayed  the  more  fixed 
and  invariable  operations  of  the  human  he^rt  • 
if,  however,  its  Author  has  occasionally  con- 
descended to  trifle,  a  walk  in  the  Strand^  rather 
than  a  residence  in  the  country,  has  supplied 
hints  to  his  Muse.  Criticism  and  oriental  tales 
form  the  prominent  features  of  the  Adve$iturer : 
the  modes  of  elegit  life  are  the  favourite  topics 
of  the  World:  and  the  Triumvirate  of  Wits,  to 
whom  the  lovers  of  delicate  raillery  and  refined 
Inimour  are  indebted  for  the  CoiNM>»«et(r,  hayp 
sufficiently  expresMid  the  design  of  tkeir  lucubrar* 
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tionSy  by  assuming  to  themselves  the  naioe  of 
Town:  in  short,  every  Essayist  has  either  coo- 
fined  himself  to  the  City  and  the  Court,  or  litf 
touched  on  Country  life,  rather  as  a  collstenl, 
than  as  a  distinct,  subject. 

**  Scarcely  a  British  town  now  exists,  whick  is 
not  distinguished  by  some  literary  establishinent, 
formed  with  a  view  to  a  reciprocation  of  amuse- 
ment among  its  members,  or  a  wider  diffosion  d 
knowledge  through  the  neighbouring  district: 
and  yet  that  species  of  entertainment,  whicb 
sends  forth  observations  on  men  and  mamiaS) 
through  the  channel  of  a  periodical  Essay,  kv 
not  hitherto  been  adopted  by  Country  literati 

"  My  purpose  is  to  convey,  through  the  m^ 
dium  of  a  Weekly  Essay,  such  remarks  on  Coun- 
try life,  as  fill  the  little  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  and  though  it  would  hardly  be  possible, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  furnish 
speculations,  of  which  the  subjects  are  limited, 
yet  I  will  rarely  suffer  my  Muse  to  ramble  to- 
wards the  South,  or,  at  least,  I  will  take  care, 
that  the  manners  of  the  Town  shall  be  suboidi- 
nate  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  my  dis- 
cussion :  and  as  my  predecessors  have  sometimes 
led  their  Readers  from  the  hurry  of  London  into 
fields  and  groves,  so  will  I,  as  occasion  requires; 
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1^    introduce  my  friends  to  the  Royal  Theatres,  the 

.     Park,  or  the  Palace. 

L  '^  Criticism  and  poetry,  talcs  and  allegories^ 
will,  of  necessity,  be  the  same,  whether  they 
fall  from  the  pen  of  a  Town  or  a  Country  Spec- 
tator ;  but  whenever  I  am  led  into  di&quisitionsy 
which  derive  their  complexion  from  the  place  in 
which  they  are  written,  i  promise  my  readers, 
that  tkey  shall  uniformly  have  the  preference; 
the  Country  shall  be  .my  theme,  as  oft^  as 
it  shall  present  me  with  any  peculiarities,  or  as 
often  as  a  friendly  Country  Correspondent  will 
supply  me  with  a  hint. 

'*  It  was  the  boast  of  the  illustrious  Addison, 
that  he  had  brought  philosophy  from  schools  and 
colleges,  to  be  a  companion  at  the  tea-table.  •  If 
it  should  appear,  that  the  projector  of  this  under- 
taking has  brought  rational  entertainment  from 
London  tea-tables  to  those  of  the  Country,  his 
ambition  will  be  amply  gratified;  he  will  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  this  employment  of  his  leisure 
in  early  life,  when  maturer  years  shall,  have  coqt 
firmed  his  jpdgmen^  and  when  ,^ge  sh^U  have 
brought  back  to  his  recollection , the  moments 
that  are  fl^.'^'  .  .         . 

Ip.  the  execution  of  this  pli^,  Mi^^  Middletoa 
was  occasionally,  though. npt  fi:e^q.uent]iy,  ai^si^ted 
by  a  few  of  his  friends;  Nos.  6,  9,  and  18,  con* 
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taining  letters  from  QnemUotu  Moo^^  on  the 
Danger  of  rambling  from  Home,  were  initta 
by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Urquhart,  $be  translator  ef 
Anacreon;  Nos.lO,and  20,  onCoimtryCburcbes, 
and  on  London  Visitors  in  the  Country,  are  Ik 
contributions  of  the  Rev,  G.  Sinath,  of  Sheffield; 
N^  15,  was  communicated  by  James  Stovin,£sq. 
of  Boreas  Jlill,  Yorkshire;  and  two  letters,  ud 
part  of  N^  14,  are  the  composition  of  Mr.  A. 
Stovin,  of  Gainsborough. 

The  Country  Spectator  is  dedicated  .to  the  inlift- 
bitants  of  the  town  of  Gainsborou^  ;  but  thougfi 
written  with  considerable  spirit  and  ability,  sad 
in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  it  appears  to 
have  terminated  abruptly,  ^r  want  of  ^icourage^ 
meut.  The  History  of  the  Country  Curate,  ii 
Nos.  l6^  21,  and  28,  has  the  aspect  of  beii^ 
founded  on  fact. 

47,  The  Indiak  Observer.  A  periodical 
paper  projected  and  conducted  by  the  late  Hugh 
Boyd,  Esq.  and  published  weekly  at  Madras,  in  a 
newspaper,  entitled  the  Hircarrah.  It  was  con- 
tinued for  a  twelvemonth,  commencing  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1793,  and  terminating,  with  the 
fifty-third  number,  on  September  9th,  1794. 
The  Indian  Observer  was  reprinted  in  London,  by 
subscription,  in  1798,  in  octavo,  under  the  care 
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of  Lawrence  Dundas  Oampbell,  Esq.  who  has 
prefixed  a  Life  o£Mt.  Boyd,  and  annexed  some 
Miscellaneous  Poems  of  his  own. 

The  Indian  Observer  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
European  literature  and  manners,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  six  letters,  signed  IgnotuSy  and  some 
extracts  from  the  Institutes  of  MenUf  and  from 
the  Preface  to  that  ancient  Sanscrit  Code,  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  Mr.  Boyd  was  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  the  Indian  Observer^  independent 
of  the  communications  of  Ignotus^  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Mn  Campbell,  and  by  another  intimate 
friend,  whose  signature  is  the  initial  T.  The 
collection  exhibits  talent,  whether  we  regard  its 
style  or  its  matter;  but  the  seven  essays,  signed 
T,  and  the  same  number  by  Mr.  Campbell,  form, 
by  many  degrees,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  the  design  of  these  volumes, 
to  acquaint  my  readers  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Periodical  E^ssayists  on  the  merits  of  their  prede- 
cessors, I  have  seized  every  occasion  of  quoting 
their  own  words  on  the  subject ;  and  I,  ihesefore, 
now  add  to  the  list  the  critique  of  Mr.  Boyd^ 
as  given  in  his  introductory  number,  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his^ 
diction* 

'*  While  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Sp€Ctai<^  had 
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looked  vice  into  sbame,  bis  keen  and  brilliaiitm 

• 

had  penetrated  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  &k 
taste,  follies,  and  affectation  ;  and  with  a  new  io- 
forroing  light,  had  displayed,  in  thar  g«iiiiiie 
lustre,  the  charms  of  genins,  virtue,  and  piety. 
The  TatUr  told  every  thing  to  every  body;  and 
told  it  so  well  jind  so  truly,  that  the  hearer  to 
allured  to*  listen,  and  delighted  to  laugh;  till 
wanned  into  praise  by  the  justice  of  the  ridicule^ 
he  was  surprised  by  its  application,  at  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  moral  tale — de  te  fabmla  narnitr. 
The  Guardian  watched  with  anxious  attention 
against  every  mischief,  and  for  every  good,  thtt 
might  arrive  to  his  fair  wards;  and  knowing  tfatt 
happiness  is  the  crown  of  virtue,  be  also  knew 
that  the  immortal  wreath  receives  still  new 
tjharms,  when  adjusted  by  the  gentler  duties  and 
graces  of  life:  he  extended  his  solicitude  to  the 
manners  as  well  as  to  Ihe  morals;  and  he  presented 
to  the  queen  of  female  virtues,  as  the  fairest  and 
safest  handmaids,  elegance  and  decorum.  The 
IVorld  displayed  its  knowledge,  and  diffused  the 
precept  of  its  best  science,  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
ably varied,  as  to  prove  that  the  conductors  of 
that  literary  planet,  for  its  day  of  influence,  were 
well  qualified  to  discriminate  the  parallaxes  of 
pleasure  and  propriety  in  the  school  of  fashion; 
to  catch  and  correct  the  fluctuating  manners  in 
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that  changeable  scene;  to  prove,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  most  pleasing  with  the  most  use- 
ful doctrine,  that  the  true  orbit  of  the  man  of 
pleasure  is  within  the  eccentricities  of  extrava- 
gance, and  the  sphere  of  honour  has  ever  virtue 
for  its  centre. 

"  Such,  through  successive  brilliant  periods, 
If  ere  the  concentrated  and  continued  efforts  of 
the  talents  of  some  of  the  brightest  names  of  En- 
glish literature;  when  one  champion  singly  and 
boldly  stepped  forward  in  the  lists,  where  the 
difficult  prize  of  fame  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tended for  by  the  united  powers  of  many.  The 
Rambler  appeared ;  confident  in  his  strength,  and 
constant  in  the  cause  of  tru^h.  His  genius,  ner- 
vous, original,  and  intrepid,  at  once  attacked  the 
substance  and  the  root  of  every  vice,  in  whatever 
form  or  colour  it  could  appear.— And  although 
lighter  follies  might  elude  his  giant  grasp,  no  car- 
dinal crime  could  find  protection,  in  the  power  or 
corruption  of  wealth,  from  the  inflexible  censure 
of  his  moral  justice.  His  acute  research  discri- 
minates, with  unerring  exactness,  the  different 
merits  too  often  confounded  in  the  ethical  ba- 
lance ;  his  resistless  reasoning,  in  the  inculcation 
of  the  various  duties  of  life,  though  sometimes 
apparently  too  abstracted  and  refined,  is  drawn 
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fton  dwnunpM;  Mid/punp^^afffmii;  and  cm 
home,  ID  Lord  Bmoh's  plmae,  <  l^p  fhe  bam 
and  tettOM  «f  «a4  1 9nt»)  #i»<Kfe#ll,. Ah^ 
liBM  diMmlioai  of.  <k».mo«i  w^i^  tratkn  'mm 
itylft  can  bft  too lof^» Bi^rcQaqeii^ioiM.lopg^ 
for  such  a  subject;,  to  iuia.  die   gnU.  mtm 
never  exerted  the  po«en  pf  luf.^vMtgsniaivilk 
more  signal  success.  ?  ImimlEjc  abiiaka  bcaoA 
his  rebuke;  the  atheist  ImmUea  Ami  iqwifts 
the  dyiog  sinner  catches  .a  gtoam  of  iCfdW 
hope;  aod  all  acknowledge,  ttmjqat  dispewa>|''W 
of  eternal  wisdom,'^.* 

48.  The  Ravobr.    Th«  pitjpen  collected  sb- 

der  this  title  are.  the  productioiia  ot  thie  Smi.M. 

Hawkcy  and  Sir  R.  Vincent^  Bart.     They  were 

written  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  ;  aod,  this 

circumstance  being  duly  considered,  they  reflect 

the  highest  credit  on  their  views  and  attainments. 

"  All  the  papers  of  the  Rcmgcry^  say  the  authon, 

in   their  concluding  number,  "  excepting  those 

letter-8  and  numbers  acknowledged  above,  (vii, 

four      letters,  nine   entire   numbers,  an   Ode  on 

War^—ifick  Ca&t\e,  and  parts  of  Nos.  17,  pnd  18,) 

Aave         been  vintten  by   the  two  persons  whose 

iiainoj^-%  ^VV^''"  ^?^^^^  to   the' dedicaao'n  J  and 
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whose  ages,  taken  conjointly,  do  not  amount  to 
thirty 'three  years," 

The  Ranger  occupied  the  attention'  of  these 
accomplished  young  men  during  their  relaxation 
from  school  employment ;  the  numbers  com- 
posing it  were  printed  weekly,  though  with  occar 
clonal  interruptions,  at  Brentford;  the  first 
paper  bears  the  date'  of  January  1st,  179*>  and 
the  fortieth  and  last,  that  of  March  21st,  179^- 
When  published  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  in 
1795,  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  At- 
wood,  M,  A.  of  Hammersmith,  the  friend  and 
tutor  X)i  these  juvenile  Essayists. 

From  writers,  thus  young,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  any  depth  of  information  relative  to 
men  and  manners ;  but  in  the  provinces  of  mo- 
rality and  imagination  there  is  much  to  applaud 
and  little  to  censure ;  the  Adventures  of  Emma, 
in  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resting and  well-told;  and  the  style  of  the 
whole  work  is  correct  and  elegant. 

49.  The  Cabinet.  Politics  form  the  leading 
subject  of  this  work,  which  was  written  and 
published  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Norwich. 
It  was  commenced  in  October  1794,  and  before 
tbe    dos^    of    1795   was    extended   to    three 
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volwwii  diioilectiiio» 'faM:liidiiigoiiip  hiiadMai 
thirtjr-two  diflemit  topict* 

BffOMght  famnxd  at  a  period  of  tualt  aii 
alanoy  when  the  publie  miad  «iae  hratMiil  alaat 
to  BwdncM  bjrthefiiiyof  contmdiog  partial  al 
thecifenwicenceof  p^iticaliyaciilatioiiy  then- 
thon  of  the  Cakmet  boldly,   hut  eomewhitn- 
tempefatd  jT,  rush  finrwaid  to  siem  tlia  tonent  d 
coimption,  end  to  rapport  tka  caneeiy  as  Aey 
oonoavedf  of  expiring  freedooi*     **  Their  ob* 
Ject/'  they  declare,  ^  was,  by  cncotuagiBg  t 
spirit  of  free  and  diqwssionate  inqiiiry,  and  hj 
provoking  a  liberal  investigation  into  die  natnn 
and  object  of  civil  government^  to  remind  their 
fellow-citizens  at  once  of  their  duties  and  their 
rig)itSy  and  to  impress  them  with   this  sentiment, 
That  whilst  it  is  their  duty  to   repel,  with  be- 
coming energy,  the  encroachments  of  arbitmy 
power,  they  are  alike  bound  to  submit  to  thow 
Milutary  restraints  that  are  common  to  every  for^i 
of  government,  and   which  must,    of  necessity, 
exist  in  the  most  perfect  model  of  social  insti- 
tution."* 

As  far  as  they  have  adhered  to  this  design, 
they  have  merited  the  thanks  of  every  good  ci- 
tizen and  friend. of  constitutional  liberty;  but^ 

*  Pre£we,  p.  4  sod  5. 
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the  deviations  from  the  p^th  thus  chalked  out 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and  on  the  unqualified  cen- 
sure and  vehement  tone  which  they  have  occa- 
sionally adopted,  they  will  now  probably  reflect 
with  some  regret,  since  the  series  of  events  which 
has  taken  place  since .  their  pages  were  written, 
.must  have  altered  considerably,  not  their  adhe- 
rence to  genuine  freedom,  I  trust,  but  many  of 
-their  opinions  relative  to  persons  and  measures, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Cabinet^  however,  is  not  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  political  disquisition;  poetry,  cri- 
ticism, and  incident,  diversify  its  volumes;  and. 
there  are  several  excellent  essays  on  general  po- 
lity and  manners:  the  papers,  for  instance,  on 
the  Influence  of  some  human  Institutions  on  Huppi- 
ness ;  on  the  Connection  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
tx^h  Liberty  ;  on  the  Advantages  of  a  liberal  Edu- 
iXttion  to  Persons  in  Commercial  Life;  ac^d  on  the 
■Smphcity  of  Ancient  Manners^  ^c.  SfC>,  Of  the 
poetry  of  the  Cabinet  many  beautiful  specimen 
might  be  adduced ;  I  shall  particularise  three,  as 
peculiarly  pleasing;  the  Foeme  on  MartH^fnasse 
Day;  AUen  Brooke  of  Windermere;  and  the 
Ode  to  Bolus's  Harp.  In  the :  departments  of 
criticism  and  narration^  the  ObservatiQns  on .  the 
«  Robbers"  of  SchiUer,.  and  The  Nun  and  Lwe 
and  Patriatiitn,  challenge  our  approbation.  *  It 
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.should  be  rmenA&tMdA^  likewiae^  ^at  tbe  Hntoi; 
of  the  l4Lt»  War,  to  the  emcution  of  HoOid 
by  the  Britnh  ltraept»  in  179^^9  aad  Sketchsff 
the  Livft  and  Chuactan  of  Hampden  aod  lb* 
chiavel,  areproniiiinit  featorea  of  Ae  CttmL 

Of  this  periodical  paper  we  may,  iato^ 
jostly  record,  thai  its  litenuy  merit  is  fmt; 
and  that,  in  iti  pcriitical  capacily*  wliere  ditki* 
siasm  has  not  overstepped  the  limita  of  mode» 
tion,  its  argument  is  cogen^  and  its  teadeacj 
good. 

5Q.  Ths  Stl»b.    Under  die  dbatmcter  crftk 

Sylph  Atiel^  who,  in  a  visioa  ta  Mr»  ymtg^fi"^ 
conmnnicates  his  intentions  of  periodically 
warning  and  admonishing  the  world,  the  author 
of  this  work  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  and 
instructive  collection  of  essays. 

The  Sylph  was  at  first  published  twice  a  week, 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth number ;  and,  during  the  residue  of  iti 
course,  only  once  a  week,  on  the  Saturday. 
The  first  number  was  printed  on  September  22d, 
1795,  and  the  fortieth,  and  concluding  papei^ 
on  April  dOth,  179^;  shortly  after  which,  tha 
Sylph  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume,  which,  was 
ctfititled  Volume  the  First. 

Observations  on  the  follies  andffiailtks^  the 
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crimes  and  passions  of  mankind,  'which  are  here 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  esta- 
blished on  the  authority  of  Ariety  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  Sylph. 
These  topics  are  treated,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance  to  society,  in  a  gay  or  serious 
manner ;  the  former  possessing  vivacity,  and  the 
latter  inculcating  the  higher  duties  with  con- 
^derable  effect. 

Of  the  essays,  assuming  the  tone  of  solemn  ad- 
monition, I  would  particularly  point  out,  as  of 
-superior  merit,  N®  8,  on  SelfJLeve  and  Selfishness; 
N^  11,  on  Humility  and  Mutual  Forbearance; 
N^  15,  on  Duplicity;  N^  20,  oh  Poverty;  N°25, 
on  the  Love  of  Fame  ;'n.nd  N°  25,  on  Filial  Piety, 
Fiction,  likewise,  is  successfully  called  in  to  de- 
corate the  precepts  of  Wisdom ;  and  The  Tablets^ 
-an  Eastern  Tale,  occup3nng  Nos.  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,32,  33,34,  and  |>art  of  35,  may  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  al- 
legory. It  should  be  added,  that  the  style,  in 
which  the  Sylph  is  written  has  a  just  title  to  the 
appellations  correct  and  polished.  With  such 
claims  on  public  support,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  a  second  volume  should  not  have  been 
ushered  into  light. 

.  "51.  Tbb  Reaper.    The   pwpers  'ct>mposing 

VOL.  V.  2  G 
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thb  work  were  chiefly  written  by  ^e  kte  Mt. 
Maude,  of  Wensley-diile,  and  were  ongpoUj 
published  in  the  York  Chronicle  ;  the  first  nwt 
ber  appearing  on  Thursday,  January  7th,  17i|6', 
and  N^  31,  which  completed  the  senei,  « 
Thursday,  June  22d,  1797- 

The  Reaper  was  reprinted,  though  never  pub- 
lished, in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1798  ;  wheu  ok 
of  the  essays  in  the  Chronicle  was  omitted,  ai^ 
8(Mne  of  them  thrown  together,  so  as  to  itdna 
the  number  to  twenty-six.  This  re-impieKka 
was  intended  by  Mr.  IVlaude  as  the  first  part  of  t 
projected  edition  of  his  works,  which  would  ha« 
occupied  two  volumes  octaxx);  but  death  prt- 
vented  the  completion  of  his  design. 

The  first  three  papers  of  the  Aen^^^r,  in  its  oc- 
tavo form,  are  political ;  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nos.  20,  and  21,  whi;;h  are  likewisr 
on  political  subjects,  are  miscellaneous.  ^'^6, 
contains  some  just  and  pointed  observations  oi 
the  vipe  of  Gaming ;  N»  7,  is  occupied  in  draw- 
ing the  character  of  Mr.  J.  Smeaton,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Eddistone  Light-house*  a  man  of  t 
vast  mechanical  genius,  and  of  great  noal 
worth ;  N°  9,  details  some  remarks  on  die  writ- 
ings and  genius  of  Sterne;  and  N^  10,  is  en- 
ployed  in  giving  a  sketch  of  a  very  eccentric  cha- 
racter! the  Rev*  Benjamin  Smithy  half  nephew 
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of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  N**  12,  is  a  dissertation 
on  the  progress  and  utility  of  Gec^raphy;  N*- 
IS,  expatiates  on  the  errors  and  superstitions  in 
Natural  History;  N^  14,  is  elucidatory  of  some 
popular  superstitions^  and  N^  15,  is  on  Titles, 
Mottoes,  Punctuation,  and  Alliteration.  The  sub- 
jects of  N^  15,  were  suggested  by  a  Correspon- 
dent ;  and  the  author,  in  reply  to  his  animadver* 
sions,  remarks ;  *^  He  finds  fault  with  our  paper 
being  called  The  Reaper  ;  now  as  all  modem  and 
heathen  names,  from  Dan  to  Bekrshbba,  have 
been  already  occupied,  there  was  scarce  another 
title  that  stood  disengaged.  The  variety  that  has 
'  appeared  would  stagger  belief;  for  since  the  days 
of  the  Spectator^  down  to  this  hour^  toe  recount 
tfarty^ecen  periodical  publicaiioMS.* 

^*  The  title  of  Reaper  gives  that  literary  lad* 
tude,  that  we  may  rove  the  fields  of  fancy  or  fact, 
at  will;  and  were  we  to  have  our  choice  of  all 
the  names  that  have  preceded,  we  should  pro< 
bably  adopt  our.  own.  We  have  not  the  most 
distant  vanity  to  mean  in  execution.  We  think 
the  title  accommodating  and  appropriate;  but  dk^ 
Hyaena  is  partial  to  its  own  oflfepring'/'  f 

*  How  very  small  a  portion  thu  number,  mentioned  hy 
Mr.  Maude,   forms  of  the  series  published  before   tT9€,' 
tiwvB  voliMnAt  bavit  already  rafficiently  eTinced. 
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N°  16,  on  the  Sagacity  of  Brutes,  contains  s^ 
vtral  amusing  anecdptcs ;  and  N**  I7,  exhibiti 
seme  remarks  on  Grenius  and  its  varieties ;  and 
on  the  character  of  Emerson,  the  mathematician. 
N^  18,  is  on  the  Ingenuity  and  Powers  of  Blind 
Persons ;  N*^  ip,  on  the  variety  observed  in  the 
endurance  of  Corporal  Pain ;  N**  22,  on  Prece- 
dency; N®  24,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Cameleopard;  N*25,  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Mammoth ;  and  N*  26,  concludes  the 
work  with  Biographical  Remarks  on^Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  initial  signatures  to  these  papeis 
are,  A,  E,  I,  U,  and  O;  but  there  are  some 
without  any  annexed  letter.* 

ft 

52.  The  Enquirer.  A  periodical  paper  still 
unfinished,  and  still  proceeding.  It  has  been 
given  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine ;  and  twenty-seven  numbers 
have,  at  irregular,  and  sometimes  very  distant, 
periods,  been  hitherto  published.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  February, 
179^;  and  the  twenty-seventh  in  the  same  Mis- 
cellany for  April,  1 8O9. 

♦  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  enumerating  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  purchased; 
the  copy  which  I  have  used,  wat  obtaiiied»  m  a  low, 
Ihroogh  the  medium  of  »  friend.  ...  ^ 
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The  Enquirer  is  evidently  the  production  of 
men  of  highly  respectable  talents,  accustomed  to 
composition,  and  alike  qualified  to  discuss  a 
subject  in  the  abstruse  departments  of  literature, 
or  in  the  more  fascinating  province  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Education,  politics,  criticism,  literary 
antiquities,  moral  philosophy,  and  theology,  are 
all  embraced  in  the  excursive  researches  of  the 
Enquirer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
usually  prescribed  to  a  periodical  essay,  are 
often  treated  with  considerable  fulness  and  elar. 
boration. 

The  original  conductors  of  the  Enquirer  appear 
to  have  relinquished  it  with  N^  25,  published  so 
long  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  as  August 
1801;  its  resumption,  in  the  same  interesting 
vehicle,  is  dated  December  1808.  Among  the 
literary  papers  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  one  as 
singularly  curious,  N®19,  (February  1800,)  on 
the  Patria  of  Romance,  ofBimej  and  of  Chivalry^ 
The  style  of  the  Enquirer  is,  in  general,  remark- 
able for  its  correctness  and  perspicuity. 

53.  The  Peeper.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  collection,  which  includes  thirty-four,  es- 
says, forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  is  derived 
from  its.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Anne  Ays-' 
cough, -John  Henderson,  A.  B.  and  the  Rev 
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Samuel  Badcock,  in  Nos.  ^O,  32,  and  34.  Widi 
the  exception  of  N^  27*  on  tke  Corruption  (^  tk 
EngUsk  Language  by  the  Introduction  (^  Fordp 
Words  and  Phrases^  the  residue  of  the  work  is 
employed  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

The  Peeper  is  the  production  of  John  Watkios, 
LL.D.;  it  was  published  in  1796,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Hannah  More.  In  noticing  the 
titles  of  his  predecessors,  the  author  modestly 
says,  "  I  conceive  that,  with  very  great  propriety, 
I  can  venture  to  lay  hold  of  the  lowly  title  of 
the  Peeper;  a  title  that  luckily  has  been  rejected 
by  all  Essayists,  as  unbecoming  of  their  dignity 
and  importance*  Now,  fortunately,  they  could 
not  have  left  one  more  suitable  to  the  humble 
wight  who  has  here  taken  it  up,  both  because  I 
am  actually  very  short-sighted,  and,  therefore,  am 
under  the  necessity  of  using  glasses  ;  and  also  be- 
cause ray  situation  in  the  world  is  so  obscure, 
that  1  can  only  content  myself  with  peeping  at 
what  is  curious,  new,  or  entertaining/'* ' 

The  general  tone  of  the  Peeper^  is  too.  uni- 
formly grave  and  sermonising  for  the  constitudon 
of  a  periodical  paper,  to  which  variety,  vivacity, 
ijnagiuation,  and  wit,  are  essential ;  he  is  steadily, 
however,  the  friend  of  piety  and  moral  rectitude; 
and  though  occasionally,  on  the  subject  of  i«^- 

*Ko.  1.  p.3. 
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ligion,  rather  too  dogmatic,  his  pages  will  not 
fia.il  to  instruct  the  youthful  mind.  The  style,  if 
not  elegant,  is  neat  and  clear. 

54.  Thb  Lyntx.  a  paper,  partly  political, 
published  weekly  by  Symonds,  in  1796.  I  know 
-not  how  long  it  continued  to  exist;  but  its  lir 
.terary  merit  is  inconsiderable. 

55.  Thk  Watchmak*  This  little  miscellany, 
which  merited  a  better  fate,  was  printed  at  Bri»». 
Col,  though  published  in  London.  The  first 
number  came  out  in  March  179^9  And  was  con^ 
tinned  weekly  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  number, 
when  it  ceased  to  appear.  The  WatchmoM  is  the 
production  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  well  known  to  the 
public  for  the  sublimity  and  originality  of  his 
poetical  effusions. 

56.  The  Quiz.  Under  this  singular  appel- 
lation we  have  a  small  volume  of  essays,  of 
which  not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  either  of 
the  matter  or  the  style.  The  fijst  number  was 
printed  in  November  179^9  and  a  paper  appeared 
once  a  fortnight,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  h^ 
been  produced  to  fill  a  duodecimo,  which  wiii» 
published  in  1797*  The  Qm  is  said,  in  the 
title  page,  to  have  been  written  by  a  Society  Of 
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Gentlemen;    but  it  is  in  all  -Respects  a  jejune  mi 
flimsy  pr«Kluction« 

.  57^  The  Philanthhope.  A^verj  valuable 
and  olegant  scries  of  EfiBays,  which  was  published 
io  April  1797)  in  a  crown  octavo,  and,  In  the 
title-page,  said  to  be  (rftertke  manner  of  a  Femit 
cml  Paper.  "  Letters,"  observes  the  author  in  » 
Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  work,  "  have 
sometimes  been  published  that  never  were  dis- 
«  patched ;  dramatic  performances  that  were  never 
exhibited  on  any  theatre;  speeches  that  weie' 
never  spoken ;  and  even  sermons  that  were  never 
preached.  In  like  manner,  Essays,  and  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  may  be  offered  to  the  public, 
after  the  manner  of  Periodical  Papers,  though 
they  were  not  originally  published  with  such  pe- 
culiarity of  form,  or  at  different  times.* 

The  PkUatithrope  consists  of  thirty-five  essays, 
the  diction  of  which  possesses  great  amenity,  pe^ 
spicuity  and  spirit ;  the  morality  also  of  this  little 
work  is  pure,  the  criticism  acute,  the  poetry 
above  mediocrity,  and  the  tales  interesting.  As 
specimens  of  the  taste  which  pervades  the  critical 
part  of  the  Philanthrope,  I  must  be  permitted,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  to  quote  the  following 
passages. 

**  Masters  in  the  imitative  arts  proceed  in  this 
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manner:  they  deliver  only  a  plu*t  of  their 
thought,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  completed  by 
the  fancy  of  those  to  whom  their  works  are  ad- 
dressed. Longiiius,  in  a  brilliant  passage  in  his 
valuable  fragment,  has  remarked  this  part  of  their 
conduct,  and  with  suitable  approbation.  Here, 
however,  there  is  room  for  difference.  One  peiu, 
son  may  have  a  much  greater  facility  in  tracing 
such  association,  or  in  catching  such  allusions^, 
than  another.  Or  the  same  person,  at  different 
times,  may  be  in  a  favourable  onood  for  such 
fanciful  operation.  But  the  pleasure  we  receive 
is' according  to  the  object  suggested:  so  that 
v^hen  our  imaginations  cannot  follow  the  artist,, 
we  cannot  feel  nor  discern  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
cellence. Powerful  imagination  does  not  alwajw 
imply  an  accurate  and  delicate  taste;  but  taste 
cannot  exist  without  some  imagination. 

"  The  difference  between  the  expression  and 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  in  Virgil  : 

£t  jam  summa  procal  villaruni  culmina  famanty 
Majoresqae  cadunt  altis  de  montibas  umbre. 

And  see !  from  village  tops  the  smoke  ascend. 
And  falling  shades  from  western  hills  extend. 

^*  These  two  lines  give  a  picture  of  evening. 
It  contains  only  two  particulars,  yet  it  suggests  a 
delightful  landscape*     We  have  the  recent  smoke 
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df  the  cottage^  and  fancy  immediately  supplia 
the  return  of  the  cottager;  the  busy  house-wife; 
and  the  blazing  hearth : 

Majoresqne  cadunt  altis  de  montibos  aiiibne» 
And  foiling  nbadcs  firom  western  hiHs  extend. 

.  ^  Only  the  mountains  and  lengthened  shft* 
dows  are  mentioned :  but  they  suggest  the  splen- 
dour of  a  setting  sun ;  a  tranquil  sky ;  the  quiet 
and  pensive  shade  of  the  valley."  ♦ 

^  Persons  of  unquestioned  taste  have  sohm- 
times,  with  singular  felicity  of  application,  em* 
plo3^-d  as  inscriptions,  passages  selected  from- 
datsical  authors.  At  Hegley,  after  walking 
through  shady  recesses,  and  lofty  groves,  wheie 
the  view  is  a  good  deal  confined,  and  where  the 
sentiments  excited  are  pensive,  or  even  tinged 
with  melancholy,  you  are  carried  up  gradually^ 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  an  eminence.  Yoa 
emerge  from  the  shade  into  clear  and  open  sun- 
shine. Instead  of  a  very  limited  view,  you  have 
before  you  a  wide  and  extensive  prospect.  As 
far  as.  the  eye  can  extend,  you  see  a  cultivated 
and  populous  country ;  woods,  corn-fields,  mea- 
dows, towns,  churches,  and  even  palaces,  are 
scattered  in  gay  and  luxuriant  profusion  before 
you.  The  whole  is  bounded,  and  sometimes 
diversified,  by  distant  and  lofty  mountains.     In 

♦  No.  7,  p.  45,4«. 
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contemplating  this  gorgeous  landscape  the  mind 
is  elated,  and  feels  exultation^  But  while  you 
are  gazing  with' astonishment  at  the  magnificent 
prospect,  an  inscription  attracts  your  notice;  and 
you  read  from  Milton, 

These  are  thy  glorioiu  works.  Parent  of  good !  , 

All-nughty !  thine  this  univexsal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair  !«• 

.  **  -When  the  mood  subsides,  the  mood  almost  of. 
ecstasy,  into  which  a  heart  even  of  ordinary  sen^ 
sibility  is^ptto  be  thrown  upon  such  an  occa« 
fiioi^  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Lyttelton,the 
great,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious  Lyttelton:  wc 
tread,  as  it  were,  on  consecrated  ground;  wei 
think  of  the  intercourse  which  he  might  have 
held  in  these  sacred  recesses  with  enlightened  and 
congenial  spirits;  and  we  regard  him  in  our 
secret  thoughts  with  reverential  esteem.^* 

5S.  The  Medley.  Of  this  periodical  paper 
the  first  number  was  likewise  printed  in  April 
1797;  but,  owing  to  ita  insignificancy,  it  soon 
ceased  to  attract  attention. 

59.  The  Reporter.  A  political  periodical 
essay  which  began  its  career  in  October  1797;  it 
is  written  with  considerable  powers,  both  of  die- 

•  No,  32,  p.  257,  258. 
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6b.  TjBB  FaxstTD.    Thity   and  the  folloinf ' 
{NipeTi  entitled. 


_ " 


ffl,  Thk  Ivtestioator,  were  published,  I 
bdieve,  neariy  at  the  sune  tiine  with  tbth- 
fOftfr.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  fvxxk 
either  of  theniy  and  can  only  add  dia^  jvdiN 
from  ^e  periodical  criticitndf '  of  the  day,  the; 
must  he  deemed  of  little  valne. 

T    .     . 

63.  The  Fova  Aoas.  The  dianertation  wkidi 
has  given  a  title  to  this  volume,  and  which  is  aa 
attempt  to  invert  the  common  order  of  the  AgeSy 
as  enumerated  by  Ovid,  occupies  not  more  than 
one  sixth  part  of  its  contents,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  short  essays ;  and  as  the  author,  in  au 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  work,  declares  that 
''  the  greatest  part  of  these  essays  should  be  com 
sidered  as  Sketches  for  a  Periodical  Paper ^  whick 
was  once  intended  for  publication,  and  that  they 
arc,  in  consequence,  upon  fiamiiiar  subjects,- and 
treated  as  such,"  I  have  thought  it  neceasary  to 
introduce  some  notice  of  them  in  this  ^atal^iir 
of  periodical  essays. 


.1 
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J       The   late  Mr4  William  Jackson^  of    Exeter, 

.  celebrated  for  his  musical  talents,  and  the  auUior 

,  of  a  well-known  and  very  ingenious  work,  under 

the  title  of  Thirty  Letters^  is  the  writer  of  these 

Sketches,  which  areybr^^in  number,  and  are,  both 

^}  in  point  of  style  and  matter,  highly  interesting. 

Ethics,  criticism,  biography,  and  fictitious  narra*- 

tive,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  topics  which  he 

'}   has  chosen ;  these  are  written  with  great  vivacity, 

^    and,  setting  aside  a  few  eccentricities  of  opinion,  dis- 

^    play  no  small  portion  of  judgment  and  ingenuity, 

^    Of  the  tales,  the  Ghost,  the  Use  of  Accumulation^ 

and  the  Cup-bearer,  are  the  most  striking;  and  the 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Gainsborough,  and  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds,  are  truly  characteristic,  and 

touched  with  uncommon  vigour  and  spirit.     The 

Fmf  Ages  and  Essays  were  published  in  an  oc<* 

tavo  volume  in  1798. 

6S.  Literary  Hours.  Of  this  collection  of 
essays,  critical,  narrative,  and  poetical,  I  consi* 
der  mj^self  as  precluded  from  saying  more  than 
that  the  first  edition  was  published  in  royal  oc- 
tavo in  1798 ;  the  second,  in  two  volumes  octavo 
in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  three  volumes  octavo 
in  1804.  With  the  encouragement  which  a 
liberal  public  has  afforded  the  work,  the  aothoi; 
has  every  reason  to  be  jsatisfied.  «... 


•  6k  Lmnuimr  ImwtMm,^'  Tkm  Smt  nnfat 
of  thk  ymtf  plMHi«  pttper  mt  pBMUc4  « 
Thvnday,  September  SStb^  1799^  and  ■■  «|1 
wai  fepeated  weekly  on-  the  Mune  dqr  to  nm-l 
ilsy,  December  IBtK,  tSOO,  wliati  Oe  iobI 
inibedwithlTAK  Im  19M,  LUermg  Lm\ 
rMfpearedyitt  «  coHected  sCaie^  and  fixwlM' 
tdmneiSfa 
'  Mvch  ymntty  and  entortaiinMQty  conbid 
witb  no  mtll  portkm  of  pmctiGal  pepbeptvi 
monl  reAectkm,  ue  to  be  ibond  ia  ^  t^^^ 
thitwork.  hit  iichmtfaedecor»tiottiof  JBaf* 
Mktioiii  full  and  frequent  in. its  ctiticiBm,  Mi 
thickly  intenpened  with  poelij,  of  wldck  a  luf 
share  is  elegant  and  interesting :  there  is  oca* 
Hionally,  likewise,  a  seasoning  of  wit,  hnraesr, 
and  irony.  The  Persian  Tale  of  Nourtunny «») 
the  Story  of  Seraphtna^  may  be  instanced  ai 
successful  attempts  in  the  province  of  fancy; 
while  the  History  of  PhUip  DMwyn^  and  die 
Stories  of  CeciHa  and  TheodtnTa,  are  entitled  to 
equal  praise  for  their  moral  and  pathetic  ten- 
dency. The  style  of  the  whole  \irork  is  easy, 
!»pirited,  and  correct. 

The  concluding  paper  closes  with  a  visioBf 
vrhich,  as  immediately  applicable  to,  and  illot* 
trative  of,  the  subject  of  our  labours,  H  would  bs 
almost  unpardonable  to  omit.   If r.  86l<mum  &m* 
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-   'ter,  the  name  assumed  by  the  audior  ofJdtermrj^ 
JjeisurCf  is  taking  an  affectionate,  and  somewhat 
'pensive,  leave  of  his  readers;  his  very  ink  flowing 
reluctantly  from  his  pen." 

**  When  I  had  written  the  last  sentence,"  he 

^  -proceeds,  "  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair;  and  whilst 
my  bosom  heaved  with  sighs,  sleep  stole  insensi- 
bly  upon  me,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  trans- 
ported into  realms  of  fairy  splendour.  I  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  lawn,  sur- 
rounded Y^ith  groves  of  every  flowering  shrub, 
and  bordered  with  hedges  of  laurel.  Silver 
rivulets  purled  through  beds  of  flowers  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and  shady  arbours  were  hung 
i9vith  festoons  of  jasmine  and  honey-suckle :  no- 
thing could  be  more  romantic,  more  inviting 
than  the  scene ;  and  as  I  gazed  around,  I  peiw 
ceived  that  the  lawn  was  terminated  by  a  build- 
ing, of  which  the  lower  part  was  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  upper  story  was  ornamented  with 
the  light  spires  and  fanciful  fretwork  of  Gothic 
architecture.  As  I  stood  lost  in  wonder,  a  being 
tof  sylph-like  form,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  silver 
tissue,  with  two  purple  wings  fluttering  from 
each  shoulder,  touched  me  with  a  branch  of  lau^ 
rel,  and  enquired  whether  I  wished  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  scene  before  me.  Gladly  I  accepted 
the  ofier  of  this  airy  being,  who  informed  me  that 
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t  was  in  the  paradise  of  authors^  and  that  in  tkt 
edifice  which  fronted  me,  I  should  find  a  greit  I 
deal  of  good  company,  who  would  receive  « 
with  gladness ;  '  for/  added  he,  '  in  this  happy 
region  the  pride,  malevolence,  and  envy  of  wbich 
that  irritable  tribe  on  earth  have  been  so 
pointedly  accused,  have  no  place :  each,  coiitat 
with  his  own  fame,  willingly  hears  the  praises  of 
another,  and  even  adds  his  own  tribute/ 

"  Fired  with  this  description,  I   besought  bt 
youthful  guide  to  introduce  me  to  this  delightful 
company ;    and  no  sooner  were  the  folding-doois 
thrown  open   for  my  reception,  than   I  distin- 
guished a  group  of  friends,  who  instantly  caughi 
my  attention.     I -made  up  to  them,  and  address- 
ing one  of  them,  who  had  a  very  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy, ventured  to  salute  him  by  the  name  of 
TheSpedatory  presuming  on  the  singular  shortness 
of  his  face.     He  received  me  with  open  arms,  and 
immediately  introduced  me  to  Isaac  Bickersteft 
Esq.  who  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  venerable 
Nestor  Ironside »  This  admirable  ^no  welcomed  me 
with  that  grace  and  urbanity  which  ought  alwayi 
to  distinguish  the  manners  of  superior  personages) 
and  pointing  to  a  round  table  at  a  distance,  where 
a  very  gay  party  were  playing  at  Pope  Joan  for 
almonds  and  raisins,  informed  me,  tljat  they  had 
only  risen  from  the  card-table  to  receive  me,  wA 
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that  with  m J  permission  they  woilild  i&trodi*cf 
me  to  the  circle.  Two  mem bers>  with  the  greatest 
coarteay,  made  room  for  me  to  l>e  seated  between 
them,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  witty 
jidam  Fitz-Adam^  and  the  facetiou&Grcgory  Gr^n^ 
Just  beyond  the  last-mentioned  personage  sat  the 
jocular  Mr.  Town;  nor  did  the  graver  Rambierf 
the  elegant  Adventurer ,  the  perspicuous  Mirrory 
nor  the  easy  Lotiitgery  refuse  to  join  in  our  harm*' 
less  pastime ;  though  not  with  all  the  facile  sport-* 
iveness  with  which  the  august  elder  trifo  partook- 
of  the  mirth  of  the  table. 

"  To  be  received  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by 
such  illustrious  personages,  gave  my  bosom  a  glow 
of  delight ;  and  so  great  was  their  politeness,  thaty 
after  a  deal  or  two,  the  interest  of  the  game.visibly 
gave  way  to  their  desire  of  conversing  with  me. 
They  condescended  to  say  that  it  waj|  yet  V» 
sOon  for  me  to  think  of  taking  up.  my  abode  in 
that  region,  and  pointed  out  numherltss  sobjects 
which  had  escaped  my  pen,  embellishing,  their 
discourse  with  many  well-turned  coinpiiaenlt  j 
which  I  repaid  as  gracefully  as  I  was  ahkf  by  ao^ 
Knowledging  my  infinite  obligaticms..  tfjk  .many  of 
't)iem,and  hoping  in  future  to  pro^l^stiU.i^licre  )>j 
^the  acquaintance  of  some  whose  frie^d^L^j)  ]l  ha4 
Iti^  assiduously  cultivated,  pi^r^qul^l^-  ii^.iiig^- 
^ipus  Adam  Jit%'A<^y.Es^. ^^^^^9yh\^  ,thi^ 
Vol.  V,  3  H 
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implied  promise  to  iwume  my  pen  have  satisfied 
these  zealous  frieiHls,  had  not  ^e  inharmomotf 
screech  of  die  watchman,  ^  pcist  twelve  o'clock/ 
in  one  moment  tumbled  the  aiiyr  edifice  iiom  iti 
foundation,  and  c(»idensed  the  spirits  of  my  late 
companions  into  their  cal^sJkin  binding  Ob 
awaking^  I  reflected  that,  among  other  remarksi 
those  illustrious  persons  had  observed  that  I  hti 
not  been  at  all  given  to  dreaming;  and  I  thei^Dit 
determined  to  set  down  the  particulars  of  tbt 
aforesaid  vision,  in  order  to  atone  for  such  d^. 
feet."* 

65.  The  Port  Folio.  Ha'ving  given  soae 
account  of  an  English  Periodical  Paper  published 
in  the  East  Indies;  I  have  chosen  the  present  artt* 
cle  as  a  specimen  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren  in  America. 

The  Port  Folio  is  a  Literary  Misoellany,  ctth 
number  of  which  occupies  eight  pages,  Isap 
quarto;  it  began  its  career  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Saturday,  January  3d,  1801,  and  was  supported 
for  at  least  two  years,  my  copy  extending  to. two 
volumesi4to,  each  volume  conUuning  fifty-two 
weekly  numbers,  the  last  dat^  January  15tK 
1803. 

Upon  a  plan  so  extended,  the  Port  folio  nec^, 
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1^    sMIy  iitclu^dkb  ^ '  Tariety  1  of  ^ios,'>^nd>is  stccoirdi^ 
.g    ingly  divided  ititopoeiry,  crUiciifm^ftHtiok^^Knfdi^i 
^    the  dramci  mi^ieikMieSy  literary  mtilUgbnaey'&c^^ 
I    &(:;.     It  is  ako  the  ^vehicle  td  sevcrati'  seriesoofi 
pttpenr  m6re  imniediiately<?oiistni€t6d  'after 'thei 
itesigii  of  the  legitittiate  'periodictl  essay ;  >  these/ 
I    are  entitled  The  La^PreMkery  The^'FartagOf  Tke 
u     Wundering  Jew,  An  Awthor^s  Evermg9^  Tke  Burtdi 
I     Wanderer,    The  Amerkan    Lounger,    and    The 
American  Ohseroer:  among  which  it  may  be  af^ 
firmed,  that  the  fifth*  and  sixth  rise  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  itierit*' 
It  must,  in  truth,  be  said  of  the  labours  of  Oliver 
OidsahoolyEsq^tbte  supposed  author  of  the  Fort 
J^fay'that  tiieyiare  rich  in  variety  and  alluro? 
inent,:aaid  that.) their  general  tendency  is  highly » 
lisefoi  and  phiise<-wortky. 

'1  €6.  'IIrs  PR^KifiCToa.  ■  A  papei^  whiclv  has 
been '  regularly  published  in  the  •  Gbntleman'^ 
Mi^aeine'  since  -January  1902.'  .14  has  noiir> 
rkithed  the  ninety-sixth  numbev;  and,  from,tfa«: 
choice  of  subjects  bifherto  adopted,  it  'is  ^probable* 
thai  there  will  be;  ix)  jdearth  of  aatefkls.for  a^ 
farther  extensioni,'*^ ? -i;  i. . .;  ■•..»■  n- ■ 

*  Since  this  was  ^ritt^n,  the  Projector  has  finbhed  his 

iiSedbffttioiia  \^^''if<i^:*ioi:'-'i^  this  tx. 

•client  paper  tai|[i^«,^^Mac(f(Ch»U«mi/  * 


The  Frijeeiw  is  a  paper  of  difttiiiguisiied  merit} 
it  has  Very  successfully  seised  upon  the  reigDUi| 
follies  and  vices  of  the  day;  and  haa  displayed,ii 
their  exposure^  a  large  fund  of  wit,  humour,  aid 
delicate  irony.  The  style  ia  lively,  perspicttovy 
and  correct;  the  moral  tendency  umf9iiBi| 
good ;  and  the  exhibition  of  talent  stich  as  wiD^ 
I  have  no  doubt,  secure  for  it  an  estimable  mk 
in  some  future  edition  of  the  British  Cknicil 
Essayists. 


67-  Thk  ADVurElt.  In  this  w<^  t^  fiat 
number  of  which  appeared  in  November,  1802, 
th««  is  much  to  blame,  and  much  to  pruB. 
Many  of  the  essays  are  loaded  with  personal  it* 
yective,  and  are  consequently  highly  illibenl; 
not  only  individuals  are. attacked,  but  much  iuh 
qualified  censure  is  thrown  upon  professions 
and  public  institutions.  On  the  other  hasd, 
there  are  to  be  lound  in  this  singular  productkxi^ 
several  papers  of  .great  excelkiKte^  hotb  in  a  moitl 
and  literary  view;  and  a^  it  ia  a  much  morB 
pleasing  task  to  dwell  upon  beautiea  than  defectt^ 
1  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  pointing  out  a  few  si 
the  former.  .   ,       .; 

The  Adviser  occupies  four  volumes  12mo,  aiul 
includes  one  hundred  and  forty-one  essays,  la 
volume  the  first^  N°  9^  dcscapliva  of  th^  f  att  «i 
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I  Foyers^  does  justice  to  one  of  the  inp9t  9uUi<im 
I  and  romantic  scenes  in  Scotland ;  and  N<>  ^/^  iQ 
wl.  2d,  containing  a  Nigkt-^cene  on  the  Road  to 
Fort  Augustus,  a  picture  from  the  same  pencil^ 
Goncludes  with  an  incident  which  chills  the  very 
blood,  and  is  wrought  up  with  great  efiect.  Th^ 
papers  with  the  signature  A.  C.  on  ImagiMation, 
on  Melancholy^  Musky  Poetry,  and  Faintingj  ai^e 
elegant  and  pleasing ;  the  narrative  essays  in  vol. 
4th,  commencing  with  N^  11 6,  and  concluding 
"with  N^  121,  are  truly  moral  and  patriotic;  and 
the  four  numbers  on  the  character  of  Dr.  JoIhv* 
son,  at  the  close  of  vol.  dd,  are  written  with  great 
energy  of  diction,  and  with  great  force  of  mind. 
The  author,  after  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
sources  of  Johnson's  excellencies  and  defects  took 
their  rise  from  defect  ofviston^  from  bodily  dietem^ 
ftTy  and  (romfsBulty  education,  finishes  his  disqui-* 
sition  with  the  following  eloquent  eulogy  on  his 
moral  and  literary  character: 

^'  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  what  I  have  said 
tras  with  the  desire  to  depreciate  the  merit,  or  ta 
detract  ou^t  from  the  deserts  of  this  venerable 
and  dignified  character;  whose  colossal  and  gigan- 
tic powers  of  mind  were  only  equalled  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  philanthropy  of  hit- 
disposition.  All  that  the  most  lively  sensibility 
eoold  give,  and  ^  that  a  rapid  '^  vigorous 
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aesbchttibti  could  impart,-  he  poBBenedL :  Tbtb 
intellect  wrn^  of  the  very  highest. oast* ; his  name- 
ions  and  iraiious  writiii^sahew^  Uifsj:baye  erected 
to  him  a  monament,  against  which  .  tine  itself 
can  eicert  no  destructive  power*:  Wjhich  williStBod 
mnhurt  aaiidst  the  lapse  of  afges^aod  the-  vceck 
of  nations;  they  have  planted  unto  him  alauieii 
whose  broncbes  shall  thicken*  and  whose  verduie 
shall  bloom*  long  as  the  mountains  shall  rest  upoft 
their  foundations,  and  the  moon  continue  to  fff^ 
her  light.     But  he  has  done  more;  he  has  taught, 
by  his  words,  and  has  evinced  by.  hia  life,  the  ne 
cessity  and  the  excellence  of  obe3ring  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  of  morality.     All  the  days  of  bs 
existence  w«re  spent  in  giving/^  ardour  to  virtue^ 
and  confidence  to  truth ;'  in  leading  mankind  from 
the  error  of  its  ways,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
to  happiness  and  peace.    And  how,  and  wheie^ 
did  he  perform  these  benefits  to  his  fellow-cro^ 
tures? 

'  Not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers;  butamid^ 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in 
sorrow.'  , 

"  It,  surely,  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that 
he  bestowed  such  incalculable.  ii4vai^tages  on 
mankind,  while  struggling,  with. obstacles^,  which 
have  deprese^ed,  and>  foj:  ^yer,^.  sunk,  the  loftiest 
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and  the  proudest  Tninds;    the  stings  of  poverty^ 

That  imiAbs  the  soul  ivith  ie^r  haad* 
ihe  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  hopeless 
JtiieTancholy. 

"  The  genius  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are,  inevitably,  condemned ;  the  incumbrances 
of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as 
dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane/*  * 

68.  The  WaitdereJi.  The  best  part  of  this 
work,  which  claims  to  be  a  collection  of  original 
tales  and  essays,  consists  of  the  Travels  of  Ab- 
dallah,  a  learned  Mahometan ;  an  amusing,  and, 
apparently,  an  accurate  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  east*  The  tales  display 
considerable  imagination,  but  the  diction  is  insuf- 
ferably bombastic  and  florid ;  and,  what  is  in- 
finitely worse,  they  include  several  scenes,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  unchaste  and  licentious. 
The  Wanderer  was  published  in  iBOd,  occupies 
two  volumes  12mo.  and  is  said  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Fothergill,  Esq. 

69,  The  Maw  nr  the  Mook.  Mediocrity 
is  the  character  of  this  paper;  the  intentions  of 

•  VoL  iiJ,  p.  358,  359, 360,  361. 
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tlie  author  are  excellenf,  and  the  morality  wk^ck 
he  inculcates  w  pure  aad    patriotic;    but  his 
execution  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  desigi', 
and  he  fails  to  exhibit  the  power  of  mind  aad 
fertility  of  resource  necessary   to  render  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  at  once  fjeLScinating  uhI 
instructive.     The  first  number  of  the  Mta  in  tk 
JUfoonwas  printed  on  November  12thp  1803;  and 
it  was  continued  twice  a  w^k  for  nearly  a  qoar* 
tcr  of  a  year ;    N°.  24,  the  closing  paper,  being 
dated  February  1 1  th,  1 804.     In  i  ts  collected  state, 
the  Man  ia  the  Moon  occupies  a  thin  octavo.* 


70.  The  Pic  Nic.  The  opening  of  the  first 
number  of  this  miscellany  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  its  title.  "  The  Title  of  Pic  Nic, 
given  to  this  paper,  is  used  in  the  sense  applied 
to  it  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  signifying  a  repast 
supplied  by  contribution."  The  Pic  i^ic  con- 
sists but  of  fourteen  weekly  numbers ;  the  first 
bearing  the  date  of  January  8th,  1803,  and  the 
last  of  April  pth,  1803.  Each  paper  is  thrown 
into    several  •  divisions,    such     as    PoiUics.  the 

♦  If  this  paper  be,  as  I  understand  it  is,  the  prodactioa 
of  Mr.  George  Brewer,  the  author  of  **  Hours  of  Leisure,** 
published  in  1806, 1  can  only  say  that  lie'  has  greatly  im- 
proved, both  in  style  and  manner,  daring  the  short  lapse 
of  two  years. 
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Theatre,  Foetry,  French  titeratmref  F^sUonahlc 
Jfitelligenc€f  S^c.  Sf^,;  and  it  likewise  contains  a 
iew  essays  under  the  titles  of  the  Essayist  and  the 
Innovator*  It  would  appear,  that  several  num^ 
bers  of  the  Essayist  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Cumberland ;  since  they  contain  the  commencing 
pages  of  his  lately  published  Novel,  entitled 
John  De  Lancaster,  as  far  as  the  pathetic  lines 
of  David  Williams  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  house  of  De  Lancaster.  These  extracts, 
with  a  few  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry,  form  the 
best  part  of  a  work  which  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  temporary  matter.  The  Fie  Nic  wasi 
published  in  two  volumes  12mo.  in  1^3,  and 
leached  a  second  edition  in  1806. 

71.  The  Censor.  To  expose  the  prevalent 
follies  of  the  day,  to  mend  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  the  laudable 
objects  of  the  Censor;  but,  though  he  has  oc- 
casionally imparted  some  useful  hints,  and  some 
striking  observations,  his  general  mode  of  com- 
position is  not  calculated  to  support  his  inten- 
tions ;  nor  is  his  style  either  pleasing  or  correct* 
fiis  essays  form  a  duodecimo  volume,  whick 
was  printed  in  1804. 

.72.  T;^  {ntruper.     a  periodical:  papiec 
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published  at  Aberdeen  "in  1804;  and  ^hich, 
notwithstanding  the  local  nature  of  pait  of  Hi 
contents,  possesses- sufficient  meHt,  both  in  style 
find  matter,  to  instruct  the  general  reader.  The 
IntrUden  fill  a  small  dnodecim<>,  and  are  worthy 
of  republication. 

« 

73.  The  Galvantst.  The  Incnbrations  of 
Hydra  Folycephdus,  Esq.  the  fictitious  author  of 
the  Gdvanist,  extend  but  to  eleven  numbeif; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  employed  in 
ridiculing  and  correcting  the  follies  and  vic« 
of  academical  life.  They  were  wri  tten  during  thf 
year  1804,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  deserw 
praise ;  but  their  literary  execution  seldom  rises 
above  mediocrity.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Ossian,  however,  in  N^  8,  is  beautiful, 

74.  The  Miniature.  The  essays  under  Aii 
title,  the  joint  production,  it  is  said,  of  four  very 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
of  Dr.  Rennell,  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  C«h 
nmg,  form  the  second  periodical  paper  which 
was  issued  from  the  College  of  Eton.  The  fiist 
number  of  the  Miniature  appeared  on  Monday, 
April  23d,1804,andwas  continued  weeklyonthal 
S  u2u""TT'  ^^^^'""P^-ns,  until  thirty- 
four  numbers  had  been  completed ;  they  were 
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then  thrown  into -an  octavo  volume,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall»  the  Head 
Master  of<  E^ton  College,  and  published  in  1805* 
A  Second  edition,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  including 
f»rty  numbers,  the  last  dated  May  6th,  1805, 
was  printed  in  1806,  and  is  the  copy  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

'*.  The  Miniature,  though  inferior,  both  in  literary 
merit  and  in  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,, 
to  its  predecessor,  the  Microcosm,  is,  if  we  con* 
Aider  the  youth  of  its^  authors,  entitled  to  com* 
mendation;  its  morals  are  pure  and  correct,  its 
attachment  to  literature  warm,  and  its  piety  ap- 
parently uncere.  That  our  juvenile  essayists 
should  be  found  wanting  in  an  intimacy  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise; but  that  they  should  be  defective  in  vi- 
vacity, and  in  the  display  of  imagination,  will 
not  be  so  easily  pardoned.  In  fact,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unnaturally  grave;  and  their  choice 
of  subject  is  trite  and  hackneyed.  They  have 
exhibited  talent,  however,  sufficiently  powerful 
to,  authorise  the  expectation  that,  at  a  more 
mature  period,  they  will  permanently  add  to 
the  literature  of  their  country.  Of  the  style 
^f  the  Mimature  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
occasionally  negligent  and  loose,  it  is,  iu  general^ 
clear  and  chastised. 
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.  75.  The  Sav vtbrer.  To  the  vsmos » 
yUnces  which  we  have  lately  f^corded  of  wy 
young  persons  attemptiiig  .  the  conipofiitiw  of 
periodical  ^saays,  we  have  mow  to  add  the  mat 
pf  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,  who  had  written  mm 
pf  his  SoHHterers  before  h^  hfui  completed  Ui 
fourteenth  year;  and,  in  the  prefiace  to  thefint 
edition  of  his  work,  which  is  dated  Gateshead,  Sep* 
^mber  1st,  1805,  he  is  desirous  the  reader  shooU 
remember,  "  whatever  may  be  the  imperfectiois 
of  his  pages,  -4hat  they  were  composed  by  t 
youth,  who,  when  he  first  coipmenced  their  pub* 
lication,  had  only  just  completed  his  seventeeotk 
year;  who  owed  all  he  knew  to  his  own  enqoiba 
and  exertions ;  who  was  neither  encounged  by 
friendship  to  display  his  literary  talents,  oor 
submitted  his  writings  to  its  correction." 

That  Mr.  Clarke,  notwithstanding  these  ie« 
pressing  circumstances,  has  produced  a  work  of 
merit,  no  unprejudiced  person  will  deny;  the 
style  of  the  SautUerer  is  spirited  and  nervous; 
fiid,  together  with  a  general  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  virtue,  he  has  exhibited  humour,  in* 
vention,  and  ingenuity;  but  he  has,  like»'ise» 
exhibited  numerous  instances  of  juvenile  te* 
merity  and  inexperience,  and  too  ^reat  a  fbai* 
peso  for  personal  satire,  and  dictatorial  critidsni 
Vfe  may  venture  to  predict,  .that  hefoi£  he  ha 
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finished  his  education  at  Cambridge  he  wilb 
see  the  necessity  of  Iretracting  many  of  hir 
literary  censures ;  and  more  especially  of  con-> 
ciliating  the  injured  spirit  of  Addison,  of  whomi 
in  bis  25th  number,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say/ 
that  ''he  cannot  be  considered  aS  entitled  to 
the  applause  of  genius  f  and  that  ''  whether  h«r 
endeavours  to  elevate  us  by  sublimit}*,  or  to 
please  us  by  wit,  his  style  is  equally  without 
animation'lj 

The  Satmterer  was  originally  published  at 
Newcastle,  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
Tynef  Mercury,  during  the  years  1804  and  1805 ; 
and  having  reached  forty-four  numbers,  watf 
printed  in  a  duodecimo  form  early  in  1806.  .A 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  including 
fifty  numbers,  with  the  second  volume  inscribed 
to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  reached  the  press  before  the  close 
of  the  same  year. 

76*  Melancholy  Hour».  These  essays, 
twelve  in  number,  are  the  composition  of  Henry 
Kirke  White;  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  of  extraordinary  virtues;  and  whose 
premature  death,at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  must  be 
considered  both  by  th€  literary  and  the  mforal 
world,  by  the  disciples  of  genius  and  of  pietyj  as 
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a  heavy  ahd  irrppareble  loM.- '  His  lifeWi^  ji^ 
mains,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Southey,  foiin  ev 
of  the  most  affecting  and  inDerestit^prodnctkn 
which  has,  for  many  years,  becjngiTentotbepiiblie. 
They  present  us  with  a  pictnie  the  nMist  krrely  nd 
engaging;  where  virtue  pure  and  firm,  devotion 
warm  and  sincere,  are  united  with  feelings  a- 
quisitely  keen,  and  with  poetic  talent  of  the  kigb- 
ett  order:  while  to  the  whole  ah  impresncui  ^ 
most  pathetic  is  imparted ;  as  we  perceive  all  d«ie 
steadily  existing  under  the  pressure  of  perpetmi 
bodily  suffering. 

The  following  address  to,  and  personification  ^ 
the  disease  under  which  he  died,  cannot  be  mA 
without  the  most  poignant  regret  and  admiratioiu 

To  Consumption^ 
Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim's  head. 
Com umption,  lay  thine  hand  !-^Iiet  me  decay, 
like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen^  away. 
And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
And  if  'tis  true  what  holy  men  have  said. 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  pretr*  ' 
O  iet  the  aerial  music  round  my  hed^ 
Dissolving  sad  in  dying  symphony^ 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear  • 
That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good  bye. 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  jotlm)efy  drear :  ■      ^ 

Aad  sitiiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past; 
Compose  my.  decent  bead,  and  breathy  n^  \m^ 
•  Vol.  ii,  p.  110. 
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The  Melancholia  Hours  of  this  lamented  youth 
were,  I  believe,  first  published  in  the  Monthly 
ISJirror  during  the  yew  1 805»  They  exhibit  much 
feeling,  taste,  and  judgment,  and  are  written  with 
correctness  and  purity  of  style. 

77»  The  Aktiquary.  Of  the  intentions  of 
the  author  of  this  pa|K3r,  the  best  devclopement 
will  be  an  extract. or  two  from  the  first  number, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
February,  1805.  "  Periodical  Essays,"  remarks 
the  Antiquary,  "  have  been  usually  confined  to 
subjects,  which,  like  those  of  Lord  Vcrulam, 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms;  their 
chief  end  has  been  to  promote  the  regularity  of 
social  life;  and,  though  criticism  and  the  arts  of 
elegance  have  now  and  then  received  a  momentary 
mark  of  their  attention,  the  writers  of  them  have 
seldom  eVen  ventured  to  trace  the  slowness  and 
mediocrity  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  The 
comparative  state  of  public  morals,  or  domestic 
history,  never  formed  with  them  a  topic  of  en- 
quiry; and  while  the  caprices  of  moilern  life 
were  taken  as  abstracted  subjects  for  temporary 
satire,  the  progressive  improvement  or  retrograda- 
tion  of  our  national  manners  was  entirely  for- 
gotten.— If,  in  the  series  of  papers  here  intended, 
this    defect   should   be    occasionally  supplied^ 
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(though  interwoven  \vith  more  solid  discussiosa 
iu  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners,  arts,  and 
history,)  the  intention  of  the  writer  will  be  fully 
aiibwort'd.*' — 

"  The  researches 'which   the  Antiquary  is  in- 
teuiU'd   to   contain,    though    chiefly   limited  to 
Britain,  will  occasionally  deviate.     Classical  it- 
mains,  both  political  and  monumental,  will  be 
fa*quenlly  considered;  the  narratives  of  histori- 
ans compared  with  the  very  scenes  of  action  tkty 
commemorate  (as  Poly  bins  scaled  the  sunmiK 
of  the  Alps  to  trace  the  march  of  Hannibal);  and 
some  pages  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  the 
history  and  illustrious  remains  of  Ancient  E<n'pi. 
The   comparative    characters    and     proorrss  ui 
Architecture,   Sculpture,  Poetry,   and  Painting, 
in  our  own  country,  will  be  given  in  a  systematic 
form,  separated  into  ajras ;  one  or   two  of  our 
most  choice  remains  of  Gothic  art  will  probably 
occupy  whole  papers  to  themselves  ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  work  be  sometimes  varied  \\\(h 
sketches  of  anti(juarian  biography." 

Sixteen  numbers  of  the  Antiquary  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
these  certainly  contain  a  considerable  fund  ol 
curious  and  entertaining  information. 

.    78.  Hours  of   Leisure,      Many    of  tk* 
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papers,  which  are  the  production  of  Mr.  George 
Brewer,  were  first  published  in  the  European 
Magazine,  and  entitled  ^  Essays  after  the  man- 
ner of  Goldsmith."  They  were  reprinted,  with 
numerous  additions,  under  the  present  title,  in 
1'806,  forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  and  includ- 
ing thirty-four  essays,  and  five  sketches,  termed 
Characteristics. 

The  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Brewer  are  written 
with  much  vivacity,  and  abound  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  the  description  of  incident. 
His  attempts  at  wit  are  not  unfrequently  flippant 
and  trite ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  his  book 
may  be  pronounced  useful. 

79*  The  Inspector.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  written  under  the  assumed  appellation 
of  Simon  Peep,  Esq.  was  published  in  June,  1807 
Not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  copy,  I  can- 
not, of  course,  say  any  thing  either  of  its  merits 
or  demerits;  but,  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to 
exist. 

80.  The  Director.    A  weekly  literary  jour- 
nal which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1807,  and 
has  now  reached  two  volumes.     Each  number 
is  divided  into  four  parts;  the   first  containing^ 
Essays  on  .the  legitimate  periodical  plan,  illuS'^.^. 

VOL.  V.  2  L  -1-  ^ 
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trative  of  literature,  arts, and  manners;  thesecood 
is  entitled  Bibiiograpkittma  ;  the  third  is  eraployfd 
on  the  Royal  ImtiMum  and  its  Lectures;  and  the 
fourth  is  descriptive  of  the  BritM  Galkrif  ot 
Pictures. 

The  Director  modestly  observes,  that  he  cooa- 
ders  himself  '^  as  a  mere  giiide-post  to  diined  tbe 
course  of  others  to  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
leiice  f  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  declaie 
that  he  has  brought  forward  a  work  of  merit.  TVe 
Essays,  our  object  in  introducing  the  work  into 
this  catalogue,  convey,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous 
style,  DO  small  share  of  pleasing  matter. 

81.  The  Rumihatob.  For  this  highly  in- 
teresting series  of  moral  and  sentimental  essaj^ 
we  are  indebted  to  &nitir/^erf on  Biydgdy  Eaq»^ 
the  editor  of  Centwrm  Litrrariaj  iji  which  miscel- 
lany, for  February,  1807,  the  first  number  of  the 
Rumimitor  appeared,  and  has  since  been  continued 
monthly. 

To  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  liberal  and  geoe- 
rous-minded  critic,  to  the  genuine  poet,  and  the 
enlightened  antiquary,  the  Ruminations  of  our 
author  will  be  truly  acceptable.  They  breatbe 
a  lofty  tone  of  feeling,  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  be- 
half of  literature  and  genius ;  -and  though^  occa- 
*  Now  Sir  Samnei  Egedna  Biydges. 
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sionally,  too  iudignantly  querulous,  they  impress 
the  reader  with  a  high,  and,  I  am  confident,  a 
just,  opinion  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 
author.  Very  sorry  am  I  to  perceive,  that  the 
next  number  of  the  Censura  Literaria  will  put  a 
final  period  to  the  labours  of  the  RummcUon,  who, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  every  disciple  of  the 
Muses,  has  reached  his  seventy-second  paper.  I 
must  add,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  no  essays 
which  display  a  more  exquisite  taste,  and  excite 
a  higher  relish  for  the  productions  of  genius,  than 
many  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ruminator* 

ft 

82.  The  Reasoner.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper  was  published  in  January,  1808;  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  lucubrations 
of  the  Reasoner  attained  the  dignity  Of  a  volume. 
They  form  a  work  of  soiue  merit;  but  which,  in 
general,  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity. 

83.  The  Moderator.  It  is  only  firom  the 
first  two  numbers  of  the  Moderator  that  I  am 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  tendency  and  merits: 
these  have  the  dates  of  March  15th,  and  March 
18th,  1809,  and  are  merely  introductory;  detail- 
ing an  account  of  a  Disputation  on  Politics,  in  a 
cofiec-hoQse,  near  Whitehall. 

Political  Moderation,  an  attempt  to  subdue 
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the  acrimoBy  and  efierwacence  of  party  zeai,iM 
io  support  the  duLracters  of  public  men  in  tbe 
eyc9  of  the  people,  appear  t»  be  tbe  objects  of 
tkis  prodactioii ;  which,  as  £ur  as  I  can  fonn  ai 
cpinioD,  from  the  few  pages  before  me,  u  wiiadi 
with  ekgance  and  candour.* 

84.  Thk  Sft.  In  the  title-page  these  essavs 
are  announced  to  be  written  ^  in  the  Manner  d 
the  SpecUtor,"  and  thmt  they  "  will  be  chiefly 
diiecttd  to  the  Exposure  <^  Folly  ^  the  Satiiisuig 
of  Abnrdity;  the  Detection  of  JDwplkity;  aad 
the  Chastisement  of  ViUamy;  by  holding  them 
ap  to  universal  Contempt  and  Execration.  Pule- 
inics  and  Politics  are  equally  exdaded.'' 

I  have  seen  but  six  nunkbers  of  the  Sow;  the 
first  dated  April  4th,  1808;  and  the  sixth.  May 
dth,  1808.  It  is,  perhaps,  prematore  to  form  an 
estimate  ^  talent  from  so  imperfect  a  ^>ecimen; 
but,  I  apprehend,  at  present  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  execution  is  not  adequate  to  the  intentions  of 
the  writer. 

•  A  few  peiiodical  papers,  die  objects  of  which  were  to* 
confined  and  profeMional  for  general  r«adera,  I  \mwe  de-. 
flignedlj  omitted ;  such  as  the  TempUo'  of  179^  the  Afatt- 
cal  Spectator,  &c.  &c 
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ESSAY. 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  WHOLE  WORK.  TABLE 
or  PERIODICAL  PAPERS,  FROM  THE  YEAR 
1709,  TO  THE  YEAR  1809;  BEING  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  A  CENTURY  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   TATLER. 


I 


.T  has  been  my  endeavour^  that,  in  conformity 
to  the  motto  of  this  concluding  volume,  the 
entire  work  should  possess  "  one  harmonious 
whole;''  such  a  relation  and  mutual  connexion 
between  its  various  parts,  as  might  be  productive - 
of  an  uniform  and  well-compacted  result. 

With  this  object  steadily  in  view,  have  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  these  Essays  been  constructed ; 
so  as,  I  trust,  to  afford  a  clear,  and  distinctly  «r« 
ranged,  retrospect  of  Periodical  LUeraiure  for  the 
last  hundred  years. 

To  the  due  execution  of  the  plan,  which'  was 
intended  to  blend  Biography,  Criticism,  and  His- 
torical  Enquiry,  it  became  necessary,  amid  pro* 
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ductionito  iiQiiienMia  and  varied,  and  oot 
•och  a  lapte  of  timey  to  distribute  the  wo 
two  divisions;  #lid,  ia  doiD|t  this,  not  ( 
connect  these  diviskiiis  by  a  general  simila 
design,  and  by  bringing  forward  an  nninta 
series  of  periodical  essa^;  but  to  aekctsii 
each  dirision  such  prominent  objects,  asb 
placed  on  the  fore-ground,  might  relieve,  ii 
a  centre  of  union  to,  the  aurrounding  gro 

In  tkejint  division,  therefore^  of  these 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bi<^mphy  of 
and  Addisoh  has  been  given  at  full  leng^ 
as  they  are  the  undisputed  fathera  of  pf 
composition,  this  biography    has   been 
paiiied   with  a  latge  body    of  critical 
vvhilst  to  the  other  numerous  contributor 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  attent 
been  given,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  anc 
tance  of  their  assistance.     Thus  the  kef 
the  picture  is^  I  flatter  myself,  sufficiec 
served. 

In  the  second  division,  which  continues 
tory,  and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  t 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  periodical  literal 
figure  of  JoHKsoN  stands  pre-eminently 
cuous ;  and  imparts,  by  his  towering  mp 
and  by  the  due  disposition  of  his  coadjui 
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followers,  the  requisite  unity  and  simplicity  of 
design. 

'  The  Addisonian  and  Johnsonian  papers,  there- 
fore, the  Biographies  of  Steele,  and  Addison,  and 
Johnson,  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  primary 
objects  of  illustration.  Upon  these,  the  fullest 
light,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  has  been 
thrown;  while  the  residue  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject has  been  finished,  and  brought  forward,  with 
a  stronger  or  a  fainter  outline,  with  a  force  an^ 
prominency  of  shade  or  illumination,  correspond-*> 
ing,  I  hope,  with  the  value  which,  in  the  opinion  * 
of  the  best  judges,  should  be  attached  to  its  com-* 
ponent  parts. 

Whatever  shall  be  thought  of  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  these  volumes,  I  trust  that  neither 
industry,  nor  purity  of  motive,  will  be  found 
wanting*  I  shall  only  add,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  political  productions,  almost  every 
paper  which  could  be  procured,  has  been  read 
through ;  and  that,  in  commencing,  carrying  on, 
and  finishing  the  work,  the  chief  inducements 
have  been  a  love  of  literary  occupation,  and  an 
ardent  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  useful 
learning  and  practical  morality. 

I  close  this  undertaking  with  a  Table  of  Peri- 
odical Papers,  from  the  year  1709  to  the  ytwt 
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1809 ;  in  the  GO»traction  of  which,  the  day  or 
month   of  the   commencement   of  each  ptper^ 
whenever  it  could  be  Batisf&ctoiily  ascerttioed, 
has  been  given.     There  will  be  found  also  hi  dui 
Table    tAree   periodica]    works    not   previously 
noticed ;  namely,  a  Tatler,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1711 ;  and  The  Wahjdsrer,  andTHS 
ExTERTAiNER :  the  Tatler  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure ;  but  the  other  two  have  lately  fallen 
into  my  possession.     The  Wanderer  is  the  pro- 
duction of   a  Mr.  John  Fox,    and   consists  of 
twenty-six  essays,  which  were  published  weekly; 
the  first  dated  February  9th,  1717,  and  the  last 
August  1st,  1717;  they  were  collected  the  year 
following  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  addition 
of  an  Heroic  Poem,  entitled,  Public  Spirit.  The 
Wanderer  is  employed  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
avowedly  excluding  politics;    but   the   style  b 
bad,  and  the  matter  trifling. 

The  Entertainer  extends  to  forty-three  weekly 
numbers,  12mo.  commencing  on  November  6th, 
1717,  and  terminating  on  August  27th,  17I8.  It 
is  a  violent  Tory  and  High-church  paper,  written 
with  great  vulgarity  and  abusive  warmth ;  and  is, 
indeed,  in  every  respect,  below  mediocrity. 

The  few  papers,  in  the  following  Table,  to 
which  an  asterisk  *  is  prefixed^  I  have  not  been 
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sufficiently .fortuDf^te  to  obtain ;  those  distinguished 
by  capitals,  are. the  essays  which  have  usually 
been  considered  4^  Standard  works  in  periodical 
literature;  and  thosa  marked  by  Italics,  are  the 
productions  of  Stoele  and  Addison,  independent 
of  their  three  great  efforts  in  this  line  of  compo* 
fiition. 
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1  TheTATLER,  April  12lh, l/l 

S Rp-Tallcr    

3 Condolcr    

4 Female  Tatlcr 

5.....ToryTatler  ..^ * 

6..... Tell  Tale 

7 Gazelle  A-La-Mode,  May  Igth,  .. 

8..... Tatling  Harlot,  August  82d 

9 Whisperer 

10..... General  Postscript 

II Monthly  Amusement,  by  Ozell .... 

12 Monthly  Amusement,  by  Hughes  .. 

13 ... .  .Taller,  Vol.  the  Fifth,  January  13th  1! 

14. . . .  -Tit  for  Tat,  March  2d 

}S..> •■Taller,  by  Baker 
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16  The  Tatler,  Anonymous  .• . .  • 171O 

1 7  Annotations  on  the  Tatler  ..••••••••••» 

1 8  The  Visions  of  Sir  I  leister  Ryley,  August 

2l6t, 

19 •  •  • « .Growler  •«*•••  •*••• 

20 Examiner,  August  dd, 

21 IV/iig  Examiner y  September  14th,*  • 

22 Medley,  October  5th,   • 

23 Observator  • • •  I71I 

24.  •  • . .Spectator,  March  1st, 

25 ...  •  .Tatler,  published  at  Edinburgh    . . . 

26. . . .  .Rambler • .  • , 1712 

27 Guardian,  March  12th, 1713 

28  •  •  •  %  ^Englishman,  October  6th, 

29*  •  • « .Lay  Monastery,  November  l6th,.  • 

30  M^cator  .••••..  t  ,.••*•••  f •  •  • 

31  The  British  Merchant,  August  8th, ...  • 

32 Rhapsody 

33 ...  •  .Historian  .  •  f f  •  • 

34 Lwer,  February  14th,     • 1714 

35  •  •  • .  ^ReadeTf  April  22d,    •»•••• 

36  •  •  •  •  .High  German  Doctor,  May  4th,  .  • 

37  •  •  •  •  .Spectator,  Vol,  Ninth,  January  3d,  1715 
38 Censor,  April  Uth,  ••,, 

39 Toxtm  Talk  J  December  17th, 

40.  •  •  •  .Freeholder,  December  23d, 

41*.*«.*Miscellany 

4S... ./Hermit  ..*•#»* •••••€.. ..t 
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43  Hie  ^Sarprize    .....1715 

44 *SileDt Moiiitor  •...., 

45 *lnquiMtor  •.•••••••.,.....,,,, 

46 ♦Pilgrim 

47 *Rcstorcr  -..•♦••..., 

48 . . . .  *Iii5tructor 

49 *Grumbler 

50 TeaTabUy  February  6th, 1716 

51  CAi^-CAo^,  March  6th, 

52  The  Wanderer,  February  9U1, 1717 

53 Entertainer,  November  6th, 

54 Freethinker,  March  24th, 17I8 

55 Plebeian,  March  14th,  •.... I719 

56 Old  Whig,  March  19th,    ...!*//.*/. 

57 Patrician,  March  2  Ist, 

58 Moderator,  April  4th, 

59 Manufacturer,  October  30th 

60 British  Merchant,  November  10th 

61 Weaver,  November  23d,    •..«,,., 

62 Spinster,  December  IQth, 

63 Theatre,  January  2d,    ••...  •••♦.   1720 

64 British  Harlequin,  January  5tb    •  • 

65. ••••Independent  Whig,   January  20th 

66 Anti-Theatre,  February  15th,   .... 

67 Muses  Gazette,  March  12th,   

68  Cato's  Letters,  November^  ••••••.•... 

69  TcrrsQ  Filius,  January  11  th, 172I 

70  Mist's  Journal,  Selection  from  ••••,,,,  1722 
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71  Pasquin,  January,   •  • 1723 

72  The  True  Briton,  June  3d,   ; . . 

73  •  •  •  •  .Humourist • 1724 

74 .  * . .  .Plain  Dealer,  March  23d,  .•.,.•. 

75 London  Journal  .••• 1726 

76  Essays  on  the  Vices  and  Follies  of  the 

Times • •••••••• 

^^  The  Craftsman,.  December  5th,.  ..••••.. 

78 Intelligencer   ^.••••, 1728 

79* ••••Weekly  Medley  ;;..^. 

80 Literary  Journal ••• 

81 Touch-Storle • .  • 

82 ... .  .Universal  Spectator,    October  12th 

83 Free  Briton   1729 

84  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub  Street, 

January  8th,. •••.1730 

85  The  Speculatist • •. 

86. .  --..British  Journal 1731 

87 Weekly  Register   ... 

88 Hyp-Doctor > • 

89*  ••••Templar 

90^  •  •  •  .Correspondent ••••••• 

91  Fog's  Journal,  Selection  from  ••••••••  1733 

92  The  Comedian 

93 Bee 1733 

94 Prompter ••.•1734 

9S Old  Whig,.  March  13th 1735 

96., . . .  .Weekly  Miscellany    173$ 
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97  CommoQ  Sense,  February,    17SI 

98  The  Champion,  November  15th, 173} 

99  Old  Kngland,  Fcbruaiy, 174J 

100  The  Female  Spectator,  April, 1/44 

101 Rememhnuicer 1745 

102..... True  Patriot,  November  5  th,  .... 

103. •  •  .Jacobite Journal  ••«• 1746 

104....J*ool,  July  10th, 

105....J^anY>t,  August  52d, 

106. .  ...Tatler  RevLred 175O 

107 . .  •  ..Student,  January  31st, 

108....JIAMBI.EJI,  March  20th, 

109 Inspector,  March  7th, 1751 

1 10. . .  .X^ovent  Garden  Journal,  January,  1752 
1 1 1 .  •  • .  .Gray's  Inn  Journal,  October  21st, 

112 Adventurer,  November  7th,  .. 

113 ...  •  .Protester 1753 

114 World,  January 4th,. 

115 Con voissEun,  January  31st,  ....1754 

116 Dreamer  •••• ••••••... 

117  Man,  January  1st, , 1755 

118  The  Monitor,  August  9th, 

1 19 Old  Maid,  November  15th, 

120 Universal  Visitor jj^5g 

121..... Test ]]* 

122 Prater,  March  23d, 

123 ^Prattler [][ 

124 Idler,  April  15tb, •••.175S 
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125  The  Herald * ,....•...  1758 

12^..... Bop,  October  6th,      1759 

127 Citizen  of  the  World 176O 

1 28 Gentleman's  Journal •  •  •  •  • 

129 Visitor •  • . . . 

130 ScheiTier,  May  13th, 

131 Genius,  June  11th, 1761 

1 32 A  uditor 1762 

133 Briton,  May  29tb, 

1 34 North  Briton,  June, ••••••• 

135 Investigator  «• •••.  •• 

136 *  Patriot 

1 37- ••*.*  English  man 

138 ♦Moderator 

139 *Ad.viser 

140 ^Contrast  •• 

141 *Free  Enquirer • • 

142 Terrae  Filius 1763 

143  The  Medley 1766 

144 Babler  . .  •  •  • 1767 

145 Whisperer,  February  1 7th, 1770 

146 Scotchman,  January  21st,  • 1772 

147  •  *  •  •  .Freeholder,  .  •  • .  • 

148 Batchelor 1773 

149 Temphir   

150 Gentleman,  July  10th,    • 1775 

151  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary.  •  ••••••  •  .1777 

152  Tux  Mi^oji,  January  23d| I77j^ 
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153 The  Detector 

154 .Whig .*.....,..;.. 

155....XagliaiiiBan .„ iTtI  I 

I56.....New  Spcctstor,  FebnurySd lIH  I 

157 Ij^vsokv.,  Febniarj.Stk,    ITU  I 

158.....0BSXBVEa     >.•.'*.  ..b......,, 

149 Microcosm,  November  fith, UlS  | 

l60 Pharos,-  November  7th, 

l6l Busy  Bod;,  Smnutery  ad,,  .......  IJV   | 

l62.....0llaPodrid«,Man:h  XZtb, 

I63 .Triflcr,  May  31»t, ijU   I 

l6*  Variety 

165  Tbc  Reflector. -, 

166  Winter  EveniogB  ••••••.......,,.., 

167  The  Loiterer,  January  3 Jst,    ...1789 

168 Speculator,  March  27tb,    1790 

169 Bee,  December  22d 

170 GrumLkr        17Si 

171.... .Patriot,  Doblin    

172 Patriot,  I^ondoH 1^ 

173 .Crisis 

174  Farrago ••-•...... 

175  TiiE  Looker-Oh,  March  10th, 

176 Country  Spectator, .  October  gth, 

177 Indian  Observer,  September  pth,    1791 

178 Ranger,  January  lat,-, . .,J79i 

179 Cabinet,  October, 

180 Sylph,  September  SSd,  .i  .  .  . , . .« 179t 
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181  The  Reftper,  January  7th .' 1796 

183.. '..Enquirer,  February, 

IM.,... Peeper. 

IM Lynx  ., 

185 Watchman,  March, 

186 Quii,  November, 

187 Philanthrope,  April,  1797 

188 Medley,  Apnl, 

189 Heporto',   October, 

190 Friend 

191 1nveati|ator 

193 Four  Ages 1798 

193  Literaiy  Hours 

194  Literary  Leisure,  September  36th,. . . .  1799 

195  The  Port  Folio,  January  3d, 1801 

196 Projector,  January, 180S 

197 Adviser,  November, 

198 Wanderer    1803 

199 Man  In  Thf  Moon,  November  12th, 

SOO Pic  Nic,  January  8th, 

SOI..,.. Censor 1804 

302 Intruder    

303 GalvaniBt 

204 Minwtnrc,  April  23d, 

S05 SauntetVF,  September, ....1805 

SOS  Melancholy  Hours 

207  The  Antiquary  

448  Hours  of  leisure; I6O6 
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Imptcwr, • ....IW 

?10. .••.Diiccior  •••••••••••••• 

Sll •  •  •  •  JtominatDr,  Febmaiy,.  •  ****•••• 
"SIS. •  •  •  JKeuoner*  Januaiy,  •••• 180S 

S13..««JlodcntDr,  Much  15di,    1809 

314.  .  •  .  JSpr,  Apiil -kk, 

From  tbe  above  Table  it  appears  that,  between 
the  Tstler  and  the  Jif— ifrr,  a  period  of  forty-one 
jcai%  ooe  huEidied  and  six  periodical  papeis 
vote  printni ;  and  that,  between  the  Rambler  and 
24prillS09,  a  period  offii^niDe  years,  exactly 
a  like  number  has  been  published  ;  consequently, 
howeier  prolific  ve  may  conceive  the  present  ag& 
In  be  in  works  of  diis  description,  it  must  eYi- 
deotly  yield,  in  pwit  of  rapidity  and  fertility  of 
production,  to  the  prior  half  of  the  last  century. 

Hadiagk^  Stsfolky 
Ma^t  18Q9. 
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OiNCE  the  preceding  volume  has  been  sent  to 
the  press,  I  have  been  solicitous  to  discover,  what^ 
in  a  work  of  such  extent,  must  almost  necessarily 
occur,  the  papers  which  previous  research  had 
failed  to  detect.  Tlie  result  has  been  an  addition 
of  seven  to  the  catalogue ;  and  of  these  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account, 

215.  Peregriitations  of  the  Mind.  Of 
the  author  of  this  small  collection  of  essays,  I 
believe  the  only  record  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones : 
a  little  work  of  great  value,  for  the  accuracy 
of  its  dates,  and  for  the  neatness  and  precision  of 
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its  Style.  "  William  Baker,"  relates  Mr.  Jones, 
•*  a  learned  printer  in  Fenchurch-street,  born  at 
Reading,  1744,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  school- 
master  in  that  town.  From  his  youth  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  study,  and  his'  friends  l* 
voured  his  inclinations  by  making  him  a  printer. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning,  and  he 
was  truly  Gray's  "  flower  bom  to  blush  unseen." 
His  diffidence  prevented  his  appearing  much  be- 
tore  the  public  as  a  writer ;  and  his  only  publica- 
tions are,  "  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,"  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  manner  of  the  Rambler;  and 
**  Theses  Graece  et  Latinse  Selectae."  He  died  in 
London,  Sept.  29,  1785,  in  the  44th  year  of  hi 
age;  and  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memoiy 
is  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  family,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary,  Reading.*' 

The  Peregrinations  consist  of  twenty-three 
essays;  which,  as  the  title-page  asserts,  are  on  sub- 
jects that  are  "  usually  agitated  in  Life."  They 
are  written  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  occa- 
sionally with  much  force  of  argument. 


2l6.  Periodical  Essays.  These  papers 
are,  with  the  exception  of  N°  10,  the  production 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 
They  were  published  weekly,  on  a  Saturday,  for 
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ten  weeks;  the  £rst  numMr  heiag  dated  DeGem-* 
ber  2, 1780;  and  the  tenth,  and  la^  Febi^uary  5, 
178 1 «  It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  haye 
indulged  himself  iu  >|  greater  excursions  into,  the 
regions  of  pure  Philosophy  and  Religion/'  than 
have  usually  been  practised  by  periodical  writers ; 
and  from  the  few  specimens  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan 
was  so  prematurely  resigned.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Nares  is,  as  might  be  expected,  elegant  and 
chaste;  and  were  I  to  particularise  any  one  of 
his  effusions  as  pre-eminently  pleasing,  I  should 
fix  upon  N^  7)  on  the  true  cause  of  the  delight 
so  generally  experienced  from  the  representation 
of  Tragedy,  and  which  concludes  with  a  highly 
poetical  Ode  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  These  essays 
have  just  been  republished  with  other  Occasional 
Compositions  of  the  author,  in  two  volumes 
octavo. 

217.  The  Female  Mentor.  This  work  con- 
sists of  forty-four  numbers ;  which,  though  under 
the  adjunctive  title  of  "  Select  Conversations," 
partake  of  nearly  all  the  requisites  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  tlie  periodical  essay.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  Female  Mentor  was  in  1793 ; 
it  reached  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  I2mo, 
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m  179S;  u^  may  be  diancterixed  as  a  work  of 
coosideiable  mfrit;  ki^y  instructive  in  its  tes- 
ficacT,  imrresdng  firom  choice  of  subject,  and 
eoaveyed  in  iai^;«age  geneimUy  easy,  flowing, 
and  convct. 

218.  Tea  Ghost.  A  paper  published  twice 
a  week  at  EdinborgK,  in  the  year  1796,  under 
the  assaraed  name  of  Fdix  Pkamtom.  Each  paper 
is  dated  from  Fairyland ;  and  my  copy,  a  thin 
Iblio,  contains  forty«x  numbers;  the  first  ap- 
peared on  April  25,  179^,  and  the  last  on 
November  l6,  1796-  Neither  in  manner  nor 
matter  is  the  Gioit  entitled  to  much  attention. 

219.  The  Trifler.  That  a  periodical  essay, 
under  this  title,  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  1796>  ^e  learn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Ghost  J  who,  in  Nos.  11  and  15,  has  condescended, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  his  brother  essayist."  From  the  same 
source  we  are  likewise  informed,  that  another 
ephemeral  work,  in  this  fertile  branch  of  litera- 
ture, had  started  up,  during  the  above  period,  in 
Glasgow;  namely, 

220.  The  Sybil;    which  Mr.  Phantom,  in 
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N^  25  of  the  Ghost,  has  branded  with  the  appella« 
tioD  of  the  skort-Uved  Sybil. 

221.  The  Burkisher.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  which  was  advertised  to  be  continued 
weekly,  was  published  by  Bagster,  in  December, 
1801.  To  what  extent  it  was  carried,  I  am  igno- 
rant ;  but,  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to  exis.t. 


P  I  N  I  S. 


Printed  by  J.  Seektf,  Buelat^hmn. 
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